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MUSICAL 


COURIER 











{INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, School Positions Secured. 
BABCOCK, 
Cannecie Hatt, New York. 
2634 Columbus, 


Concert and 
MRS 


Telephone, 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogre- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private Schoo! 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Publie 
*erformance 
ga East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3929 Lenox, 
UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
ACCOMPANIs1 
MATZENAUER. 


of MME: 


or Ver wiley 
Ave ee rh Audubon 


4664 


PRICE, 


Soloist, 


ALBERTA PARSON 
PIANIST 


Pupil of Gabrilowitsch 


Accompanist, Ensemble 


a West St I’ars Price Srupio 


DoTH 


OHRSTROM-RENARD 
IN ALL ITS 


MME. 
TEACHER OF Vorc E 
BRA 





HES 
Only enor of Anna Case 

Res. Studio 16 West th St.. New York City 
Phe me, Columbus 

JOHANNA BROCKS-OFTTEKING 
SOPRANO 

Concert Oratori Vecital Mi 

Pupils Receive 

Studi for Weat t! treet, Ne York 

Phone, Audubon 1600 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Sos; Carnegie Hall 
New York 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L. BECKER Director 
Complete theoretical an practical course 
astions, diploma, scholarships, lecture 
Competent teachers for beginners. 
Address: 114 West zad St., 


Brom 
recitals 


Secretary, New Yor: 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0-CONTRALTO 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


ist W. vad St., N. Y. Tel, 1833 Col. 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture— Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle 


ROEDER, 
vi ANIST—INSTRUCTION 


CARI 


w 


607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East 140th 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





HISSEM DE 
ACHER OF 
W, 


MOSS, 

SINGING, 

goth St. 
Phone, 


MARY 
SOPRANO-T! 


Address personally, 106 
3ss2 River. 








FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals 
Instruction, 


The Spencer Arma, 


and Concerts. 

Leschetizky Method. 

W. Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


140 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 








Mure. Anna E. Zimotea, Director. 
Su er Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Cent Conn 
lel ; Bryant 
Mr. and Mes. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Suite Carnegie Hal Phone 1472 Circle. 

Residence and Home for Students, Clifferest, 


For particulars app! Carnecief Hatt Stupto, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House. 


Mas. 


Hignry Smock 


Positive Expert 
Breath Con- aa 5 E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Vlacing. languages. 


6s Central Park West, cor 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





Miss Susan S. 





EDMI 
Vou 

4 
PLA 
Tea 
Vova 
i47 W 


FRA 


Dirercr 


Orche 


Exclusive 


CONDUCTOR 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 


2118 Columbus. New York 

ND J HELEN ETHEL 
ye oe ee 

AL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Carnegie Hall 
Teacher of 


TON 


her of Alm: a 'G io Kk. 


yor yT 


ind Piano ied 
th St 


ture Re citals 


est 1 
New York 


Theo Karle 


int FE, 


{ 
‘ite iss rt Ww ithe rspoon, 


Phone, 


Tel. Circle 1350 


ra and Concert 


on Russian Music 
Cathedral 8564 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


FREDE RICK | WHEELER, 


611 West i11th Street, New York City 


Phone 4740 Morningside. 


HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 


296 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York City. 





KARL BARLEBEN, 


VIOLINIST 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Boston, Mass. 
Pirt F. Parker, 


27 Dartmouth Street, 
management: 
149 Tremont Street, 


NCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


OF SINGING. 
115 East 53d Street, 


New York. 


Boston 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


NEIGHBORHOOD Seusucue OncmESTRs 


on, East Sipe House Sertitament Musi< 
ScHoot, 
Teacner or Viowin, Ensemaite, Turory Mos 


School, 


stral Sretming, 
ew York. 


815 Carnegie Hall, 





HER 


BERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIS1 
435 W. tioth St. New 


Phone: 


INSTRUCTION, 


Morningside 8200 


York, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

2s7 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


Studio: 





JANET 


TEACHER OF 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
SING 


22 Carnegie Hall. 


ING, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


—_— of Lamperti the 
( 


en years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the Lae to form great artists."’— 
Francesco Lam 


rti. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


Elder. 





Studio 


Ass’ 


Scientif 


220 Ma 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeagio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple hoir.) 


taught—Successfully put into prae- 


Sticnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SING 
62 East 
Telephone: 


MORITZ FE. SCHWARZ, 

Trinity Church, New York. 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 


t Organist, 


ically 
tical use. 


Large Public—-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time, 


dison Ave. Res, Phone, 


Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
4879 Murray Hill. 


ING. 





s469 J Bedford 








Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Phone, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy 
3187 Gramercy. 


Park. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
New York City 
Plaza 2443 


Hunter College, 
lelephone, 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Specialization of Tone Production 
Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
SINGING. 
Tel. 1380 Circle. 


TEACHER OF 


tart Carnegie Hall. 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 4ad St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certific oe i eschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 


Studios -3, New York City. University of 
he wis 9 Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 


Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 7ad St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 





INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hili. 

Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 
CARL FIQUE, PIANO 


KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





New York City. 









PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ALICE M. SHAW 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 
1916-1917 191 
106 West Bath St.. N. Y. Phone 2809 Schuviler 


CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR, 
Concert—Oratorio— Recital. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio: 870 Riverside Drive. Phone Audubon 2581 


Opera 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 


INSTRUCTION OrGAN AND THEORY, 


Conductor Newark Festival Chorus; 
Director of Music Allen-Stevenson School, New 
York City; Organist and Director St. James 
Episcopal Church, Newark. 

Studio: 847 Broad Street, 
26 Halsted St., 


In Pane, 


Assistant 


Newark. 


Residence: East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 

Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 


Studio: 
Management: 


Carnegie 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production, 


Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y,. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





Broadway, 
address, 11 


1425 
Mail 





ADELE 
PIANIST, 
Authorized Teacher 
Residence Studio 
Downtown Studic 
Monday 


LEWING, 

COMPOSER AND COACH 

of the Leschetizky Method 

143 East Fifty-sixth Street 
Steinway Hall 


and Thursday Mornings 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 

TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 

1730 Broadway, Cor. sg9th St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896, 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme, EMMA A. 
(Mrs 
Con TRALTO. 


DAMBMANN, 
Hermann G, Friedmann) 
Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing. 


; res., The Southland Singe 
Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Towdsley, Ac- 
Mitchell, Sec’y. 


companist; Mrs, H. J. 
340 W. s7th St.. N. ¥. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 


230 East 62d Street. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, VIo.inist. 
Nine years of successful teaching and coneert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 


Address: tor W West 126th St., New York, 


Harlem 342 
[In Philadelphia: "Meanie. Address 1821 Dis- 


mond § 








BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 





41 West 4sth Street, New York. 











MUSICAL 





December 7, 1916. COURIER 3 
THE REYL-KRAME VOCAL STUDIOS | MARTE LOUISE TODD | Mme. Marie Zendt Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 
School of Bel Canto Study of Réportoire PIANIST SOPRANO BARITONE 
sce gen ae gts Eo | sua, RSA OF PIANO [Tn eaeagm sete oe 


ADELE KRAHE EMILE REYL 
Coloratara Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 











Entertainments arranged for Balls, Fetes, House 
and Garden Parties. 


Private Instruction in PYANCING 


Aesthetic and Modern 
Saton pg Danss. 


Marcaret S, Crawrorp, 
147 W. s7th St., New York. Tel., Columbus 8119 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song eudal  Penahet Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint. 
Author of “Voice: It's Origin and he Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - YORK 


LEVY ---:-- 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


PRANO 
Be BACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - Boston 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Pupils in Harmony and Composition, Orchestration 
and Conducting, Repertoire and Interpretation. 

Makin Mus:c Scuoor, 10 W. 122d St., 











30-ZMr 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ecci Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 









FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkabl clear 
and high, and great in volume.’ 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


gt.: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


— | perme 
oprano hee Yor er 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassiti [ ,_ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care WILLARD "us 














FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE iii: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t LaForge Murph 
t LaForge Murphy 
A DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—F upile accepted. 
#000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


' LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
” W. 179th Street, New York 


leph 6570 Audub 




















EMILE ONET 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 9 E. 59th St., New York City Phone, Plaza 5070 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 King Edward a Bayard St., Pitisburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


SY Or Improven Music 
reer For BEGINNERS. 

= Send_ for information 

and booklets of indorsements, Mrs, Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City 











PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


Ralph Cc O x 


Composer and 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio 31, rey = Titan Opera House Building 
1 5 Broadway. New York 





POLK 


eae Recital and Oratorio 
New York wv York City 





DAISY CANTRELL 


American Fm ua 
of the 





Concert, 
252 West 85th St. ° 





ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 

_. Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of ‘Voce Prostata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio conehe?- 
_Y. Tel., 7127 Riverside. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. Beaton 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building : . P 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4ta Fifth Ave., New York. 

















Chicago 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS 8S O 








FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Z2zoG 






















Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 
SAYS: 
0 examining a ag voloe 
ont finding it at fault, | always 
suggest to him ae consult 
MADAME VALERI, tere 's v0 voice ut 
not be corrected by her apuiity tremolo | ed, when b 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal th 
1744 Broadway. entrance on 56th St. side 














John Prindle 


606 W. 115th G08 W. 115th SI., New York cone 


oe SCOTT 


Composerof * Sonn oO DREAMS, “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


M 
: SHARP HERDIEN |. 
E 


“cteago. ih. 





rao 


SOP 
5132 Kenmore Avenue 





Director Organ Dept. 


John Doane’ An 


University 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue New York City 


v MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








“624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago, II!. 


OHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil o D’ Achigns. 
1716 Waverley Place, . Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mmo. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 


Concenrs, ORATORIO, erc. 





























For Information 
Address - 





THE 


VirgilConservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A.'M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








Charles Cameron Bal 


TENOR 














ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
5000 Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Soprano, peetpopetiian Sppee Company 
St. lames Hotel New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 














Management: 





Eight years leading teacher, 

Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 





HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Chicago 





Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, D: 
bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN scorns: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jemee Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts,, 


_ ORGAN REC ITAL S. 


idur, Sem- 











ch, 
Philadelphia, 
INSTRUCTION. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 


mum? DILLING 


HARPIST 
18 East 60th St., N. Y. Phone, 
Chicago management: 
Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bidg 


~ % 

















Studio, Plaza 4570 


Richard A 




















TENOR——COMPOSBR 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Son 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight” pats song) 
yy Marte Antoinette Bronte 66th and OTth iow York 
HALLET GIL BERT Tel. 2740 Columbus 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


” “A Little 





235 West 102nd Street New York 
E. Krehbiel writes, “A _. ingratiat 
7 *, artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu 
liarly sympathetic quality, much ‘skill, and a 

most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


FRANK | 


IPOLLOGE 


OPERATIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2800. 
Masic League of ‘America 


_ SHEPHERD 
| 
oy 
Aeolian Hall, N. ¥ 


H. E. van SURDAM 


Concert, Oratorio Reoltal 
Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, : ¥. 





<n 


Addr 








~ REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 


HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 


Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 








279 FIFTH AVE..,’ 
NEW YORK 
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4 MUSICAL COURIER 
rwexer DOOLITTLE CHU 


PIANIST 
606 W. 116th St., New York Phone Morningside 7357 


& SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
nN Available for Re Sid nt Etc. 








EH Metropolites Opera House 67, Mondays and Thursdays 
Contralto 
{ CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 

A Address bos est tr1ath Street, New York. 


Telephone: Morningside 1391 








HAI Mh il WH Ht 






rn Camphill 
AH ea i i | 
MAY MUKLE -* 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
1511 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH 


ALFRED D. SHAW)" 


TENOR 

Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 

(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 

713 N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


Sao Francisco Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
























































HIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball Pianos—Player Pianos 
Pipe Organs—Reed Organs 


Music Rolls 
When you select a Kimball, your judg 
ment is sustained by juries of experts of 
the greatest International Expositions: 
San Francisco, 1915 
Seattle, 1909 Omaha, 1898 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 


Manufactured by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857 























 BARCOLD = 


VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRA First Presbyterian Gays 
Personal Maerese, 524.N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 








B 

E 

§ BEACH, Soprano 
A CONCERT §: ceasenen : OPER. ¥ 
Hi «724 Nostrand Avenue Brooklyn, N 





WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, 


‘RIGHARDSON! 


E Management: Gaertot Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $s $3 s 


qualities and durability 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Lyon & Hearty Buitpine, Cuicaco, Itt. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





cums | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: seed of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


VIOLA COLE 


———- PIA 1889. —_—"- 
612 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 











MOREA 


Dramatic Tenor 
Opera Concert 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
— MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Management, The Wolfsoha Musical 
Burean, | W. 34th St.. New York 


Personal address, St. Habert Hotel, 120 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 


Elizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 











S. W. Cor, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd. 731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
Chicago. “Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career,”"—Jean de Reszke. 


ASTOLFO 


148 WEST oand ST., NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





== MURPHY 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

For concert engagements a 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL atneat 

1 West 34th Street, 





WIGTOR HARRIS ‘= 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





GRACE NELSON 


SOPRANO 


1303 Kirmbaeali Hall, Chicago 


Phone, Harrison 3035 





«. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


WINTER SESSION in St. nee 

Florida. For particulars address e 

Xicsit net © Letareburs, Fla., or 567 ‘Pind 
ew York 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Thirtyfirst Season Opens September 7th. 


Iitustrated Catalog sent free. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors. 
Krwpatt Hart, Carcaco, Int. 








Los Angeles California 

GERTRUDE 
boris BARNETT |= CONCANNON 
CONCERT PIANIST Seep Meme: Nessie, zoe orvtye 


Studio: 100 Carnegie Hall 1, ed York City 
Knabe Piano 


:- GARTON | 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


RICHARD KNOTTS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 
1208 Keenan Bidg Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, OPera 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT MILLER © es 
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LAURENCE 





BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE 
38 West 129th Street, New York City 


THATCHER 


BASS-BARITONE 


624 So. Michigan Avenue =: 8 Chicago, Ill. 


* ASCHENFELDER 


and Piano Instruction 
Studios; ‘i 7 T2nd St., New York, Phone Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


way VWVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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716 Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


LOIS BROWN Pranist 


Management: J, E. ALLEN, 
218 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
533 WEST 150th STREET, NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDURON 1315 


BARITONE 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
Mr. Land bas studied 
with the best teach- 
ers of Europe and 


America. 
GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N. Y. 
St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, 53rd St. and Sth Ave., 








SrPoxnraz 


N.Y. C. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


books, first principles to high- 
¢ boeke, Siet orieevier ‘umes 













RTU! SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler, 51 W. 76th &., N.Y, 





Private and som lessons a” 
OVIDE MUSIN In person. Also In- 
struction by correspondence. 























ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West With Gt., New York City «-Phene, Cathedral 8005 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Renée Chollet 
LYRIC COLORATURA—Crand Opera Prima Donna 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—FESTIVALS 
Hamilton Grange Station Box 1,N.Y. Phone 4537 Audubon 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


— Accompanist — 
Coach— Conductor 


20 East 23rd Street 


tind ROBSARTE vis secs 


Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 
{Teacher of Melba, Farrar, Constantino, Dalmores] 
First-hand knowledge of rofessional require- 

ments explains Robsarte’s large professional fol- 
owing. 


Hotel Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: _ Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 
P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 


4. Cc UNGERER — Grego rian 








New York 














3 wae 
Organ: Organist - Choirmaster, t, 
Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 


Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, rst violin. Lucie Neidharidt, viola. 
Helen Reynolds, ad violin. Carolyn onecpry cello 
Now under the exclusive direction o 
Walter Anderson, 171 Wan ate te Nee Yous 
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THE METROPOLITAN’S 
NEW SOPRANO 





Claudia Muzio, Supported by Caruso and Scotti, Wins 
Extraordinary Ovation at Her Debut as “Tosca“ 





The chief event of interest in connection with the revival 
of Puccini's vivid music drama based on Sardou’s gripping 
play, was the local debut of Claudia Muzio, one of the noted 
sopranos of Italy. A large audience was on hand to greet 
the artist and evidences of expectation and curiosity were 
many. 

The newcomer demonstrated from her first entrance that 
she is an actress of experience and charm, that she knows 
all the tenets and tricks of modern operatic singing, and 
that she possesses an appearance and personality which are 
certain to be of indisputable value to her in her further pre- 
sentations before our public. Youthful, of fine figure and 
attractive features, Muzio makes of Floria Tosca exactly 
the physical picture demanded by the libretto. The other 
characteristics outlined by Sardou, this young operatic im- 
personator realizes as well. Her seductive love making, 
her torments of jealousy, her outbursts of anger, her de- 
spair in Scarpia’s apartment, her tragic revenge upon that 
delectable gentleman, and the final scene with Mario and her 
own leap to death, all were executed with intense feeling 
and vivid imagination. There was no doubt about Muzio’s 
success aS an actress. The audience accorded her an 
ovation. 

As a singer, the visitor also made an excellent i impression, 
The Muzio voice is fresh; pure in quality, well used, and 
exceptionally adaptable to all the shades of emotionalism. 
It is a voice sure to triumph convincingly. 

Caruso was at his best, even though the bit of horseplay 
in which he indulged just before his execution, was in bad 
taste. Scotti gave his customary polished version of Scar- 
pia. Polacco, always a conductor of infinite care, wielded 
from the mass of finely wrought details a big, broad, im- 
pressive reading of the score that fully equalled in artistic 
worth the fine work of the principals. 

After the performance, Miss Muzio was the recipient of 
an ovation such as seldom witnessed at the Metropolitan. 


Hundreds of people crowded forward to the orchestra rail_ 
to call her, with Caruso, again and again, with shouts of/ 


}ravo” and waving hats and handkerchiefs. 

The cello quartet at the beginning of the last act was 
reprehensible in phrasing, tone quality and intonation. 

Why did Tosca change her gown for the last act? Is she 
not supposed to go to the St. Angelo Castle directly from 
the Palazzo Farnese of Act IL? 


Factional Row Over New Leoncavallo Operetta 


Dispatches from ey state that the first perform- 
ance of Leoncavallo’s new operetta, “Lend Me Your 
Wife,” was disturbed by a factional fight among the 
spectators in which blows were exchanged and peace 
only restored after the active interference of the police. 
The exact cause of the disturbance is not clearly ex 
plained, but it appears to have been due to bad feeling 
between those Italians who like Viennese operettas and 
those whose patriotic feelings allow them to only enjoy 
the pure Italian product. 

[lf the new work is as bad as Leoncavallo’s other 
two operettas, “Queen of the Roses” and “The Presi- 
dent,” any friend of music would have the perfect right, 
without further cause, to break up the performance. 
Editor's Note.] 


Church Singer Leste Suit 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court last week 
reversed the decision of the lower court here, which gave 
a verdict of $950 to Edith Magee, for several years contralto 
soloist at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, which John 
D. Rockefeller attends, in an action against Horace W. 
Fish, secretary of the music committee of the congregation. 

Miss Magee sued for a full year’s salary, $050, on the 
ground that early in January, 1914, she was informed by 
Mr. Fish that she need not look for another engagement, as 
her contract, which would expire May 1, would undoubtedly 
be renewed. 

The Appellate Division reversed the verdict of the lower 
court and dismissed the complaint. 


NEW GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY FOR PHILADELPHIA 





Impresario Rosenbach Signs Contract With Principals 
and Proceeds to Engage Big Chorus 





The work of organizing a grand opera company is in 
deed a herculean task, and the duties imposed upon Wil- 
liam Rosenhach, of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, are no exception to the rule. However, the impre- 
sario is steering his course in a manner that is worthy of 
commendation, and on this account should receive the ap- 
proving support of the music loving public at large. 

The chorus and orchestra is, as far as possible, being 
enrolled from the ranks of Philadelphia singers and in- 
strumentalists, at headquarters, 923 Walnut street. 

Ettore Martini, composer and director, has been engaged 
to conduct the performances, the first of which, Mar- 


chetti’s “Ruy Blas,” is booked for December 18 at the 
Academy of Music. 

Ester Ferabini, the soprano; Enrico Montepino, the 
tenor, and a host of other equally well known songsters 
have been withdrawn from the sunny shores of Italy to 
join the ranks of the enterprise. 

Mr. Alexander, who manages the organization made 
known the fact that it is the intention of the management 
to establish a vocal school in connection with the opera 
company, wherein those having promising ability, but little 
money, may receive thorough instruction by capable voice 
culturists, thereby forming an institution ee two main 
factors in view-—instruction and production. . M. W. 


PAOLO TOSTI DEAD 





From Rome comes the announcement of the death of 
Paolo Tosti—Sir Paolo Tosti, by virtue of his English 
title. He was born April 9, 1846, at Ortona, in the Abruzzi, 
Italy. 

Tosti was a familiar sight in the concert halls and 
fashionable drawing rooms of London, in which city 
he spent about thirty years of his active musical life. 
The honorary title of knighthood which was conferred 
on him by the late King Edward VII is an outward 
sign of the favor he enjoyed in high society as the re- 
sult of his gentlemanly bearing and the satisfaction he 
gave as vocal instructor to the aristocratic amateurs 
of the royal family. His works have more charm than 
depth, which accounts for the immense popularity some 
of them enjoyed. The success of “Good Bye,” for in- 
stance, was one of the greatest in the whole history of 
music publishing, and it is satisfactory to record the 
fact that the song is entirely free from the vulgarity 
and cheap rhythms that are generally supposed to be 
the necessary ingredients of popular songs. 


MAHLER’S “LIED 
VON DER ERDE’ 








Stokowski and His Orchestra Have Another Important 
Mahler Premiére 





Gustav Mahler’s “Das Lied von der Erde,” a cycle of 
symphony songs for solo alto and tenor, with orchestral 
accompaniment, will have its first American performance 
in Philadelphia, on December 14, with Leopold Stokowski 
conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra. The tenor solos 
will be sung by Johannes Sembach, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

INEZ FIELD DAMON ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF MUSIC SECTION 
Cem ek 2 A, 


Schenectady Teachers Honored at Recent Session— 
Interesting Discussions 





At the recent meeting of the music section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association at Buffalo, three inter- 
esting papers were read in the morning session, as follows: 
The High School Chorus and Its Influence Upon the 
Community, George Oscar Bowen, Yonkers; Violin 
Classes and Their Influence, Inez Field Damon, Schenec- 
tady; The Supervisor and the Professional Musicians of 
the Community, James T. Sautter, Binghamton. Much 
interest and discussion centered around Miss Damon’s 
paper on Violin Classes, many questions being asked. 
Enthusiasm in favor of such classes was aroused. 

On Tuesday afternoon a concert in the Auditorium 
brought forth the High School Festival Orchestra, Arthur 
J. Abbott, director, and John F. Grant, organist. The 
High School Festival Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Abbott, supervisor of music in Buffalo, did most cred 
itable work. 

At the business meeting the announcement was made of 
the election of Inez Field Damon, supervisor of music in 
Schenectady, N. Y., as president of the music section for 
the coming year. 

There were animated discussions at both Round Tables. 
The matter receiving particular attention at the High 
School Round Table was the giving of high school credits 
for outside study of music, the plans for the same in use 
in Schenectady and Yonkers being discussed. Miss 
Damon, the president-elect, was asked to name a commit- 
tee of five who were to make a state wide canvas of high 
schools to secure a consensus of opinion about the matter. 
The committee consists of Russell Carter, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., the retiring president; Mr. Bowen, Yonkers; Mr. Ab- 
hott, Buffalo; Mr. Tunnecliff, Potsdam, and Mr. Sautter, 
Binghamton. This committee hopes to be able to submit 
for approval or revision to the Association next year a 
report of the attitude of the high schools of the state, the 
idea being to present it then to the state department for 
acceptance. 

This seems to be the beginning of a movement which 
will be of great value to music as well as to the high 
schools of the state. I. F. D 





Van der Stucken Sails 





Frank Van der Stucken sailed for Europe last Tuesday. 


BRACALE OPERA FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Will Appear in Pacific Coast Cities in April After 
Havana Season 


Adolfo Bracale, director of the Bracale Opera Com 
pany, returned from Italy several weeks ago and left 
immediately for a visit to Havana, during which he com 
pleted the plans for his coming season there. His 
company will  leay here to open at the Teatro 
Nacionale, Havana, at Christmas time, the first per- 
formance being Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” The Havana 
season will include twenty performances 
instead of sixteen, as last year, and there will be 
beside ten special performances and seven matinees, finish- 
ing in Havana at the end of January. The company will 
then make a tour of Cuba lasting about forty days, after 
which it will be iaken intact to San Francisco where it 
will play a three weeks’ season at the Cort Theatre, begin- 
ning Apri! 2, 1917. The local management will be in the 
hands of Ettore Patrizia and Frank Healy After the 
San Francisco engagement the company will play in the 
principal southern California cities. Dates for Seattle and 
Salt Lake City are already arranged and negotiations are 
under way for engagements in several other cities of the 
far west. The company is made up as follows: sopranos, 
Anna Fitziu, Lucille Lawrence, Ayres Borghi-Zerni, Pina 
Bitelli, Maria Alemanni, and Giuseppina Paggi; mezzo 
sopranos, Regina Alvarez and Ada Paggi; tenors, Ippolite 
Lazaro, and Giuseppe Taccani; baritones, Ernesto Car 
onna, Giuseppe La Puma, Riccardo Stracciari, and Gio- 
vanni Valle; basses, Giuseppe Bardi and Antonio Borelli; 
conductors, Arturo Bovi, Riccardo Dellera, Amadeo Fer 
rer. The orchestra numbers sixty-two men. There is a 


subscription 


chorus of fifty-five and a ballet of twenty-four. The 
repertoire includes “Dannazione di Faust,” “Isabeau,” 
“Wally,” “Chenier,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Puritani,” 


“Carmen,” “Butterfly,” Puccini’s “Manon,” “Tosca,” “Ern 
ani,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Traviata,” “Barbiere di Sivig 
lia,” “Lohengrin,” “Favorita,” “Fanciulla del West,” the 
first three of which are new for Havana 


Self Satisfied New York 


Rather derisively, but none the less justly, the Chicago 
ers of recent date remarks: “Reviewers for the New 

York City newspapers are complaining (or boasting) that 
ten operas were given in the first fortnight of the Metro 
politan’s season, which, like the Auditorium’s, was begun 
on the 13th inst. Sixteen were mounted by Campanini in 
the same fortnight—three for the first time in Chicago, 
and a fourth, ‘Le Prophete,’ after so long an interval that 
it was a novelty to most of the patrons.” 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of December 11 


Monday, December ti, “iphigenia in ‘Tauris’; Wednes 
ry December 13, “Pearl Fishers”; Thursday, December 
, “Lohe ngrin” (Rappold, Urlus); Friday, December 15, 


(Kurt, Botta, DeLuca) and “Pagliacci” (Mu 
Amato); Saturday, December 16, afternoon, 
(Alda, Mason, Martinelli, Scotti); evening 
“Lohengrin”: Sunday evening concert, De- 
Wagner program (Rappold, Urlus, Hagemann 


Cav alle ria’ 
zi0, Caruso, 
“Bohéme” 
(Brooklyn), 
cember 10, 
conducting ) 


Boston- National Opera Plans 


Director Max Rabinoff’s Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company finished its engagement at Baltimore last Satur- 
day evening, completing the first portion of its tour. The 
second will begin on Christmas night, December 25, at 
Washington, and continue until the second week in April, 
1917. This second trip will cover practically the entiré 
United States, the extreme points touched being Hartford, 
Conn., New Orleans, Tacoma and St. Paul, 


Wielich Leaves Opera Magazine 


Ludwig Wielich no longer is connected with the Opera 
Magazine, but has joined the Salsomaggiore Company in 
this city, an establishment which duplicates the famous 
dry fog baths given in Salsomaggiore, Italy Many sing 
ers avail themselves of the treatment The local company 


is headed by Andrea de Segurola, president, and Orrin 
Bastedo, vice-president 


Ferrari-Fontana Here 





Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana, the tenor arrived in New 
York last week from Italy 


Ganz Success in Havana 


(By Telegram) 


Havana, December 2, 1916 
Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, scored a 
phenomenal suceess at his Havana Debut All the 
music critics at the concert were unanimous in pro 
nouncing him a finished artist of the very first rank 


(Signed) FRANCE co ACOSTA, 
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sonare, WAN DYCK 


Metropolitan Opere 
Management ane FRIEDBERG, 1426 Broadway 


KARL J ORN 


ENOR 
Address: Hotel Antes New York 


ALFRED KASTNER 


Solo Harpist 
Honorary Member Royal Academy of Music, London 
CONCERTS, MUSICALES, TUITION 
Addrress: 102 Convent Ave., New York City. Telephone: Morningside 8920 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 


Wagner Festival, Bayreath: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y 
Accompanist Mme. Alma Glack, Tour 1916-17 


MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 WEST Mth STREET NEW YORK 


MARY KAESTNER 
Now with San pits pen A Company 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND FESTIVALS IN 
EARLY SPRING 
Menagem ent: FRED 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St., New York 


FELICE LYNE 


Now Touring England 
ADDRESS, { HAY HILL, BERKELEY SO. 
LONDON 


BASTEDO 


BARITONE : MANA ZUCCA, 


The successful young’ American composer. 




































































































































Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1461 Broad- 
way, New York City 











Century Club Presents Mana Zucca Compositions 


° 
On Friday afternoon, December 1, 1916, the Century The God Who Made Himself 


Theatre Club held an open meeting in the grand ballroom 


of the Hotel Astor. The musical program consisted of : : 
The songs by Mana Zucca, the successful Americ: an composer. Introduction to the Psychology of Music 


; Herman Lohre, tenor, was the soloist and s: ang “Two Little 
Philharmonic Society Stars,” and = amg Hie: ore both — roe By GEORGE EDWARDS 
compositions. They were delightfully interpreted and an : 

Y ke encore was necessary after each of her songs. Published serially 

of New Yor al D Subscription in advance one dollar 
acoeseset ates Write for sample chapters 

1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 The recent appearance of Paul Reimers, who has been 
called the “Master of Lieder, chanson and folk song,” Oswald C. Coffman,’ Publisher, San Diego, Cal. 


at the first Monday Morning Musicale at the Bellevue- 















































The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year Stratford in Philadelphia, was a triumph for the tenor. 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- The Philadelphia Record declared: 

seas : : Thi Reimers made a deep impression with the style and polish with 
tivities have _ agg Ae oe one = his which he invested his work. In the French, Russian, Sadan. 
anniversary wi ye fittingly celebratec ya Swiss, Scotch and German group he not only showed great ver- 

: . . . tility, but Il bl th 

festival series of five concerts, four of which will po on = re sonoma Fi get roa he songs were so well MARGUERITE 
be included in the regular subscription series on Mr. Reimers recently received an invitation from Mar- 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday garet Wilson, the President’s daughter, to sing at the 


White House on December 12. Owing to a conflicting 
date, Mr. Reimers was unable to accept. 


THE ORCHESTRA — 
Music Lovers Like La Forge Songs 


BERIZA 


.PRIMA DONNA 


Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 








The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 


i seas osef Stransky, will continue to 
sixth season by J ky American audiences enjoy eank La Forge—both as 






maintain the high artistic standards which have an accompanist and as a composer. At the New York SOPRANO 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the recital which Margarete Matzenauer gave at Carnegie 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, November 22, CHICAGO OPERA 












the singer so delighted her audience with two songs by 
this composer that she was forced to repeat them. 


ASSOCIATION 





profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 






PARIS OPERA 
COMIQUE 





Program of Fay Foster's s Songs, December 9 












° Fay Foster, the young catia composer, will give a 

FELIX F, LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall recital of her dan jena at the Country Life Exposition, ADDRESS 
NEW YORK New York, on Saturday afternoon, December 9. Care-Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The entire program will be sung by pupils of Miss Fos- 7 

ter, with the one exception of George Reimherr, tenor. 
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BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING & DRAMATIC RECITATION 
CONCERTS ‘AND RECITALS 
44 West 44th Street, New York 














NEW BEAUTIFUL SONGS 


“Ah Love,” “Romance,” “Oh Love, ” “Each Morn a Thousand 
Roses Brings,” “April,” “O Ariwara,” by 


CHAKLES cer enee CARLSON. 


epee & Harret, New York. 


CARL BEUTEL 


Pianist—Composer 


Care of Musical Courier, 615 Orchestra Hall Bidg. 
Chicago, II. 


MAXWELL 


Director Newcomb School of Music 
New Orleans, La. 


H. H. BELLAMANN | 


PIANIST—LECTURER 
Prepares pupils for Philipp, Paris 


KATHARINE BELLAMANN 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor of the Sokoloff Orchestra 


San Francisco . : California 


CORTESE 


Harpist Mrs, Jason Walker 


Southern Representative 
Aeolian Hall, N.Y. Memphis, Tenn. 


HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 
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Antonia Sawyer 
Manager 





Organist 
DENVER, COLO. 
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BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH AND NORWEGIAN 
_ S61 WEST 143rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Telephone 2970 Audubon 
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STORY’S 


HAROLD HENRY 


Tour 1916-17 Booking 


Mr. Henry continues to win by artistic solidity, original talent for 
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characterization and, as occasion offers, hege jootne, His execu- 
tion is remarkable. —Maurice Halperson, The N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, 
March 9, 1916. 


Steinway Piano Used 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Personal 613-14 Lyon & Healy Bidg. 
Address Chicago 





| REDLANDS, CAL. 





A very delightful organ recital by Edith Rounds 
Smith, organist at the First Congregational Church, 
proved an auspicious opening to the musical season 
here. With a broad understanding of her art and play- 
ing with skill and finish Mrs. Smith’s programs are 
always a delight. Mrs. Horace Slater’s rich contralto 
was effective in songs by Sanderson, MacMurrogh, 
Haris and Brahms, 


Spinet Concert 


As was true of the preceding organ recital the con- 
cert given by the Spinet, the following day, was com- 
plimentary to the yc votdhe to the convention of the 
Federation of Southern Counties Clubs. Stringed quar- 
tet numbers, quintet, piano and vocal solos made up 
the program. The Phillip Goodwin Quartet played 
numbers by Mendelssohn and Schubert, and with Mme. 
Lord-Wood at the piano gave Jadassohn’s quintet, op. 
70, the first time it has been heard here. The ensemble 
work was well knit and the performances thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Georgianna Strauss sang beautifully “The Song of 
India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), being particularly well 
done. Songs by Leoncavallo, Ball, Cyril Scott and Liza 
Lehmann were also enjoyed. 


Mme. Lord-Wood delighted her audience with the 
“Rigoletto” fantasie and encored it with a Chopin 
number. 


University Octete Gives First Concert 


The third season of the Octet of the University of 
Redlands finds it growing in unity and mobility. A 
program made up of songs old and new was received 
with much pleasure by a large audience. Vocal and 
violin solos gave variety to the evening’s music, which 
was rendered with much spontaneity. L. W. S. 


Chicago Endorses Victor Wittgenstein’ s Art 





Reflections on Victor Wittgenstein’s keyboard art as 
demonstrated 1n his Chicago recital are given below: 

Mr. Wittgenstein . . proved to be an unusually excellent 
pianist. Brilliancy and a lively intelligence mark his interpreta- 
tions. His playing gives a refreshing impression of intellectual 
alertness and energy.—Chicago Examiner, November 15, 1916. 





technic . . is a well 


Mr. Wittgenstein has a clear crisp 
understanding. -- 


equipped pianist, who plays with feeling and 
Chicago Evening Post, November 15, 1916. 





Mr. Wittgenstein . made manifest a correct method of 
execution.— Chicago Herald, November 15, 1916. 

Greater New York favor is expressed herewith: 

Mr. Wittgenstein has the command of technic, firmness and 
sureness of touch and the — U6 young manhood which gives 
commanding sweep of the key . his deft and dainty 
fingering was charming.- stheckinn. "Eagle, November 30, 1916. 





Last night at Aeolian Hall, Senbattan, Victor Wittgenstein, 
pianist, . . . again . + delighted an audience of more 
than fair size. . Wittgenstein is a musician first and last, and 
sacrifices none of his ability as such for affectation.- —Brooklyn 


Standard-Union, November jo, 1916. 





freedom of style, and 


Mr. Wittgenstein’s performance showed 
.—New York Sun, 


re fine command of technical ability. 
November 30, 1916. 





pedalling was remarkably good.— 
iteveutner 30, 1916. 


Victor Wittgenstein’s 
New York Evening W orld, 





Mr. Wittgenstein proved once more that he is . . . an artist 
whose playing is uplifted by fire and real imaginative gift. He is 
one of the most generally satisfactory young American artists now 
before the pubiic.—New York Tribune, November 30, 1916. 





Mr. Wittgenstein’s playing throughout is sincere and honest.— 
New York Times, November 30, 1916. 





Victor Kiizdd’s “Witches Dance” for Violin 





Among aitractive novelties recently published by the 
house of Carl Fischer, which merit special mention, are a 
set of violin pieces with piano accompaniment by Victor 


Kiizd6. The titles indicated different moods, yer gy 
portrayed by the composer. The “Talisman” and “An- 
gelus” are melodies of the pure and simple type. The 


“Country Dance,” a frolicky tune with effective pizzicato 
passages, is full of mirth, and the “Promenade Grotesque’ 
is descriptive of the tramp of an eccentric. The most 
unique of the set, however, is the “serenade” and “Witches’ 
Dance” for violin alone. There is nothing like it in the 
literature, Eddy Brown (for whom it was written, and 
to whom it is dedicated) invariably creates a sensation 
with it, and therefore frequently plays it—most often by 
special request. He has also made a record of it for the 
Columbia Company. An unusually large demand is al- 
ready reported. 


Walter Rothwell to Lead Symphony Club 


Walter Henry Rothwell, the 
coach, who won universal success as leader of the Civic 
Orchestral Society concerts in Madison Square Garden 
last summer, is conducting the Symphony Club this sea- 
son. Mme. Kurt will be the soloist at the first concert 
given under Mr. Rothwell’s direction by this organization 
in Aeolian Hall, January 31. Mme. Kurt was soloist at 
one of the Madison Scuare Garden concerts while Mr. 
Rothwell was conducting. She was impressed, as many 
others were, with his skill and is glad to be able to sing 
for him so soon again. Aeolian Hall will undoubtedly be 
the scene of an enthusiastic audience on January 31, many 
music lovers having expressed themselves as being eager to 
hear again an orchestral concert conducted by Mr. Roth- 
well. The proceeds of the concert will be given as usual 
to charity. 


conductor and operatic 
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completed, 
Miss Case did 





some of 

















sentimentality, and a f 





Ganz and Anna Case at Richmond 





-- ists. 


Generous past belief was the concert last night, given would like to have had it done. in rr 
it the Cit iditorium by Anna Case and Rudolph were delightful and Mr. Ganz’s own composition, “Pen- 
Ganz. Not merely generous in quantity, but in quality sive Spinner,” showed skill and originality both in writ- 
and in art ing and performance. 

Every newspaper in town spoke of it as an “abso The concert was under the local management 
lutely flawless concert.” The audience was very large W. H. Betts. 
ind both Miss Case and Mr. Ganz had to give encores ee oe ene 
ifter their respective parts of the program had been Leila Holterhoff Sings 


the most beautiful singing 


heard here in many years. She began with Rubinstein, noon, November 27, when Leila Holterhoff gave her first 
but included several modern lyrics notably. Nothing recital in New York City. Her voice is a light soprano 
in the list was more satisfying than the aria and recita which has been carefully trained. Her program consisted 
tive from “Theodora,” which would have been more in of four groups of songs. The first was made up of four 
stantly recognized, doubtless, as “Angels Ever Bright songs by Bach, Mozart, Gluck and Sesch, the first two being 
and Fair Its limpid simplicity brought out the best sung in German, the others in Italian. Her second group 
qualities of Miss Case’s voice, the full beauty of her comprised numbers by Saint-Saéns and Brahms, which sh> 
tone and her perfect legato. The aria from “Louise” — sang fluently, showing great appreciation for ths sentiment 
gave all the opportunity needed for revealing Miss of the words. Tschaikowsky and Gretschaninoff were the 
Case metropolitan quality. Her beauty and slender composers whose songs made up her third group. The re- 
young grace, with a captivating smile thrown in, would mainder of her program was devoted entirely to English 
carry any audience away songs by Brown, Manney, Cyril Scott, Henschel, Bauer and 
Rudolph Ganz proved himself again the sincere, fin- Spross, ‘ ; 
ished player, Style without affectation, sentiment with- Miss Holterhoft had a very friendly audience which ap- 


ine sweep of force in all his 


playing put him in the rank of the world’s best pian- 
One felt that the third movement of MacDowell 
The Chopin numbers 


The Comedy Theatre was well filled on Monday after- 


plauded her for her excellent work and some very beauti- 









































Grace WHISTLER 


CON TR ALTO 




















Press Notices of one of the Most 
Successful Recitals of the Season 
at Aeolian Hall, New York: 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 


Miss Grace Whistler gave a song recital last night in 
Aeolian Hall before a large audience. Her program was well made and excel- 
lently presented, with melodious tone and expression. Miss Whistler’s voice is a 
contralto with warmth and brilliancy, and her living and singing abroad accounts 
for the finency of diction and style. 


MAIL —Grace Whistler, an American contralto, gave her New York recital at 
Acolian Hall last evening. She is one of a large number of good musicians who have 
returned to her country since the European upheaval as a concert singer. Miss 
Whistler has much in her favor, in particular may be mentioned intelligence, a 
dignified presence and an artistic restraint. Moreover, her voice is naturally of 
the rea! contralto range and quality. 





JOURNAL—Grace Whistler gave much enjoyment to a good- | & PRESS—Grace Whistler, contralto, gave a song recital last 
sized audience. night in Aeolian Hall. Miss Whistler proved herself in posses- 

GLOBE -——Miss Whistler has a naturally good voice, her sing sion of a voice of much natural sweetness. 
ing showed intelligence and taste HERALD —Miss Grace Whistler, American contralto, gave a 

EVENING SUN-—Grace Whistler, contralto, an admirable song recital at Aeolian Hall last night. She has a voice of 
singer, made her debut last Monday night fine quality. 

TRIBUNE-——Grace Whistler, contralto, gave a song recital at TELEGRAPH —Grace Whistler gave an_ interesting recital 
Acolian Hall last night, before a friendly audience. Her voice | yesterday evening at Aeolian Hall. Miss Whistler has a con- 
is powerful and well trained; there are few defects in her sing- | tralto voice of good quality—which she uses well. Her singing 
ing. * * ®* Again and again she took difficult passages wit of her well chosen program made a good impression and she 
unstrained precision received much applause. 











Miss Whistler 
STUDIOS: 210 FIFTH AVENUE . ° S 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Teaches 














ful flowers were presented to her after the second group. 
She was accompanied by Mary Wells Capewell, and there 
was perfect accord between singer and accompanist. 

That Miss Holterhoff has been an indefatigable student 
to have acquired the knowledge of languages and singing 
which she has at her command, when one realizes the 
handicap under which she lives—i. e., her loss of sight. 
Many persons who are in full possession of all their facul- 
ties might feel proud to be equipped with as fine a training 
for their chosen profession as Miss Holterhoff, whose com- 
mand of languages and singing is very remarkable. 


Report From Soder-Hueck Artists on Tour 








Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York vocal teacher, re- 
cently received a letter from Walter Heckman, operatic 
tenor, who this winter is touring with his own Trio Con- 
cert Act on the vaudeville circuit. Mr. Heckman wrote 
from Richmond, Va., where he met Yolanda Preszburg; 
lyric soprano, and leading lady of the Schubert production, 
“Blue Paradise,” now on the road, another successful 
Soder-Hueck artist-pupil. Mr. Heckman said that he 
“went to the performance, and was most agreeably sur- 
prised with Miss Preszburg’s beautiful singing, her charm- 
ing and clever acting and stage appearance, and that she 
made a great hit with the audience and certainly is the 
star of the show.” 

Miss Preszburg, only twenty-two years of age, and very 
gifted, this being only her second season on the stage, will 
without doubt in a short time win fame for herself, and 
Mme. Soder-Hueck was naturally delighted with the good 
news received. 

Mr. Heckman, the possessor of a beautiful operatic 
tenor voice, was for several years the leading tenor With 
the Dunbar Operatic Quartet; he also has toured the 
country, filling numberless Chautauqua bookings, and 
thrilling his audiences when ending the song, “I Hear You 
Calling Me” (Marshall), with his thrilling high C. This 
year he has his own vaudeville act and bookings and meets 
with immense success artistically as well as financially. 
He is booked for a tour lasting until after Christmas, but 
early in the New Year he will appear at the Palace Theatre, 
New York, where all his friends look forward to greet- 
ing him. 

Mr. Heckman received his entire voice training and 
coaching at the Soder-Hueck studios, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York. 

American Institute Recital 

November 27 a piano recital was given at the America? 
Institute of Applied Music (Kate S. Chittenden, dean of 
the faculty) by Louise R. Keppel and Watson H. Giddings, 
pupils of Leslie Hodgson. Miss Keopel contributed Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons,” Brahms’ second ballade, Chopin’s 
“Fantasie Impromptu” and Godard’s “En Route,” in which 
she displayed facile technic, excellent taste and a free 
poise. Mr. Giddings gave MacDowell’s “To the Sea,” 
Brahms’ G minor rhapsodie, a Chopin waltz and Liszt's 
“Hungarian Fantasie,” accompanied by Miss Keppel. To- 
gether the two young artists gave a group for two pianos, 
from Arensky’s op. 15. Mr. Giddings, who is also an or- 
ganist of increasing reputation, plays the piano in a mas- 
terful way without losing any of the requisite delicacy and 
beauty of tone. 


Skovgaard in Washington Next Week 


Next week’s bookings for Skovgaard, the prominent 
Danish violinist and his Metropolitan Company, are listed 
below: December 10, Colfax, Wash.; December 11, 
Spokane, Wash.; December 13, Ellensburg, Wash.; 
December 14, Olympia, Wash.; December 15, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 
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Recent Triumphs for Eddy Brown 








AS SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY AND CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 











Even in these days of vir- 











himself 
triumph 


Orchestra, mace 
no less than a 
delight of 
Faye, in The Chicago Daily 





Hail, the conquering hero comes! 


returned last year to his na 
known for the 


the phrases, playing at times almost after the 


tuosity his technic is extra- 
ordinary, and he tore into 
the staggering difficulties of 
the Concerto with the spirit 
of a man who had it abso- 
lutely in his grasp and 
fairly joyed in the doing, 
but it was not technic for 
the sake of display, but be- 
cause the full power of this 
music can be brought out 
only by a man who has ab- 
solute command of the fin- 
gerboard. Mr. Brown played 


that appealed to our sense 
of the fitness of things, yet 
with a poise and sense of 
proportion that never per- 
mitted him to overstep the 


playing. 








He comes in the person of Eddy Brown, violinist, who 
ative land, and yesterday, as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
first time to a Chicago audience. His success was 
of tone, he emphasized the languorous 
manner of a_ ‘cellist.—Stanley K. 


ment.—Cincinnati 


With extraordinary beauty 





News. Commercial Tribune. 











Management: 


So striking a talent has not been made manifest in Orchestra Hall for several seasons. 
The youthful performer of Tschaikowsky’s work has walked far down the path that leads to the 
goal of perfect art, for it is no mere student who can toss off the di 
certo with his almost insolent unconcern, nor is it always given to the 
performer to play with the authority and conviction that Mr. 
rowski, in Chicago Herald. 


His performance of the Tschaikowsky Concerto was a notable achievement. 
throughout was blurless, clean, unsmeary and always live. He obtained definite clarity with 
mellowness in the exacting range of the Concerto, and he kept his tone dominant and liquid. 


—Frederick Donaghey, in Chicago Tribune. 


Eddy Brown was the soloist, and one whose masterly playing added another delight. Appar- 
ently he has everything a violinist needs to have, technic, tone, temperament, understanding. 
The result leaves one breathless. 
this Slavic music with a fire — announce the great artist. We shall wish to hear more and a great deal more from Mr. 

rown. There is reason to anticipate from such a player the finest and best there is in violin 
He was splendidly received and applauded by conductor, band and audience, into 
a veritable ovation due to his attainments.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


4 He played the Mendelssohn Concerto with such stunning technical equipment and exquis- 
ite tone as to elicit a veritable ovation.—Cincinnati Post, 


Eddy Brown, one of the most prapeunees musical talents revealed in recent years, was 
e 


bounds of good  taste.— 

Karleton Hackett, in Chi- 

cago Evening Journal. the soloist. The most impressive 
musicianship. Without frill or ex 


and executing with a_ technical 
The Mendelssohn Concerto was a thing of beauty and fervor in his hands, an artistic achieve- 
Enquirer. 


enunciating with a_ refinement, 


Eddy Brown made a fine and deep impression. 
and great virility, though but twenty-one years old. 
gesting genius that “does what it must” rather than talent that “does what it can.”—Cincinnati 


culties of the Con- 
most experienced 


Brown disclosed.—Felix Bo- 


His playing 


His calmness almost carried to austerity, his surety and 








ature of his playing is his fine, legitimate, unobtrusive 
eration, he plays as a real artist, phrasing beautifully, 
mastery that is consummate. 


He exhibited wonderful technical skill 
He has a convincing assertiveness, sug- 








Loudon Charlton, 
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MABEL 


GARRISON 


As Queen of the Night in “The Magic Flute” 








AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


November 20, 1916 


NEW YORK EVENING GLOBE: 


“Miss Garrison sang the Queen of the 
Night better than it has been sung in New 
York, at least since Mme. Sembrich did it 
in her best estate. She sang with pure 
and vibrant tone, with expressiveness and 
finish of phrasing and with fluency and 
clearness in the execution of the colora- 
tura that carried her with unshaken ease 
to the towering pinnacle of the F above the 
staff. Here is one American singer who 
one would say has achieved the definitive 
emergence. The audience recognized the 
fairness of her triumph and applauded her 
in kind.” 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 


“Her fresh young voice startled some 
people who had not noticed the change in 
the cast, and the famous ‘staccato aria’ 
won an ovation. The applause came from 
all over the house and not from a claque. 
Any lack of vocal power was more than 
atoned by the little artist’s clean-cut colora- 
tura.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“Her success was unmistakable; she dis- 
played a voice of real purity and charm. 
The first air is delivered so far back upon 
the stage as to test the carrying power of 
the voice engaged in it, yet carrying power 
is not always determined by volume, but 
by the excellence of production, and Miss 
Garrison met the test well. She showed a 
very creditable command of the very diffi- 
cult coloratura that she had to cope with, 
especially in the second air. Her singing 
was highly appreciated.” 


STAATS-ZEITUNG: 


“Mabel Garrison undertook hastily the 
taxing coloratura role of the Queen of 
Night. The young artist was not only skil- 
ful, but did honor to her work throughout 
with satisfactory manner. he delivery 
was tonally very good and the technic of 
song was excellent. . Certain it is that 
the young lady surprised everybody, how- 
ever good their expectations were of her 
capability. The difficult trills and staccatos 
were given by the artist with unusual as- 
surance. She received very hearty ap- 
plause after both arias. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 


“Mabel Garrison acquitted herself splen- 
didly in the coloratura passages with which 
the part abounds.” 





Photo © Mishkin, N. Y. 





NEW YORK COMMERCIAL: 

“Miss Hempel’s sudden indisposition gave 
Mabel Garrison the chance of her life to 
step into the most difficult soprano role so 
far as vocal requirements are concerned 
and to make good. She sang the florid but 
beautiful music with fervor and estab- 
lished herself as a coloratura soprano who 
must be taken into account hereafter.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 

“As Queen of the Night the little Amer- 
ican prima donna acquitted herself in a 
way that earned her many rounds of ap- 
plause. Easily she soared upward to the 
lofty F above high C in the aria in the 
first act, her light and flexible voice sound- 
ing clear and resonant. The difficult stac- 
cati of the Revenge aria, with its equally 
altitudinous range, she managed in a man- 
ner most creditable.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST: 

“As Queen of the Night Miss Garrison 
received something of an ovation. Her 
coloratura was clean-cut and her tone 
quality exquisite.” 


NEW YORK SUN: 

“Miss Garrison put to her credit a very 
good bit of singing, beautiful in tone, clean 
in execution and correct in style.” 


NEW YORK GERMAN HEROLD: 


“Miss Garrison’s clean coloratura sound- 
ed clearer and more beautiful than ever.” 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 
“Miss Garrison sang the florid music well 
and scored a genuine success.” 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH: 
“She achieved the vocal triumph of the 
evening.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


“Miss Garrison sang the music of the 
two excrutiatingly difficult airs very well 
indeed, doing better work, from a purely 
musical point of view, than any of her more 
experienced associates.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 

“In Mozart's smooth flowing melodies and 
in the coloratura arias of the Queen of the 
Night she showed the lovely quality of her 
voice and her fine vocal art to advantage. 
The audience called her before the curtain 
several times at the end of the second scene 
of the second act.” 











MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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CZAR NICHOLAS II HONORS FIFTY YEAR 
CELEBRATION OF MOSCOW CONSERVATOIRE 


Artist Alumni Gives Program—History of Development—Famous Names on 
Faculty List—First Performance-—Ippolitov—Ivanow the New Director 
—Interesting Stati: stics— Famous Students 













Denuter Ee ee a } of the Synod sang beautifully sacred songs under the 
On Ser ,} the M a tae leadership of Stepanow, a former pupil of the conserva- 
ns ptember 14, 1¢@ MOSCOW Conservatoire celebra ed toire. The whole staff of professors, with the director, 

the fiftieth anniversary of its existence The troublesome Ippolitow-lvanow, at their head, and all the students 
time of war was not suitable for a joyful and splendid were present, A requiem was held at the tomb of 
festival; it therefore became a session of an intimate Nikolai Rubinstein, a sacred service which is of a very 























ee, _ led by professors, students and several dis- impressive kind in the ritual of the Orthodox faith, 
tinguished personalities ending with the words: “Eternal memory to the dead!” MOSCOW CONSERVATORY AS IT APPEARED IN 1872. 
Service at Danilow Convent The above mentioned session was opened by a speech, (from an old photograph). 






; delivered by Director Ivanow, in which he gave a brief : : 
On the evening of the Jubilee day, a church service at survey of the historical development of the Moscow A Survey of the Historical Development of the Moscow 














the Danilow Convent (where Nikolai Rubinstein was (Conservatoire, its high artistic mission and its aims Conservatoire 

uried) took ‘ y » De - . + 

yuried ) . place, held b; = jg downy ntl who for The director distributed medals (Orden des Staates) This musical institution has played a most important 
+ ur ; mime a proi ona at the Thom ONnSeT Vi oo to many of the active members of the institution, by role in the development of musical art in Russia. 

ac 18 & COMpoOser O! Sacred MUSIC le magnificent choir which his Majesty the Tsar, Nicholas II, honored the Fifty years ago music in our land was only a pastime 















semi-centennial celebration of the conservatoire. It was for the rich. Seeking amusement, they considered it as 
a liberal mark of recognition of the great work done a diversion. Just at that period Russia was awakened 














there. The national hymn was sung by pupils. for a more cultured period of existence by the great 

The celebration closed with a beautiful performance reforms and reorganizations introduced by the Emperor 

LENA DORIA DEVINE by artists, who had been trained at the Moscow Conser- Alexander II. At that time of intellectual upheaval, the 
vatoire, i. ¢, Mme, Neshdanowa (singer), C. Igoumnow brothers Anton and Nikolai Rubinstein, with their crea- 

Pupil of Francesco Lamperti (pianist), M. Press (violin), Podgorny (cello). The tive genius, and led by their high ideals, grasped just 
——~ VOCAL STUDIO —— pieces chosen were all by composers who were former what was necessary for Russia in the domain of musi- 

1425 BROADWAY NEW YORK pupils of the conservatoire. The last number was by cal art. They felt what should be done to bring a 
I'schaikowsky, his trio “A la Mémoire d’un grand artiste,” thorough knowledge of music within the reach of every- 

composed in commemoration of Nikolai Rubinstein, an one. With the help of the Grand Duchess’ Ellena 
a a eed Saree ___}| homage due to the founder of the Moscow Conservatoire. Pavlowna, who obtained permission from the Emperor, 








Alexander I], the Russian Musical Society was founded 
at Petrograd in 1859, and some time later a “Filiale” of 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO it in Moscow. The brothers Rubinstein were the active 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, members of it, organizing symphony concerts and musi- 

cal classes, which became forerunners of the conserva- 
847 West End Ave., New York = toires inaugurated at Petrograd in 1859, and at Moscow 


in 1866, just a half century ago. The Grand Duchess, 
Ellena Pavlowna, a highly cultured, kind hearted woman, 


BASSO CANTANTE always striving to do noble things in the noblest way, 
Exclusive Management: patronizing every kind of scientific and artistic institu- 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, tion, obtained by her influence at the court a_ yearly 

1451 Broadway - - - New York subsidy for the conservatoires. 


Nikolai Rubinstein organized musical classes in his own 
lodging, and systematically and largely enriched the scope 


LYRIC SOPRANO ety Amy ge of them, introducing lessons for violin, cello, singing, and 
For Concerts and Recitals, address FRED 0. = chorus training. It was entirely due to Nikolai Rubin- 
RENARD, Moer.. 216 West 70th St. N.Y. CitY = stein, a personality of irresistible charm, that these classes 
gained ground in Moscow, and the number of pupils in- 
116-91 MRS. H. H. A. BEACH a 


creased from year to year. In 1866 the classes were 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK In Middle West; Amy Keith Jones, 800 North Clark Street, Chicago 


VAN YORKX 2:=., =" 
7 ARNOLDE STEPHENSON isaac sn, 


SEASON 1916-1917 Management: M. BH. HANSON. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHARLES BOWES 


TEACHER OF VOICE eer ieee 
FAMOUS RUSSIAN MUSICIANS AND MUSIC PATRONS 


Studio: 601 Madison Avenue, New York Telephone, Plaza 5834 CONNECTED WITH THE MOSCOW CONSERVATORY, 
WHICH RECENTLY CELEBRATED ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 
(Center) Michael Ippolitow-Ivanow, the present director; (above, 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New York Churches left) Grand Duchess Ellena Pavlowna, founder and first president, 


the Imperial Russian Musical Society; (right) 
and (below, left) his brother, Nikolai, first directors of the Con- 


today owe their appointments to their study at the Sint ie Wes a 'ex ee greene ot to 


Conservatory. 


transformed to the Moscow Conservatoire and Nikolai 
Rubinstein named its director. He had already taken 
care to have ready a brilliant staff of professors, among 
them several of great fame: Jos. Weniawski, A. Door, 
A. i F. Laub 


Dubuque (a former pupil of J. Field), 
(violin), R  Kossmann (cello), P. Tschaikowsky, N. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director Kashkin (counterpoint, and harmony). 


The inauguration of the Moscow Conservatoire was a 


44 West 12th Street, New York great event in the history of music in Russia. It was 


celebrated by an official session with splendid musical 


performances. Tschaikowsky was the first who sat down 
SOPRANO 


at the piano and played the overture to Glinka’s opera, 
ANTONIA SAWYER 










































































































“Russlan and Ludmilla.” N. Rubinstein and R. Kossmann 
performed Beethoven's sonata (piano and cello), and 
Jos. Weniawski (piano), F. Laub (viol), and R. Koss- 


mann (cello), Beall trio, op. 70, No. 2, and the 
great work of musical culture in Russia had begun. 

The financial side put the manager to sore straits. 
The conservatoire lacked means. The administration 
of the city bestowed on it a yearly subsidy on the con- 
dition that ten pupils, inhabitants of Moscow, should be 
trained gratis at this institution. 


First Performance 


The first performance (a kind of examination) by 
pupils took place in 1869. It was Glinka’s opera, “A Life 
for the Tsar,” brilliantly performed. 
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Three students, Andronowa, a singer, Zograph and 
Mouromzewa, both pianists, were the first to finish a 
studies at the Moscow Conservatoire and be awarded < 
diploma and a medal of distinction. This was in 1870. 

An event of great importance was the performance of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” in 1872. His Majesty Czar Alexander 
II and the Czarina honored it by their presence. A festive 
mood prevailed throughout the whole. 

The performance had a happy result, as a few days 
later the Grand Duchess Ellena Pavlowna informed the 
management of the Moscow Conservatoire that a yearly 
subsidy of 20,000 roubles had been bestowed upon it by 
the government. This was one of the noble achievements 
of the Grand Duchess, her last liberal donation to this 
institution, as she died in 1873. 

The Grand Duke Constantin became president of the 
Russian Musical Society, named Imperial, nearly at that 
time. 

P. Tschaikowsky composed his opera “Eugen Onegin” 
especially for a performance by pupils at the Moscow 
Conservatoire which took place in 1878. Every year in 
Spring, operas were given there, in which students were 
the executants on the stage and at the orchestra as well. 

With every year the number of pupils increased and 
the courses were enlarged. Nikolai Rubinstein pursued his 
labors with energy, having at heart the musical culture of 
his land—but there occurred a great misfortune; Nikolai 
Rubinstein died in Paris in March, 1881. The mournful 
news, coming from there was a shock for Russia. A time 
of distress began for the conservatoire. N. Albrecht, its 
inspector in chief, became its director, but soon retired, 
and a committee of professors ruled it till 1885, when S. 
Taneiew was chosen for this post. In spite of his high 
qualities as a man and musician, he hardly had the neces- 
sary energy to cope with such an institution, he himself 
longing for his work in composing, writing his essays on 
counterpoint, etc. In 1880, Wasili Ilytsh Safonow became 
its successor and a new era began for the Moscow Con- 
servatoire. 

Taking up his duties Safonow found himself faced with 
a necessary and very arduous task—the reorganization of 
the institution. The years of management by various ele- 
ments, lacking any one sirong regime, had produced a 
dissolute state of things. Safonow had hard work to 
accomplish, but work entirely within the ability of this 
energetic man, who himself lived an exuberantly active life 
and required others to do their work well. A plan for 
erecting a larger building for the conservatoire was in his 
mind. The Emperor, Alexander Ill, granted a sum of 
400,000 roubles for this purpose, and Solodownikow, a rich 
citizen of Moscow, added 200,000 roubles. The great work 
began. In 1898, a large magnificent edifice was solemnly 
inaugurated. It has a large hall for symphony concerts, 
with seating capacity of 2,500, with a beautiful organ, the 
donation of Von Dervies, a private citizen. A smaller 
hall is well fitted for performances of chamber music. 
There are also comfortable rooms for the classes, offices, 
and a salon for the director, etc. 


New Director Elected by Professors 


Safonow retired in 1905. The Grand Duke Constantin, 
president of the Imperial Russian Musical Society, per- 
mitted the professors to elect a director themselves. By 
this permission, autonomy was assured to the management 
of the Moscow Conservatoire. Michael Ippolitow-Ilvanow 
was chosen for the post of its director. Under his guid- 
ance the Moscow Conservatoire has maintained its high 
standard. 

M. Ippolitow-Ivanow is a well experienced manager of 
superior qualities and a composer of exceptional gifts: 
His operas “Ruth,” “Treachery,” symphonies, Caucasian 
sketches, quartets and songs are well known. 


Interesting Statistics 


The growth of pupils and income at the Conservatoire 
is shown in these statistics: 

In 1866, 150 pupils, income (roubles), 13,225; in 1876, 
243 pupils, income (roubles), 31,860; in 1886, 344 pupils, 
income (roubles), 56,550; in 1906, 608 pupils, income 
(roubles), 94,750; in 1916, 1,124 pupils, income (roubles), 
170,300. 

During the fifty years of its existence, the Moscow Con- 
servatoire had awarded nearly 1,000 diplomas to students 
who finished their studies there, of whom 262 received 
medals of distinction. 

There is scarcely a large town in Russia in which former 
pupils of the Moscow Conservatoire are not laboring in 
the field of music. A great number of musicians is spread 
over our country, continuing the great work begun by 
Nikolai Rubinstein, several on the operatic stage, others 
on the concert platform. Many of them are devoting them- 
selves to pedagogic duties and the musical world is en- 
riched every year by some novelties, created by graduate 
composers. 





World Famed Students 


There follows a list of musicians, former pupils of the 
Moscow Conservatoire, who at present have gained re- 
nown oftentimes world-wide fame. 

Composer-pianists—Serg. Taneiew, Al. Scriabin, Serg 
Rachmaninow, Nikol. Medtner. Composers—R. Gliére, J. 
Sachnowski, Serg. Vassilenko, H. Pachulski, W. Piébikow, 
Y. Pomeranzew, T. Conus, Kalinnikow, Golovanow. 
Pianists—A. Zilotti, T. Lhevinne, M. Pressmann, L. Shor, 
Const. Jgoumnow, A. Goldenweiser, M. Meytshick, Vera 
Maourina, Nik. Orlow, A. Arseniew. Violinists—S. Bar- 
zewitsh, J. Conus, L. Krein, M. Press, A. Petshnikow, A. 
Moguilewski, Lea Luboshiitz, M. Metz, Cons. Saradshew. 
Cellists—A. Brandoukow, T. Press, E. Belloussow. 

It is impossible to enumerate the long list of singers. 

Eun VON TIDEBOHL. 


A Very Young Prima Donna’ s Repertoire 


During her extended operas ion concert tour und:r the 
management of Haensel & Jones, Mme. Matzenauer will be 
accompanied by Adrienne, who prefers to be called Adri- 
ana, by the way. Adriana is quite a character of the opera 
stage already and like a real prima donna, has a pet dog, a 
huge St. Bernard named Borian, her constant companion. 

In spite of her very few years, Adriana has already 
achieved a repertoire of three little songs in German, two 
in English and one in Italian, which she sings nicely to the 
accompaniment of her famous prima donna mother. 

Mme. Matzenauer says that Borian is an excellent audi- 
ence. for Adriana He keeps awake during the entire song 
recital of this little lady, appears to understand it all, and 
does not talk in the intermission about her costumes and 
pronunciation. Borian accompanies Adriana, too, not on 
the piano, but on all her walks and motor rides, and with 
a seat by the chauffeur is fast developing a taste for 
speeding, . 
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Twenty-five Years of Public 
Approval for David Bispham 





Last week David Bispham celebrated the twenty-fifth an 
niversary of his professional appearance upon the operatic 
stage. This took place in London, November, 1891, at the 
Royal English Opera in an English translation of the 
French opera, “The Basoche,” by Messager, conductor of 
the Opéra Comique in Paris. The work afforded him the 
opportunity of making a successful debut under the best 
possible conditions. His next engagement was in Wagne 
rian music drama under the auspices of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, with which he remained for ten 
years. He also sang for seven years at the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, under the management of Maurice 
Grau. After the retirement of Mr. Grau, Mr. Bispham 
refused to yield to the lure of grand opera under any sub- 
sequent management. Instead he preferred to work inde- 
pendently in his song recitals, always having in mind the 
interests of American composers and of opera in English, 
in which he thoroughly believes. 

As the bound volumes of Mr. Bispham’s programs will 
show, there is scarcely an artist before the public today 
who has had the experience or has performed the amount 
of work which has fallen to his share. 

“And I can truthfully declare that [ have enjoyed every 
moment of the hard labor entailed by an artistic career,’ 
said Mr. Bispham recently, “but I would counsel all young 








MAUD ALLAN 











men and women who desire to appear before the public 
not to do so unless they possess in a more than ordinary 
degree the happy combination of natural aptitude for and 
intelligent interest : every phase of the work they may be 
called upon to do, beside having sound physical and vocal 
health, and above all, the he. training, through long 
years and in a great variety of ways, which alone will en- 
able them success fully to compete with others who indeed 
are very likely to be as keen as themselves and probably 
even more gifted. 

“In the beginning I was counselled by a very competent 
authority not to attempt a public career; and I may say 
that, though I proved this master’s advice to have been 
wrong in my case, yet, on the whole, it is a very safe, 
sane and sound attitude to take toward any vocalist. It is 
apt to put him on his mettle; and though most would be 





DAVID BISPHAM, 


“Bastien and Bastienne.” 


as Colas in Mozart's opera, 


singers are bound, in the nature of things, to fail, yet 
those who do succeed in any degre will have earned their 
laurels by good hard work, for there are many competi 
tors and favor leads to but little in the artistic life, where 
no one can stand in anybody's shoes but his own.” 

Mr. Bispham’s work has covered the wide field of opera 
in all schools, drama, recitation of classic poems to music, 
oratorio, and the literature of songs. He has performed 
upon the stage about fifty operatu roles—sometimes as oc- 
casion demanded in two, three and even four languages; 
of plays he has acted about fifteen or twenty; of recita 
tions to music about the same number; of oratorios and 
choral works about 150: and his repertoire of songs now 
amounts to close upon 2,000 

“T am glad to feel that among the impersonations that 
seem to have been most highly enjoyed were those of the 
Mozart operas with which the other day | rounded out 
my twenty-fifth year as a vocal artist; and I desire now 
to make acknowledgment of my profound thanks to that 
great taskmaster, the public, as well as to the mentors of 
the press who have for so long been obliged to ‘sit under’ 


me and endure my performances, but from whose pens | 
have so often receive | praise, and for whose kindly criti 
cism I can render nothing but thanks.” 
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BOSTON’S NEW TRIO MAKES 


TRIUMPHANT DEBUT 





Copeland-Stoessel-Hadley in Initial Performance—Levitzki Returns—McLaugh- 


lin Debut 


Mrs. Beach Assists Kneisels—John Powellin Unusual Program— 


Cannon at Swarthmore—Gebhard Busy—Sousa Gives “Irish Night” 
Concert—Soloists at Lynn—Schroeder Pupils in “Hour of Song’— 
Gideon Music Talk—Friedberg at Symphony Haii—Flonzaleys 
Play Memorial Concert—Notes 
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shadings are marvelous in their subtlety, the rhythms, sus- 


tained, abandoned Juon’s trio was the novelty, played here 
for the first time. It is an ingenious work and well con- 
trasted. ‘The first movement is notably energetic; the sec- 
ond, slow and melancholy; the final, brilliant, a suitable 


conclusion. 
Mischa Levitzki 


With the lapse of littke more than a month since his de- 
Mischa Levitzki gave his second piano recital on 


Renews Former Success 


but here, 





BOSTON’'S NEW TRIO 


George Copeland, and Arthur Hadley. 


Albert Stoessel, 


November 27 in Jordan Hall. While so 
speedy a return on the part of a newcomer may well be 
termed daring, the large audience, with its keen interest 
and generous applause, more than justified the action. In- 
deed, these two performances of Mr. Levitzki have gone 
far to establish him here as a favorite among the younger 
pianists. As formerly, his program was conventional, 
though wisely so, comprising works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein and Liszt. Likewise as 
formerly, Mr. Levitzki’s playing was of a high order and 
never less than enjoyable. His technical gifts and mechan- 
ical fluency were again not: ably in evidence. Once more his 
tone was clear and singing his sense of rhythm, distinct ; 
his dynamic control, effective. If there was improvement 
over his first audition, it was in his touch, which seemed 
warmer, thus giving his interpretations increased sponta- 
neity and emotional variety. 


John McLaughlin Makes Promising Debut 
John Mcl 


the afternoon of 


aughlin, a native of Lynn, gave his first piano 
recital here on the evening of November 27 in Steinert 
Hall. His program, combining selections from romantic 
and modern composers, was interesting and, on the whole, 
rendered. Mr. McLaughlin’ s tone is large and 


excellently 
while his technic is adequately devel- 


agreeably colored, 
oped, 
Mrs. Beach Assists Kneisels in Her Quintet 


Mrs. H. H. Beach was the assisting artist at the sec- 
ond chamber — of the Kneisel Quartet, which took 
place on the afternoon of November 28 in Steinert Hall. 
Her own quintet in F sharp minor was performed, It is an 
interesting work, in the heroic vein. There are striking 
contrasts and noble climaxes. The piano part is especially 
difficult, but Mrs. Beach upheld that end with ability and 
understanding. The audience was large and enthusiastic, a 
tribute to the pianist- composer, who has many friends 
and admirers in this city. 


John Powell Pleases in Unusual Program 


John Powell, the Virginia pianist, who gave several ex- 
ceedingly successful recitals here last season, returned on 


the evening of November 28 for an appearance at Steinert 
Hall. His program was entirely from Schumann, includ- 
ing ‘ ‘Faschingschwank aus Wien,” “Davidsbundlertanze” 
and “Carnaval.” It was an unusual program and one that 
few pianists other than Mr. Powell would have been wise 
in selecting. It was a rare pleasure, however, to hear him 
in such a recital. Schumann, the dreamer, poet and ro- 
manticist, has never been more potently presented. The 
interpretations were sympathetic and artistic, displaying a 
wealth of color and subtle finesse. The varying moods and 
sudden transitions were given meaning with truly intro- 
spective appreciation. Mr. Powell has done nothing before 
that gave such deep and lasting enjoyment. Fortunately, 
his audience was large, and, justly, it was enthusiastic. 


Franklin Cannon Plays at Swarthmore, Pa. 


Franklin Cannon, the distinguished Boston pianist, gave 
the opening recital of the season at the Mary Lyon School, 
Swarthmore, Pa., on the evening of November 17. He was 
assisted by Mme. Sykes-King, soprano, who sang two Eng- 
lish groups. Mr. Cannon was heard in compositions of 
tach, Schumann, Chopin, Cyril Scott, Ravel and Lesche- 
tizky, and closed the program with a brilliant performance 
of the Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube.” His splendid 
work was received with enthusiasm, and he has been re- 
engaged to play an entire Chopin program at a later date. 

Olive Lanson, who has charge of the piano department 
at the Seven Gables School, an affiliated institution, is a pu- 
pil of Mr. Cannon and was formerly one 
of his assistant teachers. 


~ Some Engagements of Heinrich Gebhard 


Heinrich Gebhard, famed equally as a 
pianist, composer and teacher, is having his 


usual busy and successful season. On No- 
vember 27, he played at the third annual 
concert of the Webster Music Club, Web- 
ster, Mass On the program with him 
were Margarite McQuaid, violinist, and 
Josephine Knight, soprano. In addition 
to two solo groups, including a march of 


his own, Mr. Gebhard combined with Miss 
McQuaid in a splendid performance of 
César Franck’s sonata. The large audience 
was enthusiastic. 

Mr Gebhard has 
gagements impendng. 
10, he will play here 
certs of the Bosten 
Some of his other 

vs: January 10, 
Winchester; January 17, 
ary 19, Lawrence; January 22, Beverly; 
January 25, Boston; January 26, Woon- 
socket; January 31, Springfi:ld; February 
16, Attleboro; February 23, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


Sousa and His Band Give “Irish Night” 
Concert 


many important en- 

On February 9 and 
as soloist at the con- 
Symphony Orchestra. 
bookings are as fol- 
Boston; January 16, 
Marlboro; Janu- 


John Philip Sousa and His Band gave 
their second concert at the Boston Opera 
House on the evening of November 26. 
This was “Irish Night,” and the program 
was both popular and appropriate. Two 
features (were a medley based on “Annie 
Rooney,” illustrating the treatment that 
might have been accorded this classic by certain famous 
composers of other days, and the appearance in the final 
number of the entire Hippodrome chorus, which joined 


the band in a_ spirited performance of “Tipperary.” 
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Several excellent soloists assisted, including Charlotte 
Williams Hills, the Boston soprano, who sang for the 
first time an Irish song by Arthur Foote. 


Notable Soloists at Lynn Choral Society 


The Lynn Choral Society, Arthur B. Keene, con- 
ductor, gave a fine performance of Haydn’s oratorio, 
“The Creation,” on the evening of November 23 at the 
Classical High School Hall, Lynn. The soloists were 
Geneva Jefferds, soprano; Roy W. Steele, tenor, and 
Willard Flint, bass. The Lynn Orchestral Club as- 
sisted, 

An enthusiastic report of the concert appeared in the 
Daily Evening Item, of Lynn, which was, in part, as 
follows: 


_In selecting soloists for this great work, Mr Keene deserves the 
highest commendation, In Geneva Jefferds, soprano, an _ entirely 
new voice in Lynn, he selected one who measured up to every de- 
mand made upon her. . . fhether in treatment of recitative 
or aria her singing was that of a woman of rare gifts in voice, 
mentality and spirit. For the bass, he presented Willard 
Flint, of Boston, who gave a noble performance, rising to dramatic 
effect when occasion required. He sang in a rich pure voice of 
wonderful range and quality, and gave the best performance of 
any bass soloist who has yet been presented with the society. 

Mr. Steele has always been a favorite but he was never 
heard here to better advantage. 


Schroeder Pupils Give “Hour of Song” 


Theodore Schroeder, the well known Boston vocal 
teacher, Presented four of his artist-pupils in an “hour 
of song” on the afternoon of December 2, at his hand- 
some studio in the Gainsboro Building. The singers 
were Sarah Daly, contralto; Joseph Ecker, baritone; 
Eva May Pike, soprano, and Jose Shaun, tenor. There 
was an audience of more than a hundred persons, in- 
cluding many of prominence in social and musical cir- 
cles. It was a most enjoyable affair. 

The quartet of singers, individually, are known to 
local music lovers, and Mr. Shaun, the tenor, has won 
fame in wider fields. Each one appeared first in a 
solo group, while the final number was Verdi's famous 
quartet, “Un di, se ben rammentomi,” All alike dis- 
played the results of excellent training, especially as 
concerned artistic phrasing and pure enunciation. The 
Verdi number was inspiringly sung, and showed a finely 
balanced ensemble. 


Well Known Singers Assist at Gideon Talk 


Henry Gideon gave his third music talk on the after- 
noon of December 1 in Steinert Hall. The subject was 


Giodano’s opera, “Andrea Chenier,” selections from 
which were sung by Cara Sapin, contralto; Herbert 
sere baritone, and Sergel Adamsky, tenor, Mme. 


Sapin is one of New England’s best known singers, and 
her work was greatly enjoyed. Mr. Smith, also, is a 
popular artist, and, as usual, gave pleasure. Mr. Adam- 
sky is a Russian tenor of ability. There was a large 
audience, 


Carl Friedberg Plays at Symphony Hall 


Carl Friedberg, the eminent pianist and composer, 
played before a record audience in Symphony Hall on 
the afternoon of November 26, when he appeared in a 
concert with Fritz Kreisler, the violinist. The program 
was one of much interest, notable numbers being César 
Franck’s sonata for violin and piano and a group of 
pieces arranged and transcribed for violin by Mr. Fried- 
berg. The concert was thoroughly enjoyable, the pian 
ist renewing the splendid impression made heré previ 
ously, both in recital and as soloist with the Kneisel 
Quartet. His playing of the sonata, particularly, was 
enthusiastically applauded. 


Flonzaley Quartet Give Memorial Concert 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave its first concert of the 
season on the evening of November 29 in Jordan Hall. 
The program was in memory of Edward J. de Coppet, 
the founder and for many years the patron m4 the 
quartet, who died last April. All of the pieces played 
were favorites of his and closely associated with his 
memory. They included the adagio from Beethoven's 
quartet in E flat major, Mozart's quartet in C major and 
Smetana’s “Aus Meinem Leben” quartet in E minor. 
The adagio of Beethoven was played by the Flonza- 
leys at Mr. de Coppet’s home on the afternoon of the 
day of his death, and repeated at his funeral. The con- 
cert was one of the most delightful of the many splendid 
performances that the famous quartet has given here 
in recent years. Their ensemble was perfect, and 
they played with an intense personal feeling that made 
the music a thing of throbbing vital beauty. The audi- 
ence was never less than enthusiastic. 


Other Concerts of the Week 


Other concerts of the week included a recital by the 
distinguished pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch; a recital by 
the excellent violinist, Roderick White, and a first re- 
cital by Elias Breeskin, a young violinist. These events 
will be covered next week. 


Notes 


Manager W. R. Macdonald announces that the quar- 
tet for the first concert of the Boston Music Union, 
George Sawyer Dunham, conductor, will include Laura 
Littlefield, soprano; Cara Sapin, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass, all engaged 
from his office. The works to be performed are “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” and “Stabat Mater.” 

The Millennium Guild gave a notable performance at 
the Copley-Plaza on the evening of November 26. The 
famous Mrs. Fiske recited “The Children’s Angel,” 
written especially for her by Amelia Rives, and other 
pieces. A splendid musical program was given by 
Albert Stoessel, violinist; George Copeland, pianist, and 
Mario Laurenti, a baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. V. H. StRicKLAnp. 


De Warlich and Kreisler 


Reinhold de Warlich, the Russian baritone, is an intimate 
friend of Fritz Kreisler, and when the singer gives his 
New York recital here on December 20, at Aeolian Hall, 





he will be accompanied at the piano by the distinguished 
violinist. The recital will be repeated in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, ete. 


Gray-Lhevinnes in Columbus, Ohio 


greeted Estelle uray and 
Avenue M. E. Church of 


An_ enthusiastic 


audience 
Mischa Lhevinne 


at the King 





Columbus, Ohio, November 16. They gave a program of 
originality, including the romantic violin and piano works 
dating back as far as the old elegie for violin alone, 
written in Cremona, down to one so modern it was not 
twenty-four hours old (by M. Lhevinne). They gave 
some of the works of Godard and Saint-Saéns as well. 

The crowd lingered until long after the recital was over, 
to express delight with this charming artist couple. 
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General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Company, Inc. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York 











JACQUES THIBAUD, Violinist 
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New York HERALD 


his phrasing nearly perfect.” 


“Jacques Thibaud revealed an exquisite tone, a fat 


cian."—New York EVENING TELEGRAM. 
“His tone was clear and of lovely quality. Possibl 


"Brooklyn EAGLE. 


never before been heard here. 


“His style was refined and peculiarly ingratiating. 
strength and warmth of temperament. 
ciation of the beauty of melodic 


H. E. KREHBIEL in New York TRIBUNE. 


“Jacques Thibaud is one of the foremost violinist 


minor he played in a masterly manner, a manner tru 
é : : es 
New York GLOBE. 

“Jacques Thibaud was welcomed by an enthusiast 


French violinist fully justified all the reports of his 


SPAETH in New York EVENING MAIL. 


he poured his love for France into 
York audiences will hav 


greater heights; 
It is to be hoped that New 
winter. 
of his work. 
of France’s greatest composer, 


Now they will find a deeper note, greate 
Saint-Saéns, he is su 


New York Recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 


“He presented a programme of much interest Mr 
the most distinguished exponents of the French style in violin 
in finish were 
ing.” 

“Mr. Thibaud played gloriously. His two years’ 


of musicianship.” 


ICAN 


“Mr. Thibaud showed the qualities of a truly fine artis: 
with a certain fervor, 


pressed in a tone of great fullness and beauty, of searching 


“His playing has always been elegant, refined and graceful 


It was a masterful exhibition of that breadth, 
contour and phrase 


which he infused with a passion and a depth of feeling that carried all before them.” 


artistic 


“Mr. Thibaud played with splendid breadth, dignity, and poetry, 
now come to recognize as an integral part of the Gallic character 


All those who heard him years ago remember his luscious tone and the beautiful finish and elegance 
sr virility in all he does. 


16, called forth the following comments: 


yaud’s performance was of a high order. He is one of 


ing, and its qualities of beauty, of tone, ease and elegance 
all conspicuous He played with remarkable 
othness, poetic sent ment and much variety in tonal color 


W. J. HENDERSON in New York SUN 


silence 
and elegant qualities 


AMER 


not diminished his poetic, refined 


GRENA BENNET in New York 


treated Chausson’s ‘Poeme’ with an especial sympathy and 
rising even to rapture, that raised the 


ic to its highest power ‘of poetic cloquence. This he ex 


RICHARD 


a wide range of coloring 


TIMES 


poignant quality, 
IRICH in New York 


His tone yesterday was remarkably lovely and 


iltless intonation, and all the passion of a genuine musi 


y so beautiful an interpretation of Chausson’s ‘Poeme’ has 


Back of its gentleness and caressing amiability there was 
reposefulness and appre 
which won him so much admiration on his first visit.” 


s living Bach's unaccompanied prelude and fugue in G 


ly imposing, truly nobl Chen came Chausson’s ‘Poeme,’ 


PITTS SANBORN, in 


ic audience at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon, and the great 


growth since his last American tour.”——-SIGMUND 


and with the repose which the world has 


In Chausson’s ‘Poeme’ he rose to even 
every measure of the melodious work of his compatriot 
e€ many more opportunities to hear Mr. Thibaud this 
As an interpreter of the genius 


preme.”—H. T. FINCK in New York EVENING POST. 
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STANDARDIZING 
MUSIC TEACHING 
THROUGH 


Rector System 


of 


Music Study 





comprising 144 Lesson-Chapters com- 
piled and edited by 


HEINRICH VON STEIN 
of the 


Diesterweg Akademie, Berlin. 

I'welve years of subsequent activity 
in America—concertizing, teaching 
and directing his nationally known 
Von Stein Academy of Music at Los 
Angeles, have fitted Mr. von Stein 
to understand the particular needs of 
serious American music teachers and 


students 


Rector System may be taught only by 
duly accredited teachers and schools. 


POSITIVELY NO EXCEPTIONS. 
Rector Study Specifications are defi- 
nite, accurate and practical. 


Rector Study Credits act as an abso- 
lute guarantee between pupil and 
teacher for completion of work ac- 
cording to standard, 


Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of 
the Musicat Courter, writes: 


“The Rector System has been com- 
piled with knowledge and thorough- 
ness, handling with equal effect both 
the ethical and practical aspects of the 
subject of tonal pedagogy. 


“Its particular feature is that it re- 
tains all the best points of the older 
schools of teaching and combines with 
them modern pedagogical discoveries. 


“Your regulation of the credit method 
is a striking piece of skill and insight.” 


Rector System places the study 
facilities of the European Conser- 
vatory into the hands of all accred- 
ited teachers and their pupils. 


For particulars address 


Rector Publishing Co., 1924 So. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York. Berlin. 


London. 








SYMPHONIC ATTRACTIONS 
FOR COLUMBUS 


Famed Orchestras Visit Ohio Capital—Organ Recital— 
An Illustrated Music Lecture 








The annual appearance of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra last week in Memorial Hall brought forth one of 
the largest audiences of the season, and also one of the 
most appreciative. This was the second artist recital in the 
Women’s Music Club course, and was given on Tuesday 
evening, November 14. The reports that have reached us 
this season, that the Cincinnati Orchestra was playing bet- 
ter than ever, were verified, as there has been a noticeable 


improvement in the ensemble, and the players showed a 


full understanding of Dr. Kunwald’s inte rpretations, 

Tschaikowsky’s “Fathetique” was given as interesting a 
reading as any we have ever heard, with several original 
and beautiful effects, especially in the last movement. 

The soloist, Marie Hertenstein, pianist, a Columbus girl, 
in the E flat concerto of Liszt, showed good musical judg- 
ment, playing with fleetness and a good clear tone, com- 
bined with plenty of power. She was given a most en- 
thusiastic reception. 


Stokowski Players Heard 


Last Monday evening, the 20th, Memorial Hall was 
again filled to capacity, this time to hear the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Leopold Stokowski conducting. The pro- 
gram offered newer compositions than the Cincinnati, the 
first number being the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite, “Schehe- 
razade,” which has excited so much attention, and is being 
played by several of the leading orchestras. This was fol- 
lowed by the suite “L’Arlésienne,” Bizet, and, “Finlandia,” 
by Sibelius. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster, scored instant 
success in his playing of the Vieuxtemps D minor con- 
certo, which he gave a masterly reading. 


Organ Recital 


The first organ recital of a series under the auspices of 
the Columbus Association of Organists was given at the 
First Congregational Church last Thursday evening, the 
23rd, by Rowland W. Dunham, organist, assisted by Loring 
Wittich, violinist. The program was thoroughly modern 
and included numbers by the following composers: Piutti, 
Bruch, Franck, Reger, Boellmann, Nevin, 


Karg-Elert, 
Wieniawski, Rheinberger, Ward, Watling and 


Schubert, 
Ebeling. z 
Illustrated Music Lecture 

Henriettt Weber, a former Columbus girl, gave an in- 
teresting illustrated music lecture last Wednesday evening, 
the 22nd, at the Independent Protestant Church, for the 
benetit of the Building Fund. E, Lae 


Recital by Victoria and Nathalie Boshko 





A feast of good things, to close Thanksgiving Day, was 
provided in the joint recital of Victoria and Nathalie 
Loshko, pianist and violinist, respectively, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, November 30. The pro- 
gram opened with the Brahms G major sonata for violin 
and piano, in which the musicians were throughout in 
sympathy with each other and with the work they were 
presenting. The remainder of the recital consisted of 
solo numbers divided between the sisters. The pieces for 
violin were the first movement of the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole” and the “Faust Fantasie’ ’ (Wieniawski), those 
for piano being the Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” a 
Rubinstein barcarolle, Scriabine’s etude, “Patetico,” and 
and the Liszt rhapsodie No. XII. 

The large audience was most enthusiastic, both the art- 
ists being recalled time after time, and many numbers be- 
ing encored in addition to the unstinted applause, with 
cries of “Bravo,” flowers were presented in generous pro- 
fusion. The girlish appearance of the sisters is in distinct 
contrast to the poise and maturity of their playing, which 
reveals much beauty, talent and sincerity, with a genuine 
love of their art. 

Max Liebling’s accompaniments furnished an artistic 
support to the violin numbers, 


JOHN CAMPBELL AT LANCASTER 


Tenor Acclaimed as “An Artist of the First Magnitude” 


On Tuesday evening, November 21, John Campbell, 
tenor, made his first appearance before a Lancaster (Pa.) 
audience, and according to the Daily Intelligencer of that 
city, “won instant recognition as a tenor of wonderful 
abilities.” The recital was a joint appearance with Chris- 
tine Miller, assisted by Earl Mitchell at the piano. “Mr. 
Campbell shared honors with Miss Miller,” declared the 
Daily Examiner. “His lyric tenor voice was heard to dis- 
tinct advantage in his lighter numbers and in the duet 
with Miss Miller—the closing number of the concert. His 
wide range and fullness of his tones, coupled with an in- 
telligent interpretative power, stamped him an artist of 
the first magnitude.” Mr. Campbell sang numbers by 
Handel, Sarti, Brun, Leoncavallo, Tirindelli, Carl Hauser, 
Leoni, James P. Dunn, Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, and the 
aforementioned duet with Miss Miller, Hildach’s “Now 
Thou Art Mine.” Declared the Examiner: “A delightful 
musical treat, superbly given, was the consensus of the 
opinion of the capacity audience of music lovers of the 
city and county who thronged the lower floor and packed 
the gallery.” 


Stiles in Comic Opera 





It is reported that Vernon Stiles will sing the leading 
role in the new Victor Herbert operetta, which is about 
to begin rehearsals. The field of comic opera is fortunate 


to secure (even if temporarily) so distinguished and so 
skillful an artist as Mr. Stiles. 


=o GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVA. WILLIAMS 


—_— FEN oR —— 
Akron - - Onio 
__ Management: THE WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 


Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


: QLININ 


Violin Virtuoso 
218 Tremont St. 


Management: J. E. ALLEN 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, jate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
Exclusive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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128-130 East S8th Street (28th Year) 
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Public. BONES TER s ns vccccccusceces casccvseves Dr. Frank R. Rix 


Exceptional Advantages. 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on application. 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for rt, torlo, — and — Teacher of 
t and ngers, ong een 2 are 
Marie Rappold, soprano; es. wn le, toprano; abel Garrison, 
soprano; He len arrum soprano; Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor; Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Paul Althouse, tenor; John Toeae, tenor; Lila Robeson, 
contralto; Mildred Potter, onperetn, Kathleen Howard, contralto; 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; oe Curtis, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto; Henri Scott, ; Allen Hinckley, basso; uis 
Rooter, baritone; Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Leon Rains, 
asso. 











Will resume teaching October 2nd. 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 81st Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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GLADYS AXMAN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Special joint recitals with Salvatore 
de Stefano, the celebrated harpist, 
now booking. 
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Aeolian Hall New York 
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Address, 749 West End Ave. OQRATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 
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Victor WITTGENSTEIN 


Concert Pianist—Lecture Recitals = Weslone COLUMBUS 5 ae 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID =2* 
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HORTENSE DORVALLE, 
Soprano. 


Hortense Dorvalle Scores Another Success 





Hortense Dorvalle, dramatic soprano, scored another 
success on Sunday evening, November 26, when she ap 
peared as leading soloist at a concert given for the Italian 
Red Cross, at the Alhambra Theatre, Stamford, Conn. Her 
artistic interpretation brought forth warm appreciation on 
the part of the audience, which was a large one. In the 
evening, Mlle. Dorvalle sang at a concert held on board the 
transatlantic steamer “Dante Alighieri.” Previous to the 
concert, the officers entertained at dinner for the members 
of the American and Italian colony. As usual the charm- 
ing young soprano entirely captivated the hearts of her 
hearers, with some delightful French and English songs. 
Before coming to her native country little more than a 
year ago, the talented singer met with unqualified success 
in opera abroad. She possesses a voice of much beauty. 
Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia 

Open Season With Thirteen Concerts 


The concert season has opened vigorously with the fol- 
lowing appearances for Roger de Bruyn and Merced de 
Pina, whose charming costume recital “Romances en Cos- 
tumes” is becoming known as one of the most original and 
interesting programs before the public. 

October 17—Norwalk, Conn. 

October 18—New York City. 

October 25—New York City. 

October 26—White Plains, N. Y. 

October 28—New York City. 

October 29-—New, York City. | 

October 31—Aeolian Hall recital. 

November 19——Harris Theatre, New York. 

November 23—New York City. 

November 24—New York City. 

November 28—Ossining, N. Y. 

December 3--New York City. 


Their Western tour opens in Chicago on January 17. 


Dotting the Map 





Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf, givers of the 
famous Operalogues, are as busy this season as any mu- 
sical attraction on tour. Last week the pair appeared in 
New York, then rushed to Boston for a ten day campaign 
in New England, are due again in New York on December 
11, in Arizona on December 15, and once more in the me- 
tropolis on December 28. 
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Direction: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 402 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
New England Representative: J. W. COCHRAN, Norwalk, Ct. 





































































Presents the American Tenor 


DOSTAL 


Alone or’with” His Own Company 


SEASON OF 1916-1917 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


Concert Manager 
Times Building - - - New York 
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IN AMERICA SEASON 1916-1917 i2)Xitcrnvon. December 14th, at Three o'clock 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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Priced at $850 in Mahogany 
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MME. CARRENO WINS OLD 
POPULARITY ANEW IN CHICAGO 


Pianist’s First Appearance in Many Seasons—Myrtle Elvyn with Gunn’s Orches- 
tra—Christine Miller in Re-Creation Role—Clark Recital—Stock in Memorial 
Program—Reuter-Sandby Combine Forces—Margaret Taylor Returns to 
Metropolis—Temple Concerts—Miller-Sala Joint Program—Vilim’s 
Guide—Grace Nelson’s Engagements—Stults’ Pupil Chosen— 
Musical College Notes—Musicians Club Concert—Bush Con- 
servatory Lecture—Florence Macbeth to Sing with 
Mendelssohn Club 


Chicago, Ill., December 2, 1916. 
When Teresa Carrefio appeared at the piano on the Tlli- 
nois Theatre stage last Sunday afternoon under F. Wight 
Neumann’s direction it was her first appearance here in 
many seasons, Her listeners were assured from the open- 
ing number—the Chopin B minor sonata—that Mme, Car- 
artist of the keyboard as of yore, that 


reno is the 
hers is art both admirable and exquisite and that her style 
is grandiose Che interpretations she gave each number of 


same 
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PIANO IN CTION 
1110 Kimball! Hall . - Chicago 
LEADING 
BASSO 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


:SARGEAN 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


DAPHNE EDWARDS BELL 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Available Season 1916-17 60 Oak Avenue, River Forest 


Maestro MARCEL CHARLIER 


Leading Conductor, Chicage Grand Opera Association; Royal Opera. 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
WILL OPEN A STUDIO SEPTEMBER 20, 1916, to prepare 
limited number of pupils for French and Italian Grand Opera. 

Address, _REDPATH MUSICA AL BUREAU, Cable Bidg., Chicago. 


RAFAEL Navas 


The Spanish Pianist 
Address: J. E. Allen, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


























her exacting program were of finest artistry, musicianship 
and skill and her numerous listeners were not lax in their 
enthusiasm for such virile playing. So great was her suc- 
cess here that she will come back for a return engagement 
on April 1 under the same management. Few, if any, pian- 
ists of the gentler sex today are able to deliver themselves 
of art that is as masterly as is that of Mme. Carrefio and she 
easily maintains the distinction of being one of the most 
famous pianists before the public today. 


Myrtle Elvyn With Gunn’s Orchestra 


For the fifth and last program of the autumn series at 
Cohan’s Grand Opera House, Glenn Dillard Gunn and his 
American Symphony Orchestra offered an excellent one 
with Myrtle Elvyn as principal soloist. Conductor Gunn 
well may be proud of the success he and his orchestra have 
attained so far this season, both artistically and financially. 
A steady improvement in the work of this organization over 
that of last season has been noticeable and Mr. Gunn's ef- 
forts with this body of young players have not been in 
vain. Then, too, large eudiences have assembled to listen 
to the programs offered and applauded the orchestra and its 
After the holidays another se- 


conductor enthusiastically 
ries will be presented. 
Of Myrtle Elvyn’s artistry and. musicianship it seems 


hardly necessary to speak, yet at each new hearing this ad- 
mirable pianist seems to add something to her performance, 
which leaves a lasting and excellent impression. On this 
occasion she gave of her utmost, thus leaving nothing to be 
desired. She was greeted by much handclapping at the 
close of her presentation of the Grieg concerto and bowed 
many times in acknowledgment. 


Christine Miller in Re-Creation Role 


and interesting entertainment was offered a 


A unique 
at Orchestra Hall last Monday evening, 


large assemblage 


NINA BOLMAR wrcena 


SEASON 1916-1917 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc., 21%,,8% ™A84SH AVE. 


Community music teaching and training system and chain method 
- creating—organizing—founding— —both private and normal exam- 
ination units. A clearing house for teachers and those ,who seek 
them. Neighborhood teachers and istants in d Infor- 
mation. Full results assured. 
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when the Edison Company presented Christine Miller, the 
popular and excellent contralto, i in a special program of re- 
created music. Miss Miller is one of the prominent art- 
ists who have made records for the new Edison and on 
this occasion she sang with her own records, displaying to 
excellent advantage her lovely and always pleasing voice. 
Both from a musical and a scientific point of view the re- 
cital proved en and the success with which Miss 
Miller met must have am most gratifying to the manage- 
She had the assistance of a young violinist, who ren- 


ment. 
playing with records 


dered selections in the same capacity, p 
made by himself and Albert Spalding. 


Bush Conservatory Presents Clark in Recital 


This season the Bush Conservatory of Music has ar- 
ranged a series of artist recitals, presented by its faculty 
members at the Bush Theatre. On Tuesday evening of this 
week the second of these was offered by Charles W. Clark, 
who is one of the prominent members of the Bush Con- 
servatory teaching staff. With excellent enunciation and 
artistic and delightful interpretation. Mr, Clark’s recitals are 
always a source of real pleasure and this occasion was no 
exception to the rule. He was applauded sincerely by a 
goodly house. The Bush Conservatory can be highly con- 
gratulated upon having secured this well known artist for 
its faculty. 

The accompaniments furnished by Gordon Campbell were 
of sheer beauty and rare musicianship and were a great sup- 
port to the singer. 


Stock Gives Bryan Lathrop Memorial Program 


The seventh program of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra under Frederick A. Stock was in honor of Bryan Lath- 
rop, late president of the Orchestra Association, and was a 
beautiful tribute to a man who has been a dominating fig- 
ure in the affairs of the orchestras. 

It was made up of short numbers, the Bach-Albert cho- 
ral and fugue; “Dance of the Happy Spirits” (Gluck), and 
two movements of the Beethoven “Eroica” symphony 
while the secod part was given over to excerpts from Wag- 
ner with Strauss’ “Death and the Transfiguration” as a 
closing number The whole program was superbly done, 
and again the wonderful legato tone of the first violins was 
a demonstration that in this at least the Chicago Orchestra 
has no equal. Mr. Stock is an indefatigable worker, and if 
it were possible one could say that each concert shows an 
improvement over the last. As a tribute to the Austrian 
Emperor, the Austrian national hymn with variations was 
interpolated before the Strauss number. 


Rudolph Reuter and Herman Sandby Appear Jointly 


A program of considerable worth was the one which Ru- 
dolph Reuter, pianist, and Herman Sandby, violoncellist, of- 
fered at the Ziegfeld Theatre, Wednesday morning, under 
Carl Kinsey’s management. A program both pleasing and 
exacting was presented by these well known artists and won 
for the performers a warm welcome. Rudolph Reuter is 
one of the best known Chicago pianists, and much has been 
written in these columns regarding his artistic qualifica- 
tions and serious, skillful interpretations of the piano lit- 
erature. Again on this instance were these in evidence and 
he executed each number with that exquisite tone and bril- 
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For Available Dates, Address ALINE B. STORY, 6749 


SEASON 1916-1917 
oodlawn Avenue, Chicago 


Steinway Piano Used 


JAMES GODDARD 


BASSO 





Late of Covent Garden, Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, and Montreal Opera Company 


With Chicago Grand 
Opera Association 


Address: Auditorium Theater :: 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
EDGAR A. NELSON, Associate Director 


MUSIC 


EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Unsurpassed Faculty of over 60 In- 
structors, many of international repu- 
tation, including 

















aries W. Clark Edgar A. Brazelton Julle Rive-Kin; 
fees A Nelson Herbert ier Guy Herbert Woodard 
Grace Stewart Potter Robert Yaie Smith Eleanor Smith 
Rowland E. Leach Justine Wegener Mae Julla Riley 


The Management announces the exclusive teaching en- 
gagements of EDWARD COLLINS, the distinguished American 
Pianist, and ANTONIO SALA, famous Spanish Cellist. 

The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining its own student dormitories. 
For Catalog and further information, address: Edward H. Schwenker, Sec'y. 
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liancy that are customary when Rudolph Reuter plays. Of 
Mr. Sandby’s work only words of praise must be expressed, 
as his accomplishments on this occasion were highly satis- 
fying. He draws from his instrument a tone of engaging 
charm and his offerings were admirably performed. Both 
artists were showered with considerable plaudits. 


Margaret Taylor Returns to New York 


After her return from a most successful tour which in- 
cluded appearances in northern Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wisconsin, Margaret Taylor, soprano, 
has left Chicago for New York. Mrs. Taylor has spent 
several months here filling numerous engagements with 
some of the best known clubs, societies, etc. Last Tuesday 
afternoon she was soloist before the Tuesday Art and 
Travel Club, where she won her customary success. Mrs. 
Taylor will resume her work with Oscar Saenger in New 
York for the balance of the season, returning to Chicago 
in the spring, when she expects to give a Chicago recital. 


Medinah Temple Concerts 


As last season, Dr. J. Lewis Browne arranged a series 
of three concerts at Medinah Temple, which were offered 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of last 
week. Jenny Dufau and Carl Cochems were the principal 
soloists, and with the assistance of the J. Lewis Browne 
Symphony Orchestra some admirable work was done. In 
excellent form, Jenny Dufau gave of her best—which 
means artistic and delightful presentations—and hers was 
success unqualified. Mr. Cochems also delivered himself 
of interpretations that were satisfactory. Under the direc- 
tion of its able conductor, the J. Lewis Browne Orchestra 
gave a good account of itself, and credit is due Dr. 
Browne not only for the work of his orchestra, but also 
for these programs, which are arranged by him. The pro- 
grams for the two following evenings were similar to the 
one of the opening night, and met with the same unques- 
tionable success. Wilhelm Middelschulte, Palmer Chris- 
tian and Florence Hodge were the assisting organists, and 
each deserves much credit for good work. 


Herbert Miller and Antonio Sala Appear Jointly 


The Bush Conservatory presented Herbert Miller, bari- 
tone, and Antonio Sala, cellist, in one of the series of 
artist recitals at the Bush Theatre last Tuesday evening. 
One of the best baritones in Chicago, Mr. Miller presents 
work that is always of a high order. On the occasion 
which is under review here this splendid artist sang his 
selections with rare musicianship, authority and finish, and 
charmed his many musical listeners. Mr. Sala is an ex- 
cellent cellist and should be heard more frequently in Chi- 
cago, where he has located this season. In Saint-Saéns, 
Faure, Popper and Chopin numbers he displayed to ex- 
cellent advantage his artistry and musical intelligence, as 
well as a tone of mellow and singing quality. He won the 
admiration of the audience and shared with Mr. Miller 
in the success of the evening. 


Vilim’s Interesting Guide 


Joseph A. Vilim, violinist and teacher, has prepared an 
interesting booklet, “Violin Technique Guide,” which he 
has dedicated to his wife, Elizabeth I. Vilim. The Clayton 
F. Summy Company are the publishers. Mr. Vilim has 
received many endorsements of the work from well known 
musicians, and the guide, as well as the “Seven Days’ 
Exercises for the Advanced Violinist”—which goes as a 
supplement to the guide—should prove valuable to pro- 
fessionals as well as students. 


Recent Grace Nelson Engagements 


Since her return to Chicago after an extensive stay in 
Europe, Grace Nelson, the well known soprano, has filled 
a large number of engagements in and — Chicago. A 
few of these follow: November 24, recital, Sacred Heart 
Academy; November 25, musicale, Lake Forest, Ill.; No- 
vember 26, musicale at the home of E. ¢ Powel, Chicago; 
recital in St. Louis, Mo., November 29. As is well known, 
Miss Nelson is a member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. 


Agnes Scott Longan Has New Boy 


Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Hauer are the proud parents of a 
fine boy, born during the past week. Mrs. Hauer, who is 
well known in the musical profession as Agnes Scott 
Longan, and son are doing nicely, and she expects to re- 
sume her singing in January with several engagements in 
and around Chicago. 


Stults Pupil Gets Important Church Position 


It is of interest to know that the First Baptist Church 
of Evanston, after a number of weeks in which practically 
every available singer in Chicago and vicinity was con- 
sidered, has finally selected Harold Saurer, baritone, as 
Marion Green’s successor. Mr. Saurer’s vocal work has 
all been accomplished under the guidance of Walter Allen 
Stults, the well known basso and vocal instructor. These 
columns have frequently spoken of Mr. Saurer’s work in 
the highest terms, and there is no doubt that he will be 
as successful in his new position as he has been in those 
which he has heretofore occupied. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, lectured upon Early Music in England in Ziegfeld 
Theatre on Saturday morning. 

A highly successful concert was given by the students 
of the preparatory department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in the college recital hall on Wednesday. Students of 
Mmes. Anderson, Brown, Houck, Enander, Harbers, 
Coyne, Sevin, Daniels, Baumgartner and Massmann took 
part. 

Alberta Beaver, student of Adolph Muhlmann, won 
remarkable success at the orchestral concert given No- 
vember 24 by the Sennefelder Mannerchor, directed by 
Carl Reckzeh, who, like Mr. Muhlmann, is ‘a member of 
the Chicago Musical College faculty. 


Two plays, “The Piper’s Pay,” by Margaret Cameron, 
and “Happiness,” by Hartley Manners, were presented at 
the Chicago Musical College matinee on Saturday. 


Musicians’ Club Concert 


One of the regular concerts of the Musicians’ Club of 
Chicago (formerly Amateur Musical Club) was given in 
Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Monday afternoon, 
November 27. The program was furnished by members 
of the club. 

Bush Conservatory Lectures 


An important course of lectures on the Fine Arts has 
been arranged this season by the Bush Conservatory for 
Tuesday mornings in Recital Hall, as follows: November 
21—“About Artists, Generals and Empire Builders,” 
Albrecht Montgelas; November 28—“Expression,” Ken- 
neth M. Bradley; December 5—‘“Art and Artisanship,” 
Albrecht Montgelas; December 12—“Poetry and Educa- 
tion,” Wallace Rice; December 19—“The Leitmotive in 
Art Renaissance,” Albrecht Montgelas; January 9—‘“What 
Is Music?” Kenneth M. Bradley ; January 16—“Funda- 
mental Truths About Art,” Albrecht Montgelas; January 
23—" The Drama of Today,” Wallace Rice; January 30— 

“Architecture and National Growth,” Albrecht Montgelas ; 
February 6—“The Artistic Temperament,” Kenneth M. 
Bradley; February 13—‘Art, National and International,” 
Albrecht Montgelas; February 20—“Realism and the 
Modern Orchestra,” Rowland E. Leach; February 27— 


“Modern Tendencies in Painting,” Albrecht Montgelas ; 
March 6—“The New Prose, Wallace Rice; March 13— 


“Sculpture versus Monuments,” Albrecht Montgelas ; March 


20—“Art as a Civic Factor,” Kenneth M. Bradley; March 
27—"The Violin from Apollo to Stradivarius,” Rowland E. 
Leach. Gallery tours of the Art Institute on alternate 
weeks. 

Florence Macbeth for Mendelssohn Club 

Owing to the fact that Emmy Destinn is being held in 
Europe and that Miss Bori has lost her voice, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will not permit Mabel Garrison to 
leave New York. Hence her concert engagements. have 
been canceled. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club takes great pleasure in 
announcing that it has secured Florence Macbeth, colora 
tura soprano, for soloist at the first concert in Orchestra 
Hall, Thursday evening. This club of seventy-two men 
singers under the direction of Harrison M. Wild will 
render an interesting program. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Sundelius for Evanston Festival 


Marie Sundelius, whose recent appearance in the part 
of Alain in Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade” at the Worcester 
Festival brought her such well deserved encomiums, has 
been engaged for the same part for the North Shore Fes 
tival held at Evanston, Ill, May 31 next 




















AGNES ScoTT LONGAN 


. Soprano... 


Festival 
Oratorio 
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Paris—Theatre Villiers. 

A notable success was scored 
by Agnes Scott Longan as San 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
This young woman, whose voice 


est praise. 


moments, proved herself a most 
consummate actress. 


tage on it. She has the true dra- 


PRESS COMMENT: 


broadly different 
horoughly deserving of the hig! oa 3 
thoroughly deserving of the high he beautiful singing of Agnes 


rang oO supe cs amatic 
rang ut uperbly it dramatic St. Loui ymphony. 
Miss Longan’s voice is a clear, ren 
Miss Longan proved to have tender, flexible ic 
a very genuine talent for the suited to the declamatory fervor 
stage and appears to great advan- of the selection 
terfly”). Her gracious demeanor 
matic instinct and her work as before the audience ingratiated 
Santuzza, and as Thais, two wide- her at once, and three recalls re 
ly diverse roles, and calling for warded her first effort. 


treatment, is Indianapolis—Symphony. 


Scott Longan made _ yesterday 
afternoon’s concert at the Murat 
heatre of the Indianapolis O: 
chestra one of the most enjoy 


soprano, well of the season 


Miss Longan possesses a clear, 

(“Madame But-  fexible soprano of rare richness 
and charm Her enunciation is 

excellent, her notes full and 


round, her technic certain, 
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“Rosa Raisa 


—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 


ian that ever has been heard here. 


her soul. 
the success which she had made 
vember 24, 19106. 


as Santuzza. 


out.—Edward C. Moore in the Chicago Daily Journal. 


I have heard since Calve no other 


In the cavatina the 
taglio setting. 
tive oboe that accompanied it.—Stanley K. Faye in 


Chicago Daily News. 


Miss Raisa played with an intensity that rang true 


like the real article than we are accustomed to see. 
may be black and blue today, at least she ought to be, 


the public 
served recept ion 





Presented One of the Most Convincing Imper- 
sonations That Ever Has Been Heard Here.” 


Rosa Raisa, the Santuzza of the cast, presented one of 
the most convincing impersonations a that feverish Sicil- 
Clearly an actress of 
more than ordinary intelligence, she offered a moving im- 
personation of a character which frequently is overcolored. 
Nor did her brilliant voice fail to reflect the emotion of 
The listeners left the artist in no doubt as to 


Chicago Herald, No- 


[he brillianey of Raisa’s voice is suited to a role such 
She went through the role with great skill. 
It was an exceedingly temperamental performance through- 


Santuzza so good as 
Miss Raisa.—Frederick Donaghey in the Chicago Tribune. 


Miss Raisa’s Santuzza flames with hatred. Miss Raisa’s 
voice tones down into relation with the music of the opera. 
voice stood out like a cameo in an in- 
Later it assumed the quality of the _— 
the 


and 


incidentally took several stage falls that looked much more 
: She 
but 
her heart is light within her, for she had her reward from 
They gave her a most cordial and entirely de- 
Chicago Evening Post, November 24, 1916. 


as Santuzza 





ROSA RAISA, 
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Mime. Faber 


COACH, Ag COMPANIST AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 
nnected with the Volpe Institute. 


Studio: 132 ws. 79th St., New York Tel. 8140 Schuyler 


WARREN PROCTOR, Zeno; 


Chicago Opera Association 
1845 So, 9th Ave., Maywood, Ill. "Phone, Maywood 1615 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI 


RICAN VIOLINIST 
Bookings Sensu terri 1918 Now Open Eastern Address, Musical Courier 
Westero Representative, Ernest Briggs, Briggs Musical Bureau, Chicago, Il) 


MIROSLAVA maincs’oon 














PRIMA DONNA 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO and SALON RECITALS 
Address: care Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


TENOR 
Foster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave - 
Persona! Address: 
309 W. 95th St. Tel, 4650 River 
A limited number of pupils accepted. 


VIVIEN HOL Coloratura 


Soprano 
BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1916-17. 
Address, 126 W. 66th St., New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER, Tenor 


Teaching Mondays and Thursdays at Presser Bk “< Philadelphia 
leaching Tuesdays and Fridays at Metropolitan Opera House Bldg, 
Room 67, 1425 Broadway, New Yor 
Personal address, 214 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Main 929 J 


WALTER GOLDE 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


With MISCHA ELMAN Season 1915-16 
New York Studio Opens in September 


New York City 





Z2=zo& 
S2uZEre 














iso Weet s7th St., Phone, Circle 1956 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 


RECITALS NOW BOOKING 
Address, J, CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


EMMA L. TRAPPER, Personal Representative 
105 WEST 40th STREET : NEW YORK 


RUTH DEYO 


CONCERT PIANIST 
ADDRESS, SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ERGE ZANCOdePRIMO 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 


Present Address, Care MUSICAL COURIER 


RUDOLF KAFKA 


BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


Bookings Now Open :: Season 1917-1918 
ADDRESS: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HENRI SCOTT 


LEADING BASSO OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 












































Specially Engaged with the Interstate Grand Opera Company 


CAROLYN BEEBE 


NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


Sole Pianist al Director Pr the 
(Piano, String Quintet, Woodwind Choir) 

















Now booking in ensemble or in any combination 


MESSRS. ANDRE TOURRET, CORDUAN, LIFSCHEY, 
RENARD, MANOLY, LANGENUS, DE 'BUSSCHER, 
KINCAID, UGO SAVOLINI, FRANZEL, WHITCOMB 


For Terms, Dates and Details Address: 
SECRETARY OF CAROLYN BEEBE 


Hotel Wellington - «+ New York City 
Steinway Piano Used 











Barstow-Ornstein Joint Recitals 


During the past year ens iieiow, violinist, and Leo 
Ornstein, pianist, have co-operated in sonata recitals with 
a degree of success that stamps their ensemble work as 
unusually fortunate. Miss Barstow who is enthusiastic 
about the much discussed young pianist’s music, has made 
known his violin sonata in many parts of the country, and 
in so doing has collaborated with the composer himself. 
She has also exploited his “Three Russian Violin Impres- 
sions,” the first of which is dedicated to her. In all of 
their joint appearances, the smoothness of their ensemble, 
their sympathy and fine unity of purpose, have shone to 





LEO ORNSTEIN AND VERA BARSTOW AT WINNIPEG 


a remarkable advantage Their travels have taken them 
as far as Winnipeg, where the accompanying picture was 
taken, and they have been heard together at the MacDowell 
Club, Aeolian Hall and Mt. Sinai Hospital Nurses’ Train 
ing School, New York City; Beverly, Mass.; Buffalo, N 
Y.; Winnipeg, Can.; Jamestown, N. Y. 


Florence Austin on Tour 


“America’s violinist,” Florence Austin, reports an ex- 
tremely pleasant experience on her present concert tour. 
An audience of 1,000 people heard and applauded her in 
Cincinnati, Dayton was enthusiastic and Springfield, Ohio, 
turned out well. 

Some press notices read as follows: 

Florence Austin, the violinist of the evening, whose charm 
ing personality pervaded her playing, was heard in two groups, 
sharing the honors with Mr. Goodwin for the ease and beauty of 
tone which featured in each number Perhaps “The Bee,” which 
was played with the mute, and “Lieberfreud,” by Kreisler, best 
showed the great tale:t of the artist, and with her appearance to 
morrow evening in an entirely new program the delighted audience 
Friday will anticipate the second concert.—Wheeling Register. 


Florence Austin was a favorite with her audience from start 
to finish and is among the best violinists who have come to 
this city, her technic being remarkably fine, and she possesses that 
“ onderful gift of calling forth the very soul of the violin in its 
different moods and entering into them herself whether expressive 
elf land, the dream of the poet, the hum and drone of the bee 
or the joy of love.—Parkersburg Sentinel 


Walter Allen Stults’ Recent Trip to the West 





Walter Allen Stults, the basso of Chicago, made an 
interesting trip to the Far West a short time ago. Mr. 
Stults sang a number of times at Seattle, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and Colorado Springs, everywhere 
finding the greatest appreciation of his singing. In 
Seattle, Mr. Madden, the composer-conductor, inscribed 
io Mr. Stults a manuscript song, “Faring Forth,” one 
of a set of three called “Songs of Fir and Foam.” In 
Salt Lake City, Miss Evans, director of the music de 
partment of the university, arranged a reception in 
honor of Mr. Stults, and invited the leading musical peo- 
ple of the city to meet him. Altogether Mr. Stults 
feels that his trip was most profitable, and that he has 
made many friends who are sincerely interested in his 
career, 


Gabrilowitsch Recital 





On November 27, Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a piano re- 

cital at Aeolian Hall, playing works by Bach, Daquin, 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Franck, Chopin, MacDowell 
and Russian composers. The concert was announced as 
being for the benefit of the Children’s Club of St. Am- 
brose Mission. 





mM Welteahe Musical 
1W, on 2. New York 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


SALVATORE FUCITO 


Assistant Conductor pevyeosinn Opera House 
Accompanist and Coach for Opera and Song Repertoire 
Formerly Accompanist for Enrico Caruso 
ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 





175 Broad Ave. Leonia, N. J. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


RGANIST 
Management: THE Wotrsotn MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


BARITONE 
1920 2nd Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Western Address, 


Frederick H. Haywood 


(VOICE SPECIALIST) 


TEACHER OF SUCCESSFUL on CONCERT AND 
CHURCH SINGER 


Studio, 331 West End Avenue, N. Y. —" 





Phone, Columbus 7276 








t Management: 

- F. 0. RENARD, 

P 216 W. 70th St., N.Y. 

J Soprano 

‘CATHERWOOD |=". 
439 Blanchard Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 20584 





SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 
Avallable tor C ts, K itals and Festivals 
62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Knabe Piano Used Exclusively 























SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Lecture Recitals 





Oratorio $3 $3 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 














LESLEY MARTIN, beicant 


Broadway, ~ de York 

SINGERS Susanee’ Baker Watson, Cora Oross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George ‘Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
0’ Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 











VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD tir: 


SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
Lyric Soprano Dramatic Soprano 
ALICE McCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralto Baritone 


Filth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 














GIUSEPPE CREATORE 


has been secured hy the CARMEN PRODUCING CO., Inc., 


to direct the stupendous production of Bizet’s masterpiece, 


CARMEN 


and will poner conduct every performance of the entire 
opera wit 

A perfect ensemble to sing the opera— 

A modern orchestration to bring out the strong musical ef- 
fects to their fullest; made by himself from the score written 
forty-one years ago-— 

A chorus of fresh voices and attractiveness— 

A production of splendor in costumes and scenery— 

For a scale of prices within the reach of the public. 


Address communications to 


FRANK GERTH, General Manager 
Room 910 Fitzgerald Bldg. 1482 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Phone Bryant 1626 
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Maude Fay Sings Elsa at the Metro- 
politan «id Makes » Emphatic Success 




















» 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, 1916 





Miss Fay is the ideal figure of 
the Wagnerian heroine. In ap- 
pearance she is far ahead of any- 
body who has taken the role on the 
Metropolitan stage in recent years 
and vocally also quite the equal of 
any of her recent predecessors. It 





was a pleasure to see this American 
singer hold her own in a German 
role among a large company of the 
foremost German ° artists.—Mu- 
sical Courier. 

She is an ideal Elsa to look at. 
She gave the impression of youth, 
as she should, a thing which few 
other impersonators of the role 
here can do. She also acted with 
much fervor. . . . She has a voice 
of beautiful quality and did some 
really good singing.—N. Y. 
Herald. 

She revealed an unusually 
charming and ingratiating person- 
ality. In face, figure and bearing 
she was an ideal Elsa. In mezza 
voce her voice has considerable 




















MAUDE FAY beauty.—N. Y. Tribune. MAUDE FAY AS ELSA 

Miss Fay has much in her favor in the natural quality of Maude Fay’s portraiture of Elsa was rarely beautiful. I 
her voice, in appearance and well planned action. Her do not recall a more moving, dramatic exposition of Wag- 
enunciation, too, shows the good results of her German ner’s spineless and exasperating heroine. Miss Fay is a 
training.—N. Y. Sun. Californian who has brains and pulchritude.—Hvening 

W orld. 

There can be no question that Miss Fay is one of the California night at the Opera. From Maude Fay as Elsa, 
most beautiful and one of the most ingratiating women on the prettiest bride in Wagner’s drama, much was expected 
the operatic stage. It was impossible yesterday to look at after her Sieglinde last year. The Golden State poured its 
this Elsa, so noble in her bearing, yet so essentially feminine, fair hundreds into the Golden Horseshoe, where many waved 
in her demeanor without falling under the spell of an im- frantic welcome to a native daughter who conquered Munich 
personation that was worthy of all praise—N. Y. American. oversea.—Evening Sun. 








Maude Fay’s first appearance here as Elsa was the most 


In physical charm Miss Fay made an ideal Elsa, and her exciting feature of the performance. Last night her beauty 
suggestion of the vital mental phases of the character was was one of the factors in her success. She is charming to 
intelligently given. ‘The musical side of Miss Fay’s en- look at, good to listen to, and is an actress of considerable 

oe ‘J ° - ¢ f s , . oe 
deavors was also marked by a comprehensive understanding power.—Evening Telegram. 





> . y r r 
rhe rac Tre "ed.— 5 ? O ‘ ee hp ce el : 
of what was required.—N. YP. World At the Opera, “Lohengrin” found a new and inspiringly 


beautiful Elsa in Maude Fay. Dramatically and pictorially 





She made one of the most beautiful and gracious Wag- the American soprano left nothing to be desired. Vocally 
nerian heroines that could be imagined. Her appearance she was far in advance of her singing of last season.—-T'he 
was attended with success.—N. Y. Times. Evening Mail. 








DIRECTION: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc., 402 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill, 7058-2890 
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Darmstadt recently had the first performance of 
a new opera, “Hoellisch Gold,” by Julius Bittner, 
a Viennese composer. 


° 


An ingenuous report from a country newspaper : 
“Mrs. ——— gave a brilliant singing of Elizabeth’s 
great song in ‘Tannhauser.’ ” 

No performances of the Boston National Grand 
Opera Company are booked for the next fortnight 
They will be resumed on December 25. 

~ + HO -- 

Old as the opera is, it chanced that Claudio Mu 
zio’s debut brought the first Italian Tosca to the 
Metropolitan stage. 


or 80, 


rhe thirty-cighth annual meeting of the Music 
leachers National Association will be held at 
Rumford Hall, New York, on December 27, 28 
and 29 
- o— ——— 

Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” -that fine piece of music 
but lamentable failure as an opera, is to be revived 
here next Saturday afternoon at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

é 

The Musicai Courter has now re-established its 
Munich correspondence, which has lapsed since the 
beginning of the war. Letters will be received from 
there and published with as much regularity as is 
permitted by the whimsicalities of the British censor. 


In the Boston Sunday Globe, John Philip Sousa 
says some pertinent things about the much abused 
dance, He defends the modern terpsichorean tend- 


ency, and calls it a great mental and physical tonic. 
Mr. Sousa, although (like Johann Strauss) he does 
not dance himself, has composed music, says the 


Globe, which set millions of feet into joyous mo- 
tion. The king of the march and two-step admires 
the adaptable character of modern dancing, which 
enables those who practice it to display their own 
individuality. 


One million dollars is the sum which San Fran- 
cisco is trying to raise for its proposed opera school, 
details of which, so far as the East is concerned, 
were published exclusively in the MustcaL Courier 
several weeks ago. 


a cw 


On ‘Tuesday evening, December 26, the New 
York Community Chorus, Harry Barnhart, director, 
of a thousand voices, is going to sing Handel's 
“Messiah” in Madison Square Garden, The per- 
formance will be free to the public. 

——oe———_ 

If some violinists realized the extreme irritation 
caused audiences by their habit of tuning up at 
most unnecessary length before each number of a 
recital program, they would take pains to overcome 
what is in reality only a trick due to nervousness. 

—o—_—_ 

Thornton W. Allen, formerly Newark (N. J.) 
representative of the MusicaL Courter, is no longer 
connected with this paper. Mr. Allen is devoting 
all his time to the Hotel Robert Treat (Newark) 
concerts and other interests, musical and mercantile. 

The Chicago Post stated recently that George 
Hamlin had been specially engaged to sing the “title 
role” in “Madeleine” with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. This is a histrionic and vocal feat which 
even so gifted and versatile an artist as Mr. Hamlin 
would hardly attempt. 

Annie Friedberg has just booked Jacques Urlus, 
tenor, Herman Weil, baritone, and Carl Braun, 
basso, all from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
for the special performance of “Tristan and Isolde” 
to be given at Cincinnati in April under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 

The spectacle of Harold Bauer, an Englishman, 
and Jacques Thibaud, a Frenchman, playing ex 
clusively German music—Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms—at their ensemble recital here last Satur- 
day evening, deserves to be mentioned admiringly 
in these days of war hatreds. 

- —_——< = 

One strongly suspects the music critic of the 
Stamford (Conn.) Daily Advocate must be an or- 
ganist, to judge by this passage from a recent report 
of a piano recital: “She (the pianist) has a facility 
of technique, both manual and pedal, shows a vari- 
ety of registration, and handles the piano with ap- 
parent ease.” 

Can it be that the war is getting on the nerves of 
some of the German prima donnas? Two of them 
at the Metropolitan this season have undergone 
bad lapses of memory which threatened to wreck 
the performances in which they took part—not in 
new parts, either—in roles which they have sung 
dozens of times. 

The best proof of the success of the present 
season of the Metropolitan is provided by the size 
of the group of speculators who regularly adorn the 
sidewalk in front of that house, a group larger this 
year than ever before so early in the season. Also 
by the lessened noise of the claque within. Just as 
good wine needs no bush, so a full box-office needs 
no claque. 

The third concert of the Home Symphony series 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, under the auspices 
of the Evening Mail, on Wednesday evening, 
December 13, will have the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conducting, in a 
program of “request” numbers and, as soloist, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, the master pianist, who will play 
the Beethoven G major concerto. 

inennicinlperitsasions 

Our Finnish contemporary, Tidning fiir Mu- 
sik, graciously continues to send us a copy of it- 
self each month. Unfortunately our Finnish is a 
trifle weak. The leading article of the June num- 
ber has to do with “Frau Martin Wegelius’ Siu- 
diear i Leipzig 1871-72,” which seems to mean 
“Franz Martin Wegelius’ Year of Study in Leipsic,” 
but we admit not knowing much about “Nya ron 


angaende folkmusiken i ryska Karelen,” or “Saam 
ningarnas beharskande genom musik.” 
! ———~—_ — 

From London comes the report that the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust has announced from its 
offices at Dunfermline that the trust agrees to pub- 
lish at its own expense six original works a year 
by British composers. It is a kindly scheme, but 
would be productive of infinitely more good if the 
fund trustees had provided also for the production 
of the works to be published. If there are no hear- 
ings of the compositions, it stands to reason that 
there will be no royalties for the composers. 

conemnen Geen 

Godowsky, according to all accounts, scored 
an extraordinary triumph in San Francisco, where 
his previous visits have been many, but never result- 
ed in such amazing demonstrations as on the most 
recent occasion. The Pacific Coast Musical Review 
calls the playing of the master “unforgetable,” 
speaks of his very large audiences, and rhapsodizes 
about his tone, technic, intellect, phrasing, musician- 
ship. The same glowing reports come also from 
other Western points where Godowsky has been ap- 
pearing. The superb artist appears to be in match- 
less form this season. 





feller tiie 


In the realm of American painting, things ap- 
pear to be not so bad financially as in the field of 
our native music. Henry W. Ranger, the land- 
scape painter, died not long ago, leaving the large 
estate of $213,320. Mr. Ranger very generously 
stipulated in his will that this sum be handed over 
to the National Academy of Design, to be kept in- 
vested and the income spent by the council of the 
Academy “in the purchase of paintings produced 
by North American artists, at least two-thirds of 
the income to be spent in the purchase of works 
by artists who are forty-five years of age or over.” 
Under this clause it is optional with the cquncil to 
spend the remaining one-third in the purchase of 
works by younger artists. The Ranger plan might 
appeal to those philanthropists willing to help 
American composers—if there are any such philan- 
thropists. 

sniiectillitinehcinieiey 

“How to Live” is a remarkable book of 350 pages, 
issued by the Hygienic Reference Board of the Life 
[Extension Institute, Inc. On page 97, in the chap- 
ter on “Activity,” there is a noteworthy passage : 
“Not only the functions of the body, but those of the 
mind require exercise—exercise in thinking, feeling 
and willing. A person who does not read_or think 
loses some of his ability to read or think... . In 
the same way a person who does not exercise his 
artistic, poetic or affectional side will suffer its 
atrophy. The plaint of Darwin that he had allowed 
his taste for music and poetry to atrophy could to- 
day be made by many intellectual specialists. Good 
music is especially healthful.” There comes a time, 
naturally enough, when familiarity with the stand- 
ard classics brings real or fancied surfeit for the 
time being, and when something new is imperative 
in order to stimulate the musical mind and fancy. 
Then comes the rub. What is “good” in modern 
music? “Nothing,” the purists will tell you. “Every- 
thing,” you will hear the radicals cry in answer. 
How to decide? Wait fifteen years. That seems 
about the average time necessary for the public to 
make an estimate—and the final estimate of the pub- 
lic never is wrong. The critics never are right. 

—_ > — 
SOME EYES 








Speaking of Richard Buhlig’s piano recital in 
New York, the New York Herald said: “His 
fingering was a little cumbersome.” How could 
the critic see what fingering Mr. Buhlig used? 
In some rural localities, “fingering” is a term 
wrongfully used to imply digital facility; we are 
surprised to find the word misunderstood by a 
metropolitan daily. 


cualaaaditidiinniicn 


PLACE AUX DAMES 





Because a brave woman smoked a cigarette ip 
the lobby at the Boston Symphony concert last Sat- 
urday at Carnegie Hall, the revered New York 
Herald devotes forty-five descriptive lines and six 
lines of headline to the occurrence. In another 
part of the same paper the concert proper receives 
twenty-nine descriptive, and two lines of headline. 
And then some one arises every once in a while to 
ask why we make such slow progress toward be- 
coming really musical as a nation. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





The open season for “Messiah” performances is 
nearly upon us. 

Arthur Hartmann writes to thank the MusicaL 
Courier enthusiastically for its recent article on 
“Hyphenated Music,” which held that many of the 
persons who pose as “transcribers” of the classics 
and hyphenate their names to that of the original 
composers, have no right to do so, as they merely 
transpose or transplant the music intact, and add 
no ideas of their own, as Liszt and Schumann did 
when they arranged piano music for violin perform- 
ance. Hartmann is a real adapter, as he proved 
when he made the charming violin version of Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Water Lily” and the exquisite De- 
bussy transcriptions. Some of the latter are cred- 
ited to Debussy himself, for reasons best known 
to the publisher. Hartmann is not aware that we 
know this, and that is why we take malicious de- 
light in publishing it. 

Wagnerian—‘It’s a 
Siegfried swears” 

Anxious Mother—‘Siegfried swears? I can’t 
take my child to such an opera. I'll cancel our 
seats at once.” 

Another communication received is written with 
violet ink on heliotrope, perfumed paper. The 
sender says: “An interesting announcement was 
made in your paper about Geraldine Farrar 
and a storied member of the bird family. From 
other sources I learn that Mme. Farrar has just 
been posing for the movies as Joan of Arc. Must 
history be rewritten?” Naughty, naughty. 

We like Frederick Donaghey’s way of alluding 
to “Cavalleria Rusticana” in the Chicago Tribune. 
He calls the work a “furious little piece.” 

Composer Little, of Pittsburgh, Pa., tells us that 
the orchestral conductors in this country every once 
in a while publicly express their willingness to ex- 
amine American symphonic works, but when they 
are asked to do so, they usually refuse, pleading 
lack of time, the strain of rehearsing, traveling, 
ete. ‘Not so with Giulio Gatti-Casazza,” continues 
Mr. Little; “he never seems to be too busy to give 
consideration to any operatic effort by an American. 
He knows how much time and labor go into a big 
score and he seems to be polite and fair enough to 
give the creator at least a chance to have it looked 
at by persons who are in a position to produce it 
if they like it.” We feel sure that leaders like 
Messrs. Stransky, Damrosch, Stokowski, Stock, 
Kunwald, Tandler, and Hertz, never would refuse 
to examine a new orchestral score. We know that 
Josef Knecht, director of the Waldorf-Astoria Or- 
chestra, invites the submitting to him of compo: 
sitions by Americans. He has given premieres of 
works by writers as well known as Victor Herbert 
and Henry K. Hadley. 

American composers would like their place in 
the Sun, and in the Tribune, and Times also. 

Smetana’s very Bohemian conception of “Wal- 
lenstein’s Lager” afforded us some strange mo- 
ments at the Boston Symphony concert here last 
Sunday. Parts of the work sound like a Dvorak 
Slavic dance, and the rest remind us of an etude for 
trumpet. 

Edith Mason is the best Musetta New York ever 
has heard in “Bohéme,” and the Mustcat Courter 
would like to make a record of that fact. We feel 
sure that all the other papers of this city agree with 
us, but they are a bit timid when it comes to mak- 
ing a superlative assertion about an artist who is 
hoth young and American—two dangerous attri- 
butes, to be regarded with strong suspicion. 

A correspondent reports to us  scintillatingly: 
“The other day I ‘heard an amateur singer in 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.’ 
When she reached the line ‘Es brennt mein Einge- 
weide,’ the delivery was so realistic that we all dis 
tinctly smelled something burning. However, it 
turned out to be cauliflower, which the ambitious 
songstress had put on the stove and forgotten while 
she was entertaining us in her parlor before the 
dinner to which she had invited us. You may 
think this funny. I didn’t, for I am very fond of 
cauliflower.” 

Here is M. B. H. again, with more of his impu- 
dent comment: “Do you remember the anecdote 
about Bruckner and the Austrian Emperor, when 
the latter asked the composer what favor he would 
like to have granted? ‘Please, your Imperial Maj- 


wonderful moment when 








esty,’ said Bruckner, ‘please make Hanslick stop 
writing so severely about me.’ I imagine that if 
there were an Emperor of America (would Roose- 
velt have been one?), and the music critic of the 
New York Tribune (granted that any Emperor 
would receive a music critic) were to be promised 
a royal favor, he would say: ‘Please, Your Imperial 
Majesty, please make the Musicat Courter stop 
writing so severely and so truthfully about me.’ ” 
The cases are not analogous, and we are glad that 
our correspondent added “and so truthfully.” 
Hanslick’s criticisms of Bruckner were not based 
on artistic convictions, but on the fact that Bruck- 
ner belonged to the Wagner camp which Hanslick 
detested for personal reasons. The critic of the 
Tribune often reminds us of Hanslick, even though 
the New Yorker does not write as well or know as 
much as the Viennese reviewer and essayist did. 
The Musica Courter has no personal reason for 
exposing the Tribune critic’s musical mistakes and 
errors of taste and judgment. This paper agrees 
with many musicians that he is not the proper per- 
son to hold them up to scorn and ridicule in the 
public prints. He is not even sincere, for he at- 
tacked Strauss the other day for making changes in 
the Gluck “Iphigenia” score, and yet when the same 
critic was asked recently to make a modern ver- 
sion of a Mozart operetta, he introduced into it 
characters and even musical numbers foreign to 
the composer’s intentions. M. B. H. is wrong when 
he intimates that an Emperor would not receive a 
music critic in audience. 

The Emperor of Austria, on the occasion of the 
Haydn celebration about five years ago, received 
Arthur M. Abell, the Berlin representative of the 
MusicaL Courier, and entered into lengthy con- 
versation with him. 

nrico Caruso is one of the few opera tenors in 
captivity known to have sat through a chamber 
music concert from beginning to end. He not only 
did so last Saturday evening, but also applauded 
warmly after a Brahms sonata for violin and piano. 

At the Rialto Theatre here, the moving pictures 
have been showing Charley Chaplin and Leopold 
Godowsky, photographed together in Los Angeles. 
The screen announced Godowsky as “the greatest 
living pianist.” The picture was shown to millions 
of persons all over the country for the past fort- 
night. 

When the American Museum of Musical Art is 
established (it was told about in this column last 
week) we suggest that one of the exhibits, marked 
“Rare,” should consist of an upright piano which 
has a sensible and effective music rack on which the 
sheets will remain firmly propped without flutter- 
ing to the floor at every fortissimo. 

Among a great many other foolish things printed 
in the daily newspapers about music is an article in 
the New York Journal of last Saturday, telling 
about a new system of measuring the skull and in- 
terior of the mouth in order to determine (in ad- 
vance of singing lessons) whether the subject has 
vocal possibilities “and in what direction they will 
best reward the efforts of the trainer.” The Jour- 
nal description says also: “It is claimed that some 
remarkable discoveries of undeveloped voices of 
great power and excellence, possessed by persons 
who had never suspected their endowment, have 
thus been made.” This reminds us of the famous 
“Trilby” episode when Svengali gazes into that 
lady’s throat and exclaims, “Himmel, you have a 
sounding board like the dome of a cathedral,” or 
something to that effect. Have your skull and 
crossbones measured at once ; you may be a Caruso, 
a Galli-Curci, an Elena Gerhardt, a Percy Hemus, 
and not even know it. 

When John McCormack was in Los Angeles re- 
cently, the following advertisement appeared in the 
Times of that city: “Wanted—To buy two tickets 
for the McCormack concert Tuesday night, Trinity 
Auditorium; will pay bonus. Call Sunset phone 
Vermont 1408, after 7.30 p.m.” There were no 
takers of the offer. 

From Town Topics: “No violinist should stand 
still in his art, but also no violinist should jump 
about the stage as Mischa Elman does these days.” 

Sylvester Buck writes: “Would you say that 
Borodine was too Igortistical?” No, Syl, but we 


would insist that when Bizet wrote “Les Pecheurs 
de Perles’” he was shellfish. 


It may be possible for the Gulf Stream to change 
its course, but will the world ever live to see a song 
recitalist place the American songs first on his pro- 
gram instead of last? 

Always we are glad to be mentioned in a daily 


newspaper. One of the local ones said last week: 
“Many persons prefer their Thanksgiving turkey to 
going to the noon performance of ‘Parsifal.’” 

We often wonder why the Victor establishment 
does not sue Caruso for infringing on their records 
by singing so well at the Metropolitan. 

LEONARD 


-_ 7 ae 


LIEBLING. 


Can there be an affinity between the playing of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the use of 
starch? Certain it is that vastly more stiff shirt 
bosoms squeak beneath listening ears when Dr 
Muck rules at Carnegie Hall than when either Josef 
Stransky or Walter Damrosch is at the desk. 





The London Music News says that “difficulty has arisen 
at the Wirksworth Parish Church between the male mem 
bers of the choir and the vicar. Recently lady voices 
have been introduced into the choir, and the male mem 
bers petitioned the vicar for their removal, contending 
that the donor of the choir stalls stipulated that their 
use was for males only. However, the male members 
of the choir failed to attend the Sunday services, and 
from correspondence which has since been received from 
the vicar, it does not appear likely that the trouble will 
be settled speedily.” 


I SEE THAT— 


Rudolph Ganz made a successful Havana debut 

The Romans came to blows over Leoncayallo’s 
Me Your Wife.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has returned from the West 

Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana has returned to New York from 
the Italian front. 

Charlie Chaplin regards Godowsky as a rival 

A woman smoked at a Boston Symphony concert 

New York’s Community Chorus is to give “The Messiah.” 

San Francisco will hear the Bracale Opera Company in 
April. 

Paolo Tosti is dead 

Maude Fay made her Metropolitan debut in 

Even the horses sing at the Metropolitan 


ae end 


‘Lohengrin.’ 


“Koenigskinder” and “Herodiade” are offered at Chicago 
Opera. 

Henri Rabaud, composer, has returned to France from 
Sweden and Denmark. 

New York Liederkranz celebrates its seventieth anniver 


sary, January 10 

Within three days Edith Mason made her 
Opera debut in two roles 

The Kuba Quartet is on its wav to America 

Mahler’s “Das Lied von der Erde” to have 
premiere in Philadelphia 

Victor Clodio died, aged sixty-three 

George Dostal was the only artist to sing at the “Liberty 
Lighting” banquet for President Wilson 

Campanini offers sixteen operas, including four novelties, 
within a fortnight. 

Munich revives “Euryanthe.” 

J. P. S. treated Boston to a real “Irish Night.” 

Even luncheon is forgotten when Havrah Hubbard and 
Claude Gotthelf give an operalogue. 

Woman is preferred for position with well known mus 
ical bureau. 

Mme. Cahier hooked 

The Franco-American 
formed. 

Saint-Saéns objects to Shakespeare. 

Leo Slezak sang to a sold out house in Munich 

Last Monday night the Metropolitan had its first Italian 
performance of “Tosca.” 

Frank Van Der Stucken sailed for Europe 

Bauer (English) and Thibaud (French) played an entirely 
German program 

In addition to “La 
“Tl Tabarro.” 

David Bispham celebrates his twenty-fifth anniversary 
professional. 

The Malta opera season opened with “Mefistofele.” 

Prices at the Paris Opera are the same as at 
theatres. 

Nijinsky’s only authorized interview on his art is to be 
found in this month’s Educational Section of the 
MusicaL Courter. 


Metr ope litan 


American 


for America next 
Musical Art Association has heen 


season 


Rondine,” Puccini has lately written 


other 


Moscow Conservatoire celebrates its fiftieth anniversary 
Claudia Muzio makes American debut in “Tosca.” 
H. R. F 
OBITUARY 


Victor Clodio 

Victor Clodio, aged sixty-three, died last 
heart disease at his home in Freeport, L. I. He was an 
Italian tenor of importance in his day, and made his 
operatic debut in America as early as 1879 at the Academy 
of Music here. In 1881 he joined the forces of the Metro 
politan Opera. Later, he toured with Patti, Gilmore’s 
Band, etc. Of recent years, the deceased singer had beet 
a vocal teacher in this city. He leaves a widow, two son 
and a daughter. 


Saturday of 


J. C. D. Parker 


James Cutler Dunn Parker, known in musical life as J. C 
D. Parker, organist, a leader in his profession, died on 
November 28 at his home in Brookline, Mass. He was 
born June 2, 1828, in Boston. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 




















Albany, N. Y.—Inez Damon has established a com- 
munity chorus the special aim of which is to bring the 
older element among the singers of the city out for an 
enjoyable evening The Festival Chorus, under Al- 
fred Hallam, with Grace May Hoffman, soloist, and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, gave a fine program at 
“the first concert of the season, December 5. Olive 
Kline here with the Thursday Musical Club on 
December 11, 

Beaumont, Tex. 
cital November 25. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


by Teresa Carrefio and 


SINS 


Elsie Baker, contralto, gave a re- 
Albert Spalding, Hermann Sand- 
Theo Karle will be the 
this with the Davenport Engberg Symphony 
Orchestra. This organization, which Mrs, Davenport 
Engberg created and has maintained for five years, now 
has a membership of eighty-five. She has decided to 
donate it to the city and change the name to the Bell- 
ingham Symphony Orchestra. The officers and board 
include Frances Hays, Mrs. C. X. Larra 
arle, Mrs. H. H. Ells, W. P. Brown, Dr 
Elmer Cave, Mrs. J. J. Donavan, A. J. 
Victor Roeder and Edens. 


soloists 


season 


of directors 
bee, Kk. G I 
G. W. Nash, 
Craven, Mrs 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


share d 


Olive 
Povla Frisch, soprano, and Jean Verd, 
recital in the hall of the 
November 14, the concert 
annual artist series 


honors in a 
Century Club, 

being the first of the club’s 
rhe Dramatic Club’s second program, presented No 
vember 18, was participated in by Mrs. Barrell, so 


prano, the club's president and pupil of Oscar Seagle; 


pianist, 
lPwentieth 


Eveleen Burns-Patterson, violinist, and Warren Case, 
pianist, who played the Beethoven C minor concerto 
with Mrs. McCloud, second piano. Mrs. Hillman and 
Laurence Montague were the accompanists. The 
Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, conductor, gave the first 
concert of its thirteenth season on November 23. Dan 


Beddoe scored a success as soloist. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The first of the annual 
series of public concerts by pupils of the advanced and 
departments of the West Side Musical Col 
director, takes place this even- 


sixteenth 


academic 
lege, Stephen Commery, 
ing, December 7. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
wave a recital at her studios 
ber 24. A program of vocal 
closed with a drill in 
participants were 
Winifred 
Cerrow, 
Eva 


Music pupils of Mrs, Ernest Miner 
Friday evening, Novem- 
and instrumental num- 
patriotic and familiar 
Julia Urban, Fannie 
Wirt, Veo Martin, 

Priscilla Fenner, 
Gilbert, Elsie 


bers was 
Among the 
lorence 
Carpenter, Ethelena 
Chestnut, Roy Stinebower, 

Elva Gilbert and Nina Clark. 
Paderewski was an early 
Leopold Godowsky gave a 
this being the second in the series 
Signor Cavallo is presenting this 
winter, Florence Macbeth appeared as soloist at a 
concert of the Denver Philharmonic Society. The or- 
ganization announces its intention of giving a se ries of 
concerts this The Denver Municipal Band, 
under the direction of Frederick Neil Innes, is giving 
a series of concerts which is popular in every sense of 


airs, 
Moog, 
Ralph 
Lulu 
Moog, 

Denver, Col. 
cert giver here 
on November 13, 
of coneerts which 


Russell, 


season con- 
recital 


season, 


the word, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Leopold Stokowski and his 
Philadelphia Orchestra were heard in this city for the 


first time on November 23 in a program made up most- 
ly of works of the modern Russian school, _ 
Hartford City, Ind.—An artists’ pupils recital, con- 


sisting of the teachers in the University Conservatory, 


of Upland, Ind., assisted by Cosette Beard, violinist, 
was given recently in the First M. FE. Church. 

Houston Tex.—-[lsie Baker, contralto, was heard in 
recital November 23 and 24 at the Auditorium, 

Indiana, Pa,—John Orr Stewart, baritone, and Rex- 
ford Davis Colburn, pianist, were the soloists at the 
first faculty recital of the Normal Conservatory, of 
which Mr. Colburn is director, on November 28, 


Kansas City, Mo.—Carl Busch and his Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra gave their first popular concert 
of the season on Sunday, November 19, to an audience 
which filled Convention Hall. Floyd Robbins, head of 
Institute of Fine 


the direction of Sol Alberti. Aage Skonneman, cellist, 
and Mrs. Arthur D. Brookfield, contralto, were the solo- 
ists. Jacob Billikopf manages these concerts, -Tues- 
day evening Dorothy Cublette, recently home from 


soston, gave a piano recital, 
was that of Winifrede Repp, 
Miss Repp has recently been added 
faculty of the Horner Institute of Fine Arts. 


a pianist. 


to the 


-Another recent recital 
soprano, assisted by Floyd 


Kansas City Musical Club, the Mozart Club, the music 


department of the 
music study program, 
Middletown, Conn. 
season of the 
ists and dates for the 
cember 4, Theo Karle, 
and Sidney Dalton; 
and February 15, 
and Walter Golde, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Lucy 


January 4, 


Gates, 


Athenaeum, are all busy with their 


Percy Grainger opened the third 
Middlesex Musical 


Association, The art- 
remainder of the course are De- 
Hans Kronold, Marie Morrisey 
the Barrere Ensemble, 


Salvatore de Stefano 


On November 24 there was a facul- 


ty concert at the Buford College Conservatory in which 


Gustay Stephan, director 
Stephan, Lena D. Fritts, 
rietta Wessel participated. 

Northampton, Mass,-—On 
vember 22, 
Greene 
of Smith College students. 

Providence, R. I.—The 


Symphony series was conducted by 
Muck suffering from a cold. 
soloist. 


Schmidt, Dr. 


mezzo-soprano, was the 


of the 
Anna M, 


Fritz Kreisler gave a recital 
Hall, his audience being composed in the main 


second concert of the 


college, and Mme. 
Woodall and Hen- 


Wednesday evening, No- 
at John M 


Boston 
assistant conductor 
Susan Miller, 


Alma Gluck sang 


a “somewhat oddly arranged program and gave pleas- 


ure to the greater part of her hearers,” 
was 


Theatre. Marion Lovell 


at the Strand 


soloist and guest of 


the morning of the last Thursday morning musicale of 


Chaminade Club, 
Atwood, 
George C, 


the 
and May 
Club, Mrs. 


Vaughn was in charge 
in by Rosie and Sadie 


Upland, Ind.—The 


hostess of 
Arnold president, 
speare morning musicale in the Churchill House. 
of the program, participated 
Bresell and Christiana Caya, 

initial 


Aves Bliven-Charbonel, president, 


Chopin 
a Shake- 
Minnie 


morning. 
gave 


the 


faculty recital of Taylor 


University was given recently in Shreiner Auditorium. 
The program was presented by Cosette Beard, violinist, 
assisted by Nellie Smith, pianist, and Helen Raymonds, 


soprano, 


A recital was given recently in 


Shreiner 


Auditorium of Taylor University by nine of Prof. A. 
Verne Westlake’s pupils who accompanied him from the 


Pittsburgh district. 
Peters, 


Ethel Knisley, 


ice Phillips and Master Aldred Wigg. 


Those 
Dolores Ramsey, Sylvia Davis, Irene Kempis, 
Dorothy Cummings, Frances Ekis, Clar- 


participating were Pearl 


Cosette Beard, 


head of the violin department of the Taylor University, 


and her sister, 
ment, 


in nearby cities within the last month. 
faculty, 
including the 


lips, of the conservatory 


at Shreiner Auditorium, 


Miss Sylvia, 
have had just an even dozen recital engagements 


head of the piano depart- 


Clarice Phil- 
gave a piano recital 
Tschaikowsky B 


flat minor concerto in her program. 


Winnipeg, Canada. 
Walke Theatre on 
Barstow, violinist, and 
joint racial on November 
Belle Storey, 


Mme. 
Monday, 
Leo 
15. Mary 
Carolina White 


Edvina was heard at the 

November 13. Vera 
Ornstein, pianist gave a 
Gordan, Ysaye, 
Godowsky 


and Leopold 


are among Dione scheduled to appear here this season. 
— -Under the direction of Watkin Mills, a concert was 
given as a compliment to 183d \Battalion—The soloists 


were Edna Werner 
F. H. Hughes. 
Scott, G. A. Williams and 


Dorothy Parnum, W. D. 
—_ -Mr. and Mrs. John Waterhouse, A. 
Maurice 


Love and 


Miles gave a pro- 


gram at the first open night of the Men’s Musical Club. 


——Mrs. W. W. 


naval song dedicated to King 


head of the navy. 
Winnipeg, Canada.— 


recital at the Fort Garry Concert 
yas the assisting artist.— 
a recital recently in the Fort Garry 


Counsell. contralto 
zon Lowther gave 


MeMillan has recently 


Maurice Melmet, 


composed a 
George of England, as 


pianist, gave a 
Mrs. E. M. 
~Braba- 


Hall 


Concert Room for the benefit of the Returned Soldiers 


Association, 


Mrs. Artley Clint played his accompani- 


the piano department of the Horner 

Arts, was the soloist, playing the Rubinstein D minor ments.——Laura Newmann, pianist, gave a recital in the 
concerto Mrs. I. C. Thomas sang “Dich Theure Fort Garry Concert Hall, assisted by Davidson Thomp- 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser,’ The fourth season of son, Roy Wydeman and Fred Lee.——Lea Choiseul 
the Philharmonic Quartet opened Monday evening at was the artist at a meeting of the Women’s Musical 
All Soul’s Church. The organization is assisted by Club, Mrs. Higginson, president, at the Fort Garry 
Mrs. John S. Worley, pianist. The Little Orchestra Hotel. Mrs. Joseph Coyne was her accompanist, and 
has just given its second popular concert under Laura Newman contributed piano solos. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


New York Symphony (Albert Spalding) 





ivening Post Sun 
The Beethoven concerto He pained the judicious 
provides good opportunities by the use in the first 
for cadenzas, and Mr. movement of a _ cadenza 
Spalding made the most of wholly foreign to the spirit 
them. and style of the composi- 


tion. 
“Manon Lescaut” (Metropolitan) 
Evening World. 
Pappi conducted, The per- 
formance was lacking in 
snap and sparkle. 


Tribune. 
Pappi again showed his 
vigor and skill as a con- 
ductor, 


Harold Bauer’s Piano Recital 


Tribune 
Mr. Bauer has _ never 
played better. His tone was 
warm, his sense of nuance 
exquisite, his playing at 
once brilliant and refined. 
Times 
There was nothing fur- 
ther but to admire and en- 
joy Mr. Bauer’s engrossing 


and inspiring playing of 
the music, and_ especially 
his passionate and _ vehe- 


ment interpretation of the 
sonatas (Schumann, G 
minor). 
Tribune 

Mr. Bauer’s tone was 
warm, his sense of nuance 
exquisite, his playing at 
once brilliant and refined. 


W orld 
Mr. Bauer was 
his best form. 


not in 


World 

His interpretation of the 
Schumann G minor sonata 
was musicianly, but his 
tone lacked its customary 
sonority. Too often it was 
brittle, hard and lacking in 
that singing quality which 
is one of its usual char- 


acteristics. 
World 
(See above.) 


Emma Roberts’ Vocal Recital 


Sun 
She has a voice of ex- 
traordinary richness. 


Sun 
_ She has a technic of the 
first order. 


Sun 
Her tones are perfectly 
free from the top of her 
scale to the bottom. 


Sur 
She has one of the few 
great voices that have come 
before the public in recent 
years, and she uses it with 
the finished beauty of the 
genuine old Italian school. 


New York Symphony 


Tribune 
Both airs were sung in 
good style and served to 


disclose the unique treasure 
which the public of today 
are privileged to enjoy in 
the quality of the singer’s 
voice. 
Evening World 

It was a delight to hear 
her for the inherent beauty 
of her voice and the ease of 
her coloratura passages. 


Evening Post 
She was in better voice 
than at her recital. 


Herald 
Her tones are somewhat 
hard and lacking in sensu- 
ous charm. 
Mail 


She lacks the finesse re- 
quired for song singing and 
is often guilty of misinter- 
pretations. 

Times 

The voice is not wholly 
equalized in range, and 
there seemed to be a slight 
break in quality between its 
lower tones and those lying 
immediately above them. 

Tribune 

She has as yet some 
things to learn as to polish 
and refinement of phrase 
. . . a voice of such native 
power needs no exaggera- 
tion. This exaggera- 
tion was unfortunate, not- 
ably in Brahms, 


(Alma Gluck, Soloist) 


Globe 
The audience applauded 
her for singing very badly, 
with a voice hoarse and 
tired, craning after high 
notes, two florid airs. 


Mail 
She was evidently hoarse, 
to the detriment of her 
usually beautiful tones, and 
her breath control was not 
equal to the difficulties of 
the piece. 
Times 
The clearness of her voice 
was not all that could be 
desired. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s Song Recital 


Herald. 
She has most of the 
qualities that make for suc- 


cess on the concert stage. 
Herald. 
She displayed some of the 
best concert singing heard 
there all season. 


Sun. 
At all times she sang with 
fine emotional power. 


Sun, 

She did some of her best 
work in the French and 
English songs. Debussy’s 
“La Cheveture” had to be 
repeated, 


Sun. 

She displayed much opul- 
ence of tone, frequently of 
a very rich quality, espe- 
cially in the middle range. 


Sun, 
Umberto Martucci played 
the accompaniments well. 


W orld. 

Because of her lovely 
voice and her knowledge of 
how to sing, she has been a 
favorite artist here... She 
sang with genuine artistry 

. finish, poise, and intelli- 
ge nt interpretation were al- 
ways present. 


“Rosenkavalier” 


American 
Before a delighted audi- 
ence “Rosenkavalier’’ 
started out on its fourth 
season. 
Times 


Edith Mason is the most 
successful of the repre- 
sentatives of the part, and 
she realizes much that can 
be made of it, in a charm- 
ingly demure  impersona- 
tion. 


Morning het nc 
Last night’s audience ap- 
proved the opera again. 


Evening Post. 
Admirers of her art hope 
that she will hereafter con- 
fine herself to the operatic 
stage, which is her milieu, 
Globe. 
Her program was one of 


the most singular and one 
of the worst chosen. Her 
singing was scarcely less 


singular. 
Evening Post. 

She seems to have slight 
powers of characterization, 
and love songs or lullabies 
sounded all alike. 

Globe. 
What she did not do sty- 


listically in two songs by 
Debussy, it is pleasant to 
forget. 


American. 

She gave far better satis- 
faction in songs within the 
normal range of a contralto 
than those which made de- 
mands on the middle regis- 
ter, compelling her to adopt 
a peculiarly guttural quality 
of tone, forceful rather 
than pleasant. 

American, 

He failed to do justice 
(in “Hat dich die Liebe 
Beriihrt) to the splendid 
climax of shifting sonorit‘es. 

Globe, 

One phrase of music 
might be delivered in the 
authentic style of a Lieder 
singer; the next, an impor- 
tation on the instant from 
the opera house, One line 
of the text Mrs. Matze- 
nauer would utter distinctly 
and with correct rhetorical 
accent. The next would be 
swamped in a flood of in- 
definite tone. 


(Metropolitan) 


Tribune 
“Rosenkavalier” did not 
seem to provide hilarious 
enjoyment last night. 


American 

As for Edith Mason, her 
impersonation hardly gives 
a convincing portrayal of 
Von Faninal’s daughter—a 
timid, ingenuous girl care- 
fully brought up by her 
father. Her demureness 
seems somewhat artifical. 

Sun 

The work excites no un- 
common interest among 
opera goers. 
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MME. MATZENAUER GUEST OF CHICAGO OPERA 





Metropolitan Soprano Gives Heroic Performance—Week’s Offerings Emphasize 
Excellence of Campanini’s Forces and Choice of Vocalists— 
Galli-Curci Rejuvenates “Traviata” 


“Die Walkiire,” November 26 


With Margarete Matzenauer as Brunnhilde the first of 
Wagner’s trilogy as offered to a gathering that practically 
filled the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
November 26. Mme. Matzenauer was an heroic Brunn- 
hilde. Hers was a dominating performance, which won 
for her much hearty and well deserved applause. This 
being her debut here with the Chicago Opera Association, 
the Metropolitan Opera star won an individual success and 
it seems safe to vouch that it will not be her last appear- 
ance on the Auditorium stage. With Egon Pollak, the ex- 
cellent Wagnerian leader, Mme. Matzenauer scored chief 
honors, 

Clarence Whitehill’s admirable vocal and histrionic abil- 
ity was again in evidence in his usual part of Wotan. His 
delineation of the role, which he has made practically his 
own, is well known and need not be dwelt upon herein, 
It would be difficult to find a better Siegmund than Fran- 
cis Maclennan. James Goddard was a most impressive 





© by Victor Georg 


LUCIEN MURATORE, 
As Canio. 


Hunding. Cyrena van Gordon and Marcia van Dresser 
as Fricka and Sieglinde, respect'vely, accomplished results 
that were admirable indeed. The Valkyries were effec- 
tive. Under Pollak, the orchestra acquitted itself credi<- 
ably. ° 
“Andrea Chenier,” November 27 

A repetition of “Andrea Chenier” was offered the Mon- 
day evening opera patrons and strengthened the favorable 
impression rade at its first pres ntation here. The cast was 
similar to that of the first night, Rosa Raisa’s admirable 
portrayal of the part of Madeleine again evoking unbound- 
ed enthusiasm, and once more assuring her of the profound 
impression she has made with the Chicago public this 
season, Crimi’s Chenier was advant geously given and 
Rimini as Gerard won much applause by his creditable act- 
ing of the part. The other roles were entrusted to capable 
singers. Under Campanini’s magic baton, the performance 
was of the high standard usual when the general director 
leads. 


“Carmen,” November 28 


A repetition of “Carmen” on Tuesday evening drew a 
full house to the Auditorium. Lucien Muratore’s diver- 
sion of Don José is well known for its unsurpassable and 
matchless artistry, and again is another ahaa to be reg- 
istered for this exquisite French tenor. Geraldine Farrar 
was again fascinating in the title role. 

The performance under General Director Campanini left 
nothing to be desired. 

“Herodiade,” 

“Rigoletto” was to be given, but on account of a slight 
indisposition of Galli-Curci, the management was com- 
pelled to repeat “Herodiade” with the same cast heard at 
its first presentation this season, with the exception of 
Alfred Maguenat, who replaced Hector Dufranne in the 
role of Herode. The change in the cast was happy, as 
Mr. Maguenat sang gloriously. Especially pleasing and 
effective was his rendition of the “Vision Fugitive.” Mr. 
Maguenat was warmly applauded and his succ:ss was well 
deserved. Elizabeth Amsden, who is becoming more and 
more popular with each hearing, repeated her splendid de- 
lineation of the part of Salome, in which she made her 
successful Chicago debut two weeks ago. Charles Dal- 
mores was again Jean, and sang his role with great beauty 


November 29 


of tone and with that artistry and style that have placed 
this sterling artist among the famous tenors that have 
graced th: Auditorium stage. Marcel Charlier conducted 
with his customary verve and accuracy. 


November 30 (Matinee), Double Bill 


General Director Campanini had arranged a program 
well suited to please the big army of children that spent 
their afternoon holiday at the Auditorium, witnessing a 
mediocre performance of “Hansel and Gretel” and an ex- 
cellent one of Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine.” | The chil- 
dren laughed greatly at Mme. Olitzka’s makeup of the 
Witch, but the grownups enjoyed less her singing, which 
was for the most part inaudible. Mme. Olitzka’s vo'ce 
seems to be a thing of the past. Dora de Phillippe made 
the hit of the performance in the sympathetic role of 
Gretel, which she acted charmingly and sang superbly. 
She is a singer possessed of great intelligence. Pawloska 
was excellent as Hansel and shared in the success of the 
afternoon. Louis Kreidler took the part of the father, 
previously sung by William Beck, on short notice. Beck 
in turn in the evening replaced Clarence Whitehill, indis- 
pos-d, in the role of the Fiddler in “Koenigskinder.” Pol- 
lak conducted. 

“Koenigskinder,” November 30 (Evening) 

In the evening “Koenigskinder” was repeated with 
Farrar and Maclennan in the leading roles. The success 
scored by those two artists at the premiére was even 
larger on this occasion, They were in excellent fettle and 
were recalled many times at the conclusion of each act. 
Farrar’s popularity does not seem to he on the wane, while 
Maclennan’s is ascending. The other roles were in cap- 
able hands, especially the one of the innkeeper, which 
was entrusted to Gaston Sargeant who made more of the 
part than his predecessor, Mr, Beck, who, sirange to state, 
was far more efficient in the difficult role of the Fiddler. 
Che part of the child, which had been entrusted to a very 
good singer at the first performs ance, was turned over to an 
inefficient person, whose main defect lies in the fact that 
she sings oft key most of the time. Before singing on the 
operatic stage this young lady should be given over to a 
teacher for ear training. LTollak conducted again. 


“Traviata,” December 1 


“Traviata” and Galli-Curci brought to the Auditorium 
a very large audience on Friday night, that evening being 
reserved only for stars who can draw at the box office 
as performances on Fish day are outside the regular sub- 
scription. Galli-Curci is a unique artist and an incompar- 
able one. There might have been in years gone by colora- 
tura sopranos endowed with voices as pure, as flexible, as 
the one possessed by the diva who is making the season 
1916-17 most enjoyable in the minds of the Chicago Opera 
\ssociation, but seldom can there have been a singer as 
good a musician and at the same time as great an actress 
as Mme. Galli-Curci. She rejuvenated “Traviata”—with her 
the old warhorse seemed a novelty. She played “Traviata’ 
as only a great actress would play “Camille” and many an 
eye was moist not only because of Pe singing but also on 
account of the wonderful acting she gave the part. The 
death scene was realistic. Mme. Galli-Curci’s make-up was 
true to life and those who have seen the ravages caused 
by tuberculosis, must have recognized how true was her 
delineation of the role. It is needl’ss to speak of her 
singing of the aria “Ah fors e lui’--it was a gem of 
vocalization, Needless to say that she won rapturous ap- 
plause, that she was recalled innumerable times, it is neces- 
sary only to say that the Chicago public always bows before 
art and has already received with open arms Mme. Galli- 
Curci as one of the great glories of the lyric stage. Galli- 
Curci is not only the sensation of the present season at the 
Auditorium, she is the sensation of this generation. The 
pestecmanes was exceptionally good even though Crimi’s 
(the Germont Jun‘or) nasal and throaty singing detracted 
from the perfection of the presentation. The Senior Ger- 
mont was fortunately sung by Polese, who replaced Rimini: 
suffering from a slight attack of la grippe. Polese’s ap- 
pearance is noble and dignified and he belongs to that cate- 
gory of singers who have a right to be called artists. 
Vocally, he is also highly satisfactory and he made a pro- 
nounced hit. Nicolay gave importance to the small part of 
the doctor and Louise Berat was capital as Anita. Some 
of the minor roles, however, were not well handled, like- 
wise the chorus left much to be desired. A word of praise 
is due Giuseppe Sturani for a delightful reading of the 
score. 


“Manon,” December 2 (Matinee) 


“Des Grieux,” by Jules Massenet, was given on Saturday 
before a large and enthusiastic audience which gave a rous- 
ing reception to Muratore, who sang the title role ad- 
mirably. Heretofore the opera was known as “Manon,” 
but when Muratore is cast the title is changed to “Des 
Grieux.” Muratore finds in this part the best vehicle to 
exhibit his wonderful voice and no less astonishing dash 
of a cavalier of the seventeenth century. His singing of 
the “Dream” and of the aria, “Ah, Fuyez!” were rede- 
manded and in both encores the tenor impressed even more 
favorably than when the number was first sung.’ It is 
divine art that Muratore is giving C chicago this season and 
the coming performance of Galli-Curci and Muratore in 
“Romeo et Juliette” will be the clou of the Campanini 
regime. 

To come back to “Manon,” Elizabeth Amsden was en- 
trusted with the role, and though Miss Amsden is the pos- 
sessor of a glorious organ she only met with partial suc- 
cess, yet it was said that Miss Amsden had only a few 
days on this role which she hardly knew, as was evinced 


by her nervousness all through the afternoon. She won her 
audience, however, after the “Gavotte.” Maguenat was a 
funny and well voiced Lescaut, and Dua acted well the old 
roué Guillot. The other roles were in capable hands. 
Charlier shared with the principals in the success of the 
afternoon, 


“Faust,” December 2 (Evening) 


Gounod’s masterpiece was given at popular prices on 
Saturday night with a stellar cast. Rarely does General 
Manager Campanini venture to bill some of his expensive 
singers for the Saturday night audiences, and the presence 
of such an artist as Dalmores was sufticient in itself to 
draw a large audience to the Auditorium, Dalmores finds 
in Faust one of his best roles, and he sang his various arias 
so well as to awake enthusiasm such as is witnessed only 
on gala nights. 

Marguerite Buckler was heard for the first time in the 
role of Marguerite, in which she made a lasting impres 
sion. The role fs far more to her liking than the one of 
Berthe in the “Prophete” and her singing of the “Jewel 
Song” was beautiful and indeed all through the evening 
Miss Buckler proved herself not only the gogo of a 
glorious voice but a singer who understands her business 
and leaves nothing to luck. The other roles were satisfac- 
torily handled. 


New York Symphony Orchestra Sunday Concert 





The New York Symphony Orchestra favored its audi 
ence at Aeolian Hall last Sunday, December 3, with a 
Bach suite in C, arranged by Walter Damrosch, De 
bussy’s “Danse sacrée” and “Danse profane,” for harp 
and strings, Ravel's introduction and allegro for harp, 
and Elgar’s “Enigma” variations. It was a light pro 
gram and one entirely suited for the Sabbath rest and 
entertainment of the tired business man and his fam 
ily. The Bach suite is admirable in design and was 
played with spirit and understanding The French 
music revealed all the delicacy it required in perform 
ance. It always has been a real enigma why Elgar’ 
“Enigma” remains on concert programs. It is a banal 
and tawdry suite, and its “program” has no meaning, 











OPERA STARS ON A LARK 
The lady garroting the seated gentleman is Rosa Raisa 
of the Chicago Opera Association, and behind her is 
Enr co Caruso 
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for no one knows the 
various movements and no one cares to know them 


persons whose initials caption the 


Conductor Damrosch put into the Elgar music much 
more temperament and fancy than it possesses inhet 
ently. In the harp numbers, Carlos Salzedo scored a 


richly deserved success, his handling of his instrument 
being nothing short of masterful. His technic is equal 
to all demands, and his phrasing, rhythm, and tone 
manipulations show their projector to be an interpreter 
as well as a musician 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Recital 
On Thanksgiving afternoon, Germaine Schnitzer gave a 


piano recital at Carnegie Hall, devoting her program to 
the romantic composers, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu 


mann, Schubert The prelude and fugue, op. 3 ind 
the fantasie, op. 28, by Mendelssohn, made a welcome re 
appearance on local programm The fantasy, especially, is 


music of poetic fantasy and meaning eloquence A Chopin 
scherzo, etude, and nocturne, Schumann's “Des Abends.” 
two Schubert-Liszt tran criptions, and the last named com 
poser’s “Don Juan” fantasies, completed the program 

Mme. Schnitzer is a serious pianist who has respect for 
the composers she performs Her readings reveal tech 
nical finish, a well rounded tone, and marked sens > of stykk 
A considerable audience very justifiably found much t 
like in Mme. Schnitzer’s interpretations, and applaude 
them with distinct enthusiasm 
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METROPOLITAN GREETS AMERICAN SOPRANO 





Maude Fay’s Successful Debut as Elsa—“Parsifal” for Thanksgiving—Schelling 
at Sunday Night Concert 


“Boris Godunoff,” Monday Evening, November 27 


ky’s “Boris Godunoff” was given its first Met- 
uring of the season on Monday evening, No- 
An addition to the familiar cast was Kathleen 


Adamo Didur repeated 


is distinct, occasionally even to exaggeration. He has an 
excellent stage presence and is an extremely graceful actor. 
All in all a most acceptable man for these difficult parts. 
De Luca sang Germont in the rounded, finished and satis- 
fying manner which is an invariable characteristic of him. 
Mme, Hempel did some very delightful and effective sing- 














rd in the role of the nurse 
plendid characterization of the title role, and Paul Alt- ing, though her voice still showed that it was not at its 
he false Dimitri again showed himself to be en-  reatest brilliance. Evidently she had not entirely recoy- 
the enthusiastic praise which was accorded ered from the indisposition to which she had recently been 
impersonation in previous seasons, Lenora Sparkes was) ominted Mr. Papi conducted. 
i e Xenia, and the remainder of the cast included . : 
largarete Ober as Marina, Leon Rothier as Brother Pi- November 30, Matinee, “Parsifal” 
enn, Andres de Segurola as Varlaam and Marie Mattfeld As usual, “Parsifal” was part of the Thanksgiving Day 
the i Giorgio Polacca conducted with his ac attractions in this city, and the work drew a large sized 
{ | verve, An amusing incident occurred in the for- audience, Bodanzky led a reverent and altogether satis- 
hen Dimitri’s horse decided to add his voice to factory performance. Johannes Sembach, the Parsifal, sang 
of master in order to make the number a duct with commendable earnestness and tonal beauty and acted 
a solo with the variety and impressiveness the part demands. Me- 
November 29, “Traviata” lanie Kurt did Kundry, at best an exaggerated role for a 
’ soprano, and won as much success as it is possible to gain 
Fernando Carpi the new Italian light lyric tenor at the therewith, Hermann Weil, as_Amfortas, set forth Am- 
litan, made his debut Wednesday evening as Al-  fortas’ agonies convincingly. Carl Braun, in the lengthy 
lraviata” and proved to be a thoroughly satis- publishments of Gurnemanz, revealed the gentle authority 
irtist. Like most tenors in his class the voice is of that character. Basil Ruysdael, as Titurel, sang his brief 
lin ther for size nor quality. It is, however, measures admirably. Otto Goritz gives Klingsor a flexibil- 
reeable in tone and very well handled. His enunciation ity which is almost comic, The Flower Girls, headed mel- 
o2eeeee > 





LYDIA 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF A CONCERT 








Under the auspices of St. Mary’s Alumnae 
Association at the Opera House, Lawrence, 
Mass., Sunday, Nov. 26th, 1916. 








Lydia Locke sang herself into the hearts of her 
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sudience in her “Caro Nome” from Verdi's opera, 
which is a gem well worth remembering and Gou- 
nod’s “Ave Maria” last evening when she appeared 


at the Opera House, Miss Locke has a pleasing sym- 
pathetic soprano voice and the applause she evoked 
the audience of 


clearly showed the appreciation oft 
yoo musik Lawrence, Mass., Telegram, November 
7, 1910 

Miss Locke, who makes a very fine appearance on 
the stage, is the possessor of a light, pleasing so- 
prano voice, It is most pleasing in its altitudinous 
ieivhts and in her selections she sang with finesse 
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ind real technic. Her most effective numbers were 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” with violin obligato 
and her group of English songs, including “Lo! 
Hear the Gentle Lark!”—Lawrence, Mass., Tribune, 
Vovember 27, 1910. 


Seldom is the opportunity given to the music lovers 
of Lawrence to enjoy such a treat as they had last 
night when Miss Locke presented a concert at the 
Opera House. Miss Locke proving herself worthy 
of the fame that had preceded her, endeared herself 
to the audience with her splendid rendition of a wide 
variety of selections in English, French, Italian and 
Latin. Critics agree that her best numbers were 
Caro Nome” from Verdi's Italian opera and Bach- 
violin obligato which 


Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with 
ame at the end of the program, a splendid climax 
for the splendid presentation Miss Locke is the 
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possessor of a remarkable clear light voice that is 
pleasing to hear and makes an excellent appearance 


on the stage. 
~©——_- 
Address 
Care of Musical Courier 
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lifluously by Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius, Edith Ma- 
son, Lenora Sparkes, Vera Curtis, and Flora Perini, added 
charm to the whole. The scenery of “Parsifal” needs re- 
furbishing and in fact re-creation 

There remain those who do not consider “Parsifal” a great 
musical work in the light of Wagner’s other achievements, 
and the present chronicler is one of those dissatisfied ones. 


November 30, “Bohéme” 


Puccini's melodious and moving opera of love, laughter, 
and tears, had a remarkably effective hearing, with Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Frances Alda representing the pair 
about whom the main action centers. They were in beauti- 
ful voice and sympathetic interpretative mood, with the re- 
sult that the audience had alternating breathless and de- 
lighted moments all the evening. Both Alda and Martinelli 
were overwhelmed with plaudits and never have they de- 
served them more richly. Their worthy artistic partner and 
sharer in the triumphs was Edith Mason, the American so- 
prano, who not only made a fascinating figure of Musetta, 
but also acted that vivacious personage with bewitching 
charm and diablerie, and sang the music in a style at once 
brilliant and polished. She created a distinct furore of 
her own and was the talk of the lobbies during the inter- 
missions. 

Of the others in the cast, Antonio Scotti did a tempera- 
mental Marcello, Andres de Segurola added his inimitably 
gentle and touching Colline, afid Pompilio Malatesta gave 
his droll double impersonation of Benoit and Parpignol. 
Gennaro Papi conducted with adroitness and understanding. 


December 1, “Lohengrin” 


Interest in the first “Lohengrin” performance of the sea- 
son centered in the appearance of the California soprano, 
Maude Fay, in the role of Elsa. Miss Fay is the ideal 





Hill’s Studio 
MAUDE PAY, 
As Elsa. 


by Ira L. 


figure of a Wagnerian heroine. In person she is far ahead 
of anybody who has taken the role on the American stage 
in recent years, and vocally quite the equal of any of her 
predecessors. It was a pleasure to see this American 
singer more than hold her own in a German role, as one 
of a large number of the foremost German artists. 

Next to her, Leonhardt, the Herald, deservés notice. By 
his excellent singing and dignified bearing, he made one 
of Wagner's traditional bores an appetizing figure, raising 
it to a strange prominence. 

Urlus was an even throatier Lohengrin than usual, while 
Weil was a noisy Telramund. Mme, Ober, the Ortrud, if 
she persists in the constant forcing and the explosive man- 
ner of singing to which she seems to have abandoned her- 
self, will not have a vestige of her glorious voice left in a 
few years. Bodanzky was not at his best. The music of 
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the processional in the second act was distorted almost be- 
yond recognition by the extreme slowness of his tempo. The 
chorus sang out of tune frequently, a most unusual thing 
for Mr. Setti’s chorus to do, though with “Parsifal,” 
“Bohéme,” and “Lohengrin” all within forty-eight hours, 
they could hardly be blamed for letting down from their 
usual standard, All in all a very poor “Lohengrin” per- 
formance. The whole work needs refurbishing, especially 
the stage management. It is hard to conceive anything more 
stupid than the arrangement when Elsa enters on her way 
to church in the second act. A whole line of chorus women 
are strung along the footlights, back to the audience, so 
that the view of the entire stage is completely shut off. 
December 2 (Afternoon), “Pearl Fishers” 

No comment is necessary except to praise the singing 
of the three principals, Hempel, Caruso and De Luca, and 
~ exceedingly painstaking work by means of which 
Giorgio Polacco succeeds in making an uninteresting opera 
almost attractive. 


Saturday Evening, December 2, Double Bill at 
Brooklyn 


This season’s iirst performance of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and of “Pagliacci” by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was given Saturday evening, December 2, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. In the role of Santuzza, 
Melanie Kurt did splendid work, showing herself to be 
again the superb artist. The beauty of her voice and the 
passion of her inte rpretation won for her a veritable ova- 
tion. The remainder of the cast included Flora Perini 
as Lola, Luca Botta as Turiddu, Riccardo Tegani as Alfio 
and Marie Mattfeld as Lucia. Gennaro Papi conducted 
with skill, the familiar intermezzo being given a won 
drously beautiful reading which called forth prolonged 
applause. 

In the Leoncavallo work, special interest centered in 
the work of Edith Mason, this being her first appearance 
in the role with this company. Her success was tremen- 
dous and genuine. Not only did she sing with all the 
beauty of voice which has made her such a favorite with 
the Metropolitan audiences, but she made a charming and 
winsome Nedda, whose actions were replete with dramatic 
force. Amato repeated his familiar interpretation of the 
role of Tonio, but it is a familiarity which warrants un- 
ceasing repeating. The audience was so delighted with 
his rendition of the prologue that the applause broke out 
before he reached the conclusion. Giovanni Martinelli 
was the Canio and, as is usual, with this sterling art's 
scored a decided personal success with his audience. Mon, 
curtain calls, and prolonged ap yplause at the close of the 
first act testified to the appreciation of his hearers. Angelo 
Bada was Beppe and Riccardo ‘Tegani, Silvio. Mr. Papi 
also conducted this work. 

December 3, Sunday Evening Concert 

The visiting solojst was Ernest Schelling, the American 
pianist, his first Néw York appearance this year. In the 
Liszt E flat concerto he was at his brilliant best and gave 
the work a truly masterly reading. He was recalled time 
after time, both after the concerto and after the group 
of Chopin numbers which he played later and compelled 
in both instances to give encores. Paul Althouse, tenor, 
sang “Celeste Aida” and Burleigh’s song, “The Young 
Warrior.” His virile, manly tenor voice was heard to 
great advantage in both numbers. Louise Homer was the 
third soloist. The orchestra under Richard Hagemann 
played Massenet’s “Phedre”’ overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Capriccio Italien,” and Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz. In 
these concerts Mr. Hagemann proves his metal as a con- 
ducted by the excellent work he does with the orchestra, 
notwithstanding that the exigencies of the opera house 
do not allow him to hold o hold proper rehearsals, 


Malkin Music School Affairs 








Much activity prevails at the Malkin Music School, New 
York, three current events claiming attention, for all are 
iniportant in New York’s musical life. December 2 the 
large auditorium was filled to hear chamber music per- 
formed by the Witek-Malkin Trio, Vita Witek, Anton 
Witek and Joseph Malkin collaborating in Schubert and 
Tschaikowsky trios and a Reger sonata. Of these, Reger’s 
sonata op. 122, for piano and violin, in E minor and major, 
was the novelty, and claimed attention because of its joy- 
ous, understandable vivace, its Beethoven-like andante, and 
its tremendously involved and complicated finale, a verit 
able study in dissonances. In this the violinist’s tone was 
ever pure and singing. The trio by the great Russian, be- 
ginning with the “Pezzo elegiaco,” marked the climax of 
the evening, bringing joy to all concerned, including the 
performers, who played as one. Prolonged applause and 
personal congratulations followed, well deserved, and 
shared by each of this trio of devoted artists. 

December 3 the first students’ concert took place, ten 
young pianists and violinists participating in music chiefly 
by moderns. While all did exceptionally well, four deserve 
special mention, namely Blanche Schnitzer, (a Chopin noc- 


turne) ; Julia Glass, (Beethoven sonata, 7,); Rebecca 
Gretch, (Beethoven sonata, op. 22) ; and Li lian Rosenberg, 
(Liszt polonaise in E). It was evident that the audience 
which crowded the salons appreciated all the music, for 
recalls and applause seemed endless. Others on the pro- 
gram, were Mollie Sfard, Ely Oxman, Casemer Buldwin, 
Jacob Rabiroff, Harry Gitnick and Mildred Miles, of whom 
young Gitnick played the most difficult violin piece. 

An “All-Chopin” program will be played by Feliz Gar- 
ziglia, of the faculty, Saturday evening, December 16. He 
is one of the best pianists in America, and sure to claim 
and retain attention of New Yorkers. 





Johannes Sembach Wins Success 
in Most Recent Roles 





Johannes Sembach, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has lately won the unrestrained plaudits of the 
New York press by his singing and acting both in 





JOHANNES SEMBACH, 
The Metropolitan tenor. 


“Iphigenia in ‘Tauris,” and the Thanksgiving Day per 
formance of “Parsifal.” 
In “Iphigenia” Mr. Sembach sang the role of Pylades 
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The interesting point about Mr. Sembach’s interpretation 
of the role is that it frequently calls for a very delicate 
lyric touch. Mr. Sembach is best known as a Wagnerian 
tenor, and those who had heard him in the robust roles 
of the Siegfried type watched with interest to see what 
the tenor would do with a role which called for such 
subtle nuances. The tenor had not sung more than a 
few measures, however, before any doubts which might 
have been in the minds of his hearers as to his ability 
in this direction were dispelled. In fact, on the morning 
following the performance, the press singled out Mr 
Sembach, expressing its praise after the following manner 

The best results were obtained by Mr. Sembach, who took the 
part of Pylades, especially when he sang in mezza voce and without 
anxious effort at expression or accentuation His delivery was then 
often beautiful.—The Times. 


Mr. Sembach as Pylades took the singing honors.—-Evening World 


Mr. Sembach’s second triumph of recent date was won 
in the special Thanksgiving Day performance of “Parsifal 
at the Metropolitan. The American declared 

Johannes Sembach’s impersonation of the title role has devel 
oped to such a degree in vocal power and dramatic potency sines 
the summer of 1914, when the German tenor sang the role in 
Paris, that it may now be safely ranked as one of the finest por 
trayals of Wagner's hero ever vresented in this city 
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CELLO FOR SALE—-A wonderful cello 
which belongs to a well known artist is 
offered for sale at a reasonable price 
For particulars, address Cello, care of 
MusicaL Courier, or telephone to River 
side 4860 
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MTZ ork abroad | preceded him, and on Saturday after- 
AE ET Oe COm ALICE MIRLSEM par he caged bie cee into the hearts of the big number 


of music lovers present. This was through his pure tone, 

rt remarkable technic and that sympathy which only a true 

Jascha Bron, Violinist, and Metropolitan Opera Soprano = musician feels for the work of the composer which he is 

Furnish Attractive Program for New York inte epreting Mr. Bron ve to on. ggg oo me 

: : ounger violinists unquestionably, and is to be he e- 

Mosart Society Musicale meaty here. Mr. "Beon's sshadeiad numbers were 

“Larghetto,” Handel; “Zephyr,” Hubay ; “Souvenir de 

Members of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Moscow,” Wieniawski; “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj, 

Noble McConnell, president, have reason to be grateful to and rondino on a theme by Beethoven-Kreisler. Encores 
the proverbial cloud with the omnipresent silver lining were added. 

when, on short notice, Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Metro 

politan Opera Company, substituted for Alice Nielsen, 

soprano, who through a sudden attack of laryngitis was 

unable to fulfill her engagement at the second musicale of 









As usual, the spirit of the day was one of great pleasure 
musically as well as socially. Nearly every one remains 
to the social hour of these musicales, -_ Saturday after- 
~ oon was no exception. Mrs. McConnell entertained on 
the society, Hotel Astor, New York, December 2 _ Nat aie una as — special guests Mrs. Enrico Scogna- 
urally the disappointment caused by Miss Nielsen's in- millo, Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, Anna Fitziu, Belle Story, 
soeny fe el pd tay ng ' Sime pod eng ee - idelle Patterson, Marie Dressler, Lucille Orrell, Carolina 
long standing with the Mozart Soc ic ty <n ge ae White and Mrs. R. E. Johnston. Incidentally, Miss Dress- 

Anna Fitziu has sung for this society several times also, ler represents the drama in the Mozart Society. 


¢ | se ger ‘i 7 er voice was fresh and 
-_s ) vd sane ‘Ss po A po song she gave : The soc ie ty is anticipating its first evening concert on 
great pleasure Among these the Gounod “Ave Maria” Puesday, December 12. Frances Alda is ee geo 
with violin obligato was particularly welcomed, and in the soloist of the evening, and at that — _ gd the 
songs, some of them folksongs, one might say, she also distinguished conductor, ae - wy > - wv 
oked much applause. It was indeed fortunate that the choral. The program will include numbers by Gall-Hahn, 
society was able to obtain the services of Miss Fitziu on Schubert, Hellen, Spross and Van der Stucken. C, G. 
short a notice Spross is the accompanist for the New York Mozart So- 
lascha Bron, violinist, is practically a newcomer to New ciety. Frank LaFerge will be at the piano during Mme. 
York, but he has not come unheralded. Echoes of his Alda’s solos, and there will be an orchestra as well. 














JOHANNES SEMBACH 


T the Metropolitan Opera House, in the 

first American production of Gluck’s 
"Iphigenia," Johannes Sembach, tenor, won the 
highest praise from the New York press. 


* Johannes Sembach, as Pylades, took the singing honors. — 
Eve. World. 


‘The best results were obtained by Mr. Sembach.’—N. » # 
Times. 


Johannes Sembach will sing the tenor role in the first produc- 
tion of Gustave Mahler's “ Lied von der Erde,” in Philadel- 
phia, December 14th, 15th and 16th, to be presented by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





In May, October and November, Mr. Sembach is 


available for concert, recital and oratorio. 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Management : 














Among the society’s events not strictly musical, but 
which are worthy of mention, is the Black and White 
Charity Ball, which is announced for January 22, in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, for the benefit of the 
East Side Clinic for Children. The New York Mozart 
Society is distinctly a musical organization; however, it is 
not limited in its scope, and the East Side Clinic is one of 
the practical, active, outside interests of the society. 





George Hamlin, Recitalist 





A good sized audience heard George Hamlin, tenor, in 
a program of songs at Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday 
afternoon, November 28. Mr. Hamlin’s recitals are of two 
fold value, in that they not only exemplify singing as a 
fine art but they also have the note of appeal, a combina- 
tion which sends one away from his recitals with a general 
feeling that it is good to be alive. Mr. Hamlin’s produc- 
tion may well be recommended for serious study to vo- 
cal students in respect to the good quality of tone pro- 
duced, the ease and freedom from restraint, excellent dic- 
tion and his convincing and infectious style of presentation. 

Handel’s “Care Selve,” Purcell’s “I'll Sail Upon the 
Dog-Star,” Storage’s “Lullaby,” and Leveridge’s “Good 
Advice” made up group one of the program. Strauss, in 
four songs, namely, “Breit tiber mein Haupt dein schwarzes 
Haar,” “Ach, weh mir ungliickhaftem Mann,” “Die Geor- 
gine,” “Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten,” was given next 
place. French was the language of group three, repre- 
sented by “L’Heureux Vagabond” (Bruneau), “Bonsoir,” 

“L’Adieu_ Supreme” (Pierné) and Godard’s “Embarquez- 
vous.” English was given its customary fourth and con- 
cluding position. Three songs were written for and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Hamlin. These were Mrs. Beach’s “Wind o’ 
the Westland,” Edward Horsman’s “The Golden Stag” and 
F. Turner Maley’s “The Fields of Ballyclare,” “I’ll Follow 
You” by F. Turner Maley and Sullivan’s “Marriage Morn- 
ing” concluded the program. 

Incidentally, Mr. Horsman and Florence Turner Maley 
were in the audience and shared in Mr. Hamlin’s applause. 
Kepetitions were insisted upon throughout and the audience 
expressed hearty approbation of every number. 

John Doane was at the piano and gave evidence of 
musical feeling and reliability and supported in every in- 
stance throughout the program. 


- 





Julia Culp’s Recital 

Julia Culp gave a recital last Tuesday afternoon at Car- 
negie Hall, it being the first time she has sung in New 
York since her arrival from Europe. Her program was 
devoted to German Lieder with the exception of four 
French songs by Debussy, Jacques-Dalcroze, J. Massenet 
and Massini. The German composers represented were 
Schubert, with four songs, Cornelius with four and 
Brahms with the same number. 

Mme. Culp has sung so often in this city that her capa- 
bilities as a singer are well known and have received rec- 
ognition. It may therefore be heresy to say that her pro- 
gram the other day lacked variety, but she has so large a 
repertory it should be easy to change that. 

The stage was handsomely decorated with tropical 
plants—palms and ferns—possibly out of compliment to 
the temperature of the hall. 





Alfred Hallam in New York 





Alfred Hallam, head of the music department of the 
Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga,-N./Y., and director 
of music at Chautauqua, for the last sixteen years, has 
severed his connection with the first named institution to 
associate himself with John W. Frothingham, Inc. Mr. 
Hallam will, however, continue to direct the music at 
Chautauqua. 


Luyster to Form Second Sight Singing Class 


Wilbur A. Luyster, for eight years instructor of sight 
singing for the Metropolitan Opera company, is organ- 
izing a second class this season for the study of the read- 
ing of vocal music, at 220 Madison avenue, New York. 
Vocal students who desire to obtain church positions this 
Spring will be taught to read. 





No Convention 





At the Knickerbocker Hotel cafe last Monday, in vari- 
ous parts of the room, were Max Rabinoff, Andreas Dippel 
and Fortune Gallo. 











ADELAIDE 


FISCHE 


‘Miss Fischer possesses great intelligence and a decided musical nature which showed in her 
fine, graceful and humorous interpretations. Her voice is a pure, high soprano, exceptionally 


well trained."’ N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 
‘Adelaide Fischer showed herself to be the possessor of a voice of unusual merit and sweetness, 
a voice well trained and of exceptionally fine lyric quality.” N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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DOSTAL SINGS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Only Artist Chosen for Great New York Banquet 





Dostal, the American tenor, has scored again. He had 
the distinguished honor of being the only artist selected to 
sing at the banquet given by the City of New York to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson at the Waldorf-Astoria last Satur- 
day night. The banquet was international in character and 
was held to celebrate the lighting of the Statue of Liberty 
in the New York Harbor. The newspapers of the city and 
nation had devoted pages to the event, and representatives 
of all the leading nations were present both at the lighting 
ceremonies and the banquet. At six o’clock, the President 
gave the required signal, and the Statue of Liberty, which 
had been in darkness for thirty years, burst into a glorious 
blaze of beauty. Then a perfect pandemonium of whistles, 
bells and gongs broke loose from war vessels, pleasure 
boats, tugs and from the shore. The parade up Fifth 
avenue to the Waldorf was a brilliant spectacle and will 
never be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough 
to witness it. 

The scene at the banquet was one rarely witnessed even 
in this great City of New York. The mammoth hall was 
crowded with the most distinguished men and women of 
the country. It would seem that a singer would be ab- 
solutely lost in the maze of flags, draperies and people. 
At a signal from the renowned “Mr. Oscar” of the 
Waldorf, the waiters disappeared from the floor. Mr. 
Dostal and his accompanist, Emil Polak, arose from a 
table near the President and went over to the piano. At 
the first tones, a sudden hush fell on the great assembly, 
and the singer’s brilliant voice carried into the further- 
most corners. At the close there was a wave of tremen- 
dous applause, led by Margaret Wilson, the President's 
daughter. As Mr. Dostal passed back to his seat Miss 
Wilson accosted him and asked him to sing again. En- 
cores were not in order, as the banquet and the speeches 
had to end in time for the President to take the midnight 
train to Washington. But the applause continued and 
Mr. Dostal had to sing again. It was a great triumph for 
the artist, and when the banquet was over scores of the 
guests crowded around and congratulated him most 
heartily on his triumph. His manager, Tali Esen Morgan, 
quietly said, “That puts George permanently on the mu- 
sical map.” 





Sunday Afternoon Concert of 
the Philharmonic Society 





The program for the Philharmonic Society’s concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon was, Mendelssohn’s 
overture “Fingal’s Cave,” Schumann’s Symphony, No. 2, 
Tschaikowsky’s fantasy, “Komeo and Juliet,” Glazounow’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol.” 

So much has been said in praise of Mr. Stransky and 
his orchestra that one must either use the hackneyed 
phrases, or else evolve a new vocabulary. It would be 
difficult to say which of the numbers was given the best 
interpretation, or which was the most enjoyed by the audi- 
ence that filled Carnegie Hall. Certainly the Schumann 
Symphony was beautifully played, but that is only repeat- 
ing what has heen said of all the work of this orchestra. 
In the “Romeo and Juliet” number the delicacy with 
which ‘it was played brought out all the romantic, poetic 
feeling of the composition. It was a fine piece of con- 
ducting to which the orchestra responded sympathetically. 

Efrem Zimbalist, was the soloist. No doubt technically 
his playing is most correct, but it cannot be said that the 
tone®of his violin was sufficiently large for either the hall 
or for the orchestra. Not that the orchestra played too 
loud, but he played too “soft.” The pianissimo passages 
were all too piano, and even in the cadenza many of the 
pianissimo notes were not heard at all, the bow could be 
seen to move, so could the fingers, but there was not a 
sound, and this was true all through the concerto. 

The gay, lively Spanish caprice of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
to end the program sent every one away feeling in good 
spirits. It was played with a swing and “vim” that made 
one feel the orchestra enjoyed playing it. New York has 
every reason to feel proud of having such a conductor as 
Mr. Stransky at the head of such an organization as The 
Philharmonic Society. 





The New Franco-American 
Musical Art Association 


With the object of promoting art relationship between 
France and America and with the special purpose of. fos- 
tering knowledge and appreciation of French music in 
America and facilitating visits to this country of French 
singers and musicians, it was announced last night that 
Otto H. Kahn, Clarence H. Mackay, and William K, Van- 
derbilt, with the co-operation of the Marquis de Polignac, 
had formed a committee under the name of Franco-Ameri- 
can Association for Musical Art. The membership of the 
committee at present is as follows: Commodore Freder- 
ick G. Bourne, James Byrne, Henry P. Davison, André 
de Copett, Henry C. Frick, Robert Goelet, Augustus D. 
Juilliard, Otto H. Kahn, Clarence H. Mackay, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Charles H. Sabin, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Henry Walters, and George W. Wickersham. Loudon 
Charlton will act as manager for the committee. An an- 
nouncement relating to the forthcoming visit under the 
auspices of this committee of several distinguished French 
artists will shortly be made. 





Eddy Brown Recital a Lesson in Sonata Playing 





It is not yet a year since Eddy Brown returned to his 
native America to charm music lovers of this country with 
the beauty of his art, but in that short period he has 
thoroughly captivated his countrymen. But Eddy Brown 


is not content with this achievement; he is a_ serious 
young artist who very fortunately has escaped the curse 
of that disease which all too frequently effects those who 





receive ‘unstinted praise, i. e., conceit. His continued art- 
istic growth was in evidence on Wednesday afternoon, 
November 29, when he gave a sonata recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, assisted by L. T. Grunberg, pianist. 
Brahms, Mozart and Beethoven were the composers rep- 
resented, the first by his sonata in D minor which was 
the opening number, and of which Mr. Brown gave a 


brilliant reading. Especially beautiful was the andante 
movement of the Mozart sonata in A major, although it 
is difficult to designate any movement or work as being 
better than the others, so uniformly excellent was his art 
throughout. By special request, he gave the “Kreutzer” 
sonata as the finale, and his reading thereof was that of 
the thorough master of the violin. His audience would 
fain have heard more, but he very wisely refused to add 
extras. 

Special mention should be made of the splendid piano 
support given him l L. T. Grunberg. 


PERCY HEMUS’ SECOND 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Sterling Artist Achieves His Usual Success 








Percy Hemus again delighted the audience which 
gathered in the Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday even- 
ing, December 1, to hear him sing an international pro- 
gram of interesting songs. He proved himself an artist 
of judgment by the way he selected his songs as well as 
by the art and intelligence he brought to bear on their 
interpretation. 

His program was as follows: “Where’er You Walk,” 
Handel; “Creation’s Hymn,” Beethoven; “When Through 
the Piazza,” Schumann; “Row, Gently Row,” Schumann; 
“None But the Lonely Heart,” Tschaikowsky; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert; “Had a Horse,” F. Korbay; “I Am the 
Spirit Who Denieth,” Boito; “The Hour of Peace,” Hahn; 
“The Sailor’s Life,” Old English; “Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded,” Old Irish; April-tide,” W. Ralph 
Cox; “Edward,” Loewe; “To Evening,” <A. Walter 
Kramer; “Yea, Thou Shalt Die,” A. Walter Kramer; “The 
Painter,” Fay Foster; “Deep River,” H. T. Burleigh; “A 
Southern Lullaby,” Robert H. Terry; “Earth Is Enough,” 
Claude Warford; “Wood Song,” Winter Watts; “Boots,” 
John Philip Sousa. 

In some of the songs Percy Hemus was as smooth and 
insinuating as a tenor. In others he had all the graces of 
a prima donna. But in such gruesome songs as “I Am 
the Spirit Who Denieth,” from Boito’s “Mefistofele,” and 
the horrible “Edward” ballad of Loewe, he was the in- 
carnation of force and vindictiveness. The recital showed 
his immense range of interpretative ability and the fine 
control he has over his voice to make it do the bidding of 
his imagination as an artist. Extra numbers were added 
in answer to prolonged applause. 





Spalding at Aeolian Hall 





Aeolian Hall was unusually well filled on Saturday 
afternoon, December 2, when the popular violinist, Albert 
Spalding, gave another of his excellent violin recitals. 
His program was varied and embraced the old Italian 
sonata in G minor of Tartini; the old German Siciliano 
and allegro of Bach, for violin alone; the A minor con- 
certo of the late classical period, by Spohr; a very inter- 
esting and brilliant suite in C, by the violinist of the oc- 
casion, Albert Spalding; an “Andantino Quietoso” by the 
Jelgian, César Franck; two pleasing short compositions 
by Americans, “Remembering,” by Arthur Whiting, 
“Wiener Gruss,” by Walter Henry Rothwell, and the 
polonaise in D by the Polish Wieniawski. A number of 
extra items materially lengthened this program, to the 
evident satisfaction of the public. 

Albert Spalding performed the rather remarkable feat 
of making the unequal work of Spohr musically attractive 
all the way through, in spite of the deserts which separate 
the oases in this old fashioned concert piece. No doubt 
the beauty of the tone the artist was able to draw from 
his beautiful instrument helped him to his success with 
Spohr, the usually soporific Spohr. Needless to say, the 
real melodic beauties of the work were excellently pre- 
sented. In Bach the violinist showed vigor, and in the 
sentimental andantino by Franck, much delicacy. His 
own suite was well received. André Benoist at the piano 
made the accompaniments a memorable factor in the 
artistic success of the recital. 


ELITE MUSICALE AT HARRIS THEATRE 


On Sunday evening, December 3, at the Harris Theatre, 
New York, the artists were Anne Arkadij, soprano; 
Frank Pollock, tenor; Helen Scholder, cellist, and Harriet 
Scholder, pianist. 

Helen and Harriet Scholder opened the program with 
Boellmann’s “Variations.” 

Frank Pollock, whose tenor voice, with its clarity of 
tone and sweetness, is always so deeply appreciated, was 
enthusiastically applauded by the audience. Most of his 
numbers were sung in French, but he contributed two in 
English which were especially liked. Harriet Scholder 
gave a brilliant and intelligent interpretation of Chopin’s 
“Barcarole” and Rubinstein’s Etude in C major. Anne 
Arkadij, the possessor of a beautiful dramatic soprano 
voice, sang with remarkable ability. She was obliged to 
respond to an encore. Helen Scholder found high favor. 
She is a cellist of marked ability and displayed musical 
feeling and splendid technic. 

December 10, the Russian Symphony Orchestra, with 
two soloists, will appear. 


A Bauer-Thibaud Recital 








An ensemble recital was given last Saturday evening, 
December 2, at Aeolian Hall, by Jacques Tribaud and 
Harold Bauer. They played the Schumann sonata in 
D minor, op. 121, the Brahms in A major, op. 100, and 
the Schubert fantasia in C major, op. 159. Rarely has 
Thibaud been heard here to better advantage, his musi- 
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cal refinement, finished phrasing, beauty and delicacy 
of tone, and infallibility of technic being reflected in 
every measure of his performance. Bauer, while some- 
what more brusque in his attack than Thibaud, pre 
served the musical outlines well, and in general respect- 
ed the tenets of good ensemble playing. The Schu 
mann sonata was perhaps the best of the readings. In 
the Brahms work the musical sharps were amused, as 
usual, to note the resemblance of the opening measures 
to the chief theme of the “Prize Song” from Wagner's 
“ Meistersinger,” 


A New York Success for Evelyn Starr 

Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist, who has been 
heard in New York several times before, gave a recital at 
the Comedy Theatre, on Monday afternoon, December 4 
The impression her playing created was, as usual, most 
favorable. She received an enthusiastic welcome and was 
obliged to respond several times with encores. 

The principal features of her program were the Bee 
thoven sonata in C minor and Nardini’s concerto in E 
minor. Her playing was characterized throughout by excel 
lent tone, finished technic, and a broad scope. Individual 
style and an intelligent understanding were also in evidence. 
For one so young, Miss Starr has accomplished much in 
a short time. 

A delightful group consisted of “Air” (Goldmark), “Sera- 
nata” (Sgambati), “Minuetto” (Mozart-Press), “Gavotte” 
(Marchand-Press) and “Les Petits Moulins” (Couperin- 
Press). “Le Petit Berger” (Debussy) was a charming ad- 
dition to the program and Miss Starr was obliged to re 
peat the number. Stojowski’s “Melodie” and Wieniawski’s 
“Scherzo Tarantelle’ completed the program Richard 
Epstein’s accompanying was the perfection of that art. 


Dora Gibson With the Boston 
and Russian Orchestras 


Dora Gibson, dramatic soprano of the Royal Opera 
Company, Covent Garden, London, recently scored a gen- 
uine success in Boston where she appeared as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Karl Muck, con- 
ductor. Another orchestral appearance was in Ottawa, 
Canada, where she was the soloist at a concert given by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, 

The Ottawa Citizen spoke of her singing as a brilliant 
performance indeed, and further stated that “Miss Gibson 
sang with wonderful effect and a hurricane of applause 
greeted every song. Her voice is one of great purity, 
volume and range, and her enurciation is superb. She 
shows individuality in every phase of her singing, and 
her voice responds to the play of feeling in a manner 
that stamps her as a finished artist. Her success was all 
the more striking in view of the fact that she had no 
rehearsals with the orchestra.” 


Woman as Candidate for Managerial Position 


In this number of the Musica Courter, 
advertisement in which a well known New York musical 
bureau, announces that it is in search of a woman, in 
timately acquainted with the musical business, who can 
take an important managerial pesition 

This advertisement, coming, as it does, at a time when 
woman’s place in the business world is becoming daily 
more important and more definite, is vitally interesting 

The fact that preference is given to a woman shows in 
a practical way how the sex has made itself indispensable 
in the business, as well as the artistic sphere, of things 
musical. 


appears an 


Sarto, Star of the Evening, Sings “Elijah” 
With the Arion Club of Providence 


The Providence correspondent of the Musica. 
Courter writes: “There seemed to be no limit to Mr. Sar 
to’s powers last evening when from solo to solo and aria 
to aria his voice displayed fresh vitality and new beauties 
as the evening passed on. There have been many fine sing- 
ers who have presented the part of Elijah in this city, but 
one of them has come better equipped vocally and artistic- 
ally and not one of them has been more enthusiastically 
received and applauded than Mr. Sarto.” 


Gilderoy Scott to Sing at Caledonian Concert 

Gilderoy Scott has been engaged to sing at the Caledo 
nian Society’s concert which will be held at the Amsterdam 
Opera House, on December 7. 
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The Greatest Violinist 


Binghamton, N. Y., November 23, 1916. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly inform me who is considered the greatest violinist 
in the country?—Kreisler, Kubelik, Elman or Ysaye. 

Thanking you in advance, 1 remain, 

Very truly yours, 
904 Press Bldg. Wisanax MALoney. 

(The best way to have the above question answered is 
to inquire directly of the artists mentioned or their man- 
agers.—Ep1ror.) 

About the Graveure-Davies Matter 
November 22, 1916. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

I have read in your excellent publication the statements of 
Clara Novello Davies and Monsieur Graveure regarding a possible 
relationship between them as teacher and pupil. They are both per- 
sons of such proved ability and standing that it is difficult for an 
outsider to judge who is telling the truth. The question, however, 
has brought up a point which f would like to see decided by your 
readers, i. ¢., has a teacher the right to publicly claim a pupil he 
has taught for a consecutive year or more, and can there be any 
justification for an artist to withhold the name of his teacher, thereby 
denying him the credit due him? I feel that if a teacher makes 
good the student world should be apprised of it. In the case men- 
tioned I think that Monsieur Graveure must have paid tremendously 
high fees to have settled squarely with his teacher, whereby he, on 
his side, is permitted to withhold from his wouldbe followers and 
admirers in general the name of the person who has provedly 
accomplished this marvelous feat of training. He may be one of 
the folk who commence financially rich enough to pay for such con- 
ditions with their teacher, with the idea that they shall be alone in 
the limelight of their own success. It seegs a queer procedure and 
suggests great optimism. 

Mme. Novello Davies has imperilled her dignity as a teacher 
by her public attack. Is it a desire for advertisement or a creditable 
attempt to check the ungrateful procedure of artists who go back 
on the conscientious vendors of technic, who have possibly spent 
sleepless nights, harassing days, their magnetism and in fact their 
best for their pupil’s career? 

I would like to read the general opinion and individual opinions 
of your readers on this (from a point of artistic honor) vital ques- 
tion. Epmunp GouLDING. 


George Harris at Aeolian Hall 

An enthusiastic audience greeted George Harris, Jr., 
Friday afternoon, December 1, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. The tenor sang songs in French, German, Russian 
and English. From the lowest note to the highest, every 
tone is of the same rounded, controlled, brilliant quality. 
His voice has a compelling beauty, and his enunciation and 
charm of style caused enthusiasm to increase to the end. 
It is a vocalism, to be cherished and admired, Moreover, 
it is of an unusual quality. 

Aiter the conclusion of the group of French songs, he 
received a genuine ovation. His diction in German, 
French and Russian is a great delight. 

The English songs were rendered in a manner above 
reproach by even the most critical listener, and completely 
captivated his audience. Perhaps “The Bitterness of 
Love,” by Walter Morse Rummel, was the most applauded. 

Five songs by Rachmaninoff were given in Russian, and 
of those “Memories” seemed to be the general favorite. 
Mr. Harris revealed a depth of feeling and pathos in his 
rendition of Rachmaninoff’s “The Fresh Grave” that is 
rarely heard. 

All the English words of the songs were translated by 
Mr. Harris. 

William Reddick at the piano proved himself an accom- 
panist of high accomplishment, 

Leginska at Carnegie Hall 


A large audience heard the Chopin recital by Ethel Le- 
ginska at Carnegie Hall, New York, Friday evening, De- 
cember 1. The program numbers were: Ballade in G 
minor, op. 23; bolero, op. 19; eighteen preludes, op. 28; 
sonata in B flat minor, op. 35; four etudes, op. 10, No. 12 
and No. 7, op. 25, No. 11 and No. 12. 

The slight figure of the pianist, gowned in black alone 
with the big piano on the big unlighted stage, made a som- 
bre background, against which stood out in vivid relief the 
wealth of tone coloring evoked from the instrument. A 
program of one man’s music may easily become monoto- 
nous, even to ardent admirers of the composer, but the 
“infinite variety” of this pianist’s art, her virtuosity, and 
the skill with which the program was planned prevented 
this. The interpretations were poetic and also evidenced 
thoughtful and intelligent study. The large and most en- 
thusiastic audience was fairly swept off its feet by the 
etude op. 25, No. 11, positively refusing to cease the ap 
plause, until the artist began the repetition of the number. 
Following the program a number of encores were de- 
manded and graciously given. For the last one, the piano 
had to be reopened, as neither its closing nor the turning 
down of the lights sufficed to quiet the clamor of applause 
and bravos. 


A Gilberté Recital 





A very pleasing recital of Gilberté compositions was 
given in the green room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
November 27, under the auspices of the National Society 
of Ohio Women, president, Mrs. Roscoe J. Raney. Spe- 
cial charm was added to the affair by the composer being 
at the piano. The voices of the McConnell trio seem es- 
pecially adapted to the dainty compositions. Their voices 
blended beautifully, especially in “A Mother’s Cradle Song” 
and “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry.” The beauty of Mr. 
Gilberté’s compositions lies in the fact that he has taken 
the things dearest to all hearts for themes, and woven 
beautiful music about them, in a way that would reach 
even the heart of a child. Marie McConnell, soprano, sang 
several songs very gracefully, with a sweet and sympa- 
thetic voice. Harriet McConnell possesses a deep contral- 
to voice, and brought out the true sentiment of the songs, 
especially in the “Spring Serenade” (substituted) and 


“Dusky Lullaby.” Benjamin Berry, tenor, was unable to 
be present, and Grant Kelliker did splendidly on very short 
notice, substituting “My Lady’s Mirror” for one of the 
numbers. His voice is full and expressive. Mrs. Gilberté 
gave two very clever recitations in place of other numbers, 
and a pleasant social hour followed. 


Spalding and Philharmonic Provide 
“Home Symphony Concert” 








_ Wednesday evening, November 29, a big audience at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, gave evidence that it was ap- 
preciative of the series of Home Symphony Concerts, or- 
ganized by the Evening Mail. Haydn, Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Smetana, Wagner, Saint-Saéns and Liszt numbers 
were discoursed by Mr. Stransky and his men with elo- 
quence and finish, and in such manner as to increase his 
popularity with lovers of genuine music in New York. 

Albert Spalding was the soloist, playing the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto. Continued applause and many recalls for 
Mr. Spalding emphasized the popularity of this prophet in 
his own country. 


Mme. Galli Curci Studied With Thorner 





_ The Chicago Daily News of November 20 says of Mme. 
Galli-Curci, “It is said that she taught herself to sing, but 
the fact remains that she must have taken lessons from the 
birds.” It is interesting, in view of what all the Chicago 
papers say of the singing of Mme. Galli-Curci, to find that 
she studied with William Thorner, who has a studio in 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch’s 
Third Sonata Recital 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave their third sonata 
recital on Sunday evening, December 3, at the Strauss 
Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, New York. 

Their program consisted of Beethoven’s sonatas Nos. 2, 
8 and 9. 





Kinsey in the Metropolis 
Carl D. Kinsey, of the Chicago Musical College, was in 
New York last week on business. 
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BILTMORE HEARERS 





Marvelous Pianist Wins Memorable Triumph 





Never has any pianist inspired an audience at the Bilt- 
more Musicales as was the case last Friday morning, De- 
cember 1, when Leopold Godowsky topped the bill there, in 
association with Anna Fitziu, Eddy Brown and Orrin 
Bastedo. The master pianist returned in rare form from 
his Pacific Coast conquerings and revealed his super art 
in a Chopin group and in Liszt’s D flat study, “Venezia” 
tarantelle and transcription of “Hark, Hark, the Lark.” 
Something of irresistible charm and ingratiating emotion- 
alism has crept into Godowsky’s playing, and it moved his 
listeners mightily when they were not set in absolute won- 
derment by the splendors of his technical brilliancy. He 
was buried under thunderous volleys of applause and had 
to grant encores galore. 

Anna Fitziu, in a “Leoncavallo” aria and some songs gave 
extreme pleasure with her clear, well controlled voice, her 
fervent delivery, and the atractiveness of her appearance 
and manner. Eddy Brown contributed five numbers in 
finished and compan style, his facile fingers, expert bow, 
and impressive musicianship winning him many new ad 
mirers. Orrin Bastedo is a baritone of sympathetic voice, 
much taste, and convincing earnestness. He was accompa- 
nied splendidly by Romualdo Sapio. 





Demarest Begins Musical Services 


Clifford Demarest, organist of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, began a series of noon recitals on Wednesday, No- 
vember 29. Garrett’s “Harvest Cantata” was given with 
fine effect by the.Messiah Chorus to an appreciative au- 
dience. “Thanksgiving,” one of Mr. Demarest’s own 
compositions for the organ, is especially worthy of men- 
tion. December 6 Mr. Demarest rendered an organ re- 
cital of wedding music. 


Helena Theodorini Settled in New York 


Last week there appeared in these columns a notice of 
the artistic career of Helena Theodorini, who only a few 
days ago opened a vocal studio at 5 West Eighty-second 
street. Mme. Theodorini, still in the plenitude of her 
powers, withdrew from opera at the time of her marriage, 
some twelve years ago, to devote herself exclusively to the 
profession of teaching, and she did this because of her de- 
sire to impart to the younger generation the splendid art 
which had so well served her and because she did not be- 
lieve that it is possible for anybody to divide his time be- 
tween singing and teaching and devote proper attention to 


both in preparing herself to 
teach she did something most 
unique, something perhaps 
that no other teacher has ever 
done. She first ‘visited all 
the important cities of Eu- 
rope in order to get acquaint- 
ed with the different methods 
and results obtained with the 
different races and tempera- 
ments, On these comparative 
studies she spent the most 
painstaking labor, consulting 
the greatest specialists of the 
throat and respiratory organs, 
who have aided her by their 
learned counsels, and have 
enabled her to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the anat- 
omy of the larynx, the bron- 
chial tubes, the lungs, etc., 
and to grasp the process of 
the formation of sounds, the 
provocation of their vibra- 
tions, and the production of 


resonance with the power to , 


attenuate or augment its 
force. 

Her headquarters have been 
in Paris. There the art- 
ists of the Opera came to so- 
licit her counsel and to ex- 
ercise their voices with her. 
She came to be known 
as “the vocal physician.” The 
last few years she has spent 
most of her time at Buenos 
Ayres, where she was already 
in negotiation with the gov- 
ernment in regard to the 
foundation of a_ national 
school of music, until the 
project was interrupted by 
the war. 

It can safely be said that 
there is no other teacher in 
the world who is endorsed by 
so many of the leading oper- 
atic artists, all of them her 
warm friends and admirers, 
as Mme, Theodorini. It is 
enough here to reproduce the 
tribute which Caruso paid her 
in his own handwriting and 
to add that she is the posses 
sor of similar tributes and en 
dorsements from such 


famous musicians as Barrientos, 
loscanini, Bonci, Ruffo, de Luca, Battistini, and Campa- 
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TRIBUTE TO HELENA THEODORINI, “THE 

ARTIST AND INCOMPARABLE TEACHER.” 
(Translation of the above.) 

fo Helena Theodorini, the unforgetable artist and incomparable teacher To you, dear and gentle 

friend, as an acknowledgement of my pleasure in having heard your pupils, who, under your masterly 


direction, must give the results dreamed of and desired by you and by the lyric art 
Buenos Aires, July 5, 1915 (Signed) Enrico Caruso 
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strat Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Av. 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
1636 California St. 31:0 Sutter St. 
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1911 Elm St. 

















INFORMATION BUREAU 


Replies to Inquirers > 











[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of t is bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received—Editor’s note.] 


Increased Interest in Art of Singing 


In a communication which has been referred to in the 
Information Bureau, the writer has many things to say 
that are of interest. To the statement that “there appears 
to be a great awakening among the musical public and 
students generally who are studying the art of singing,’ 
an unqualified agreement can be given. There have been 
so many inquiries from prospective students, as well as 
from some who have been studying, but for some reason 
have become discouraged, that it seems as if a general 
revival of interest in singing had suddenly swept over 
the United States. 

Answering inquiries for teachers is not always possible; 
there are so many elements entering into the question that 
each individual case requires a separate treatment, which 
would take a large amount of time and space to answer. 
It is the wish of this bureau to be of real help, conse- 
quently many letters are answered privately. 

The writer of the article mentioned thinks that “most 
singing teachers are not teachers at all; they are merely 
coaches. A coach can only succeed when the pupil has 
a good voice; but a teacher can build up a voice from very’ 
poor material. The built up voice will stay, but the good 
voice, if not properly placed will deteriorate.” 

And this writer goes on to say: “In conclusion, my 
opinion is, that if a person is not a singer he does not un- 
derstand the vital points of voice production. He may not 
have a very good voice, but if he knows how to use the 
poor material which he possesses, to the best advantage, 
a knowledge only gained by experience, he may easily prove 
a better and more successful teacher than the man who is 
the proud possessor of a good voice that he does not know 
how to use. 


A Tenor’s Query 


“I am a tenor; should I take lessons of a man who sings 
tenor, or can any good teacher, whether man or woman, 
train my voice correctly?” 

A communication has recently been received that touches 
on many points in the art of teaching. Among them is the 
following : 

“The student may ask what is the best way to obtain 
a knowledge of voice placing? I think the majority of 
good teachers will answer, ‘By the teacher's demonstra- 
tion, followed by the pupils imitation.” The competent 
teacher can perfectly imitate the wrongly produced tone, 
then demonstrate how different it sounds when produced 
correctly; the pupil can imitate the correct sound without 
difficulty. He may not know just what he is doing with 
his voice, but he can tell the tone is pleasant, and what is 
far more important, that it is easily produced.” 

It seems that some exception should be made to the 
above. If the teacher can demonstrate how to produce a 
tone, and how not to produce one, it is not always that the 
pupil can imitate the correct sound without difficulty ; in 
fact, experience shows that in many cases it takes months 
for the pupil to attain an understanding of how to produce 
tones that his teacher has demonstrated. If imitating 
tones were as easy as that, it would not be necessary to 
devote years to study. 

In theory it would seem that a tenor could teach much 
better than a soprano or contralto could, yet the fact re- 
mains that not only one, but many, women teachers have 
turned out successful tenor singers and also successful 
bass singers. The difficulty is to find a teacher! Because 
a man or woman has been a successful public singer does 
not guarantee that he or she has any idea of teaching. 

Do not take a teacher because a friend is studying with 
some one, whom he considers the “finest teacher in the 
world.” Use your own judgment and common sense, read 
what this musical paper has to say, call on several teachers, 
listen to what they have to say, then make your choice, 
but remember that it is not always the singer who knows 
how to teach. 

To quote again from the communication mentioned: 
“It is possible to place all voices correctly, but that does 
not mean that all teachers understand voice placing. One 
might turn out a hundred good singers, but only a small 
percentage of them would understand it sufficiently to im- 
part the knowledge to others.” 


About Hawaiian Songs 


“Who writes all the Hawaiian songs? I read the other 
day that there are only 24,000 of the Hawaiians left, so 
who are the composers of these songs that seem to be 
having such a vogue just at present?” 

As a matter of fact, few Hawaiians have ever written 
any songs, that is the music for them. As a nation they 
had no music before the advent of the missionaries, ex- 
cepting the “music” they used for the hula-hula dance, 
which consisted of a rhythmical beating of the large 
calabashes, that might be termed drums. 

After the arrival of the missionaries the Hawaiians sung 
the hymn tunes used in the church, adapting native words 
to these tunes. “Home, Sweet Home” was a favorite. 

The most representative Hawaiian songs are the two 
by Queen Liliuokalani, “Aloha Oe” and “Hawaii Ponoi.” 


Her Majesty is a good musician, playing piano well and 


always interested in studying music, so her songs are really 
Hawaiian. 

The songs of the present day are mostly by foreigners 
living in Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, 
having little musical value, and are usually very senti- 
mental as to the words, or else if the Hawaiian words are 
taken into consideration, rather coarse. 

The natives were fond of music and the tinkling of a 
guitar could often be heard. It was a native Hawaiian 
who evolved the ukulele, which was first called the “taro 
patch,” either banjo or guitar, as the case might be. In 
passing it may be said that the best ukuleles are made in 
the Hawaiian Islands, those manufactured in this country 
lacking a certain tone only obtainable by the Hawaiians 
themselves. The demand for ukuleles, however, is so 
great at the present time that it is necessary to manufac- 
ture them in the United States in order to have a sufficient 
supply. 

“How May I Learn to Read Music Notes by Home 
Study?” 


“How may I learn to read music notes by home study? 
Will you suggest some books whereby I may be able to 
get a fair knowledge of the subject without the services 
of a teacher?” 

To learn to read music without a teacher may require 
hard study on your part, but if you are willing to under- 
take that and apply yourself diligently to the work, either 
of the three books whose titles are given would enable 











INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Musica. 
Courier. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will . 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 





All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 














NELDA HEWITT STEVENS 


SOPRANO 





First New York Recital at Princess Theatre, 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 12th. 


A program composed of attractive and unique 
old plantation songs, done in costume. 


Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
“An ovation was given Nelda Hewitt Stevens, 
in whos: contributions there was artist’c sense, 
control of diction and rare fastidiousness of 
taste. She shows artistry, voice and person- 
ality.” 


Indianapolis Star. 
“Mrs. Stevens possesses a rich soprano voice 
and is regarded as one of the best singers that 
ever appeared in concert work in this part of 
the country. Her singing was thoroughly en- 
joyable.” 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., 
Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
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you to make the best progress in your studies. Lambert's 
Piano Method, Kohler’s Practical Method for Piano and 
Beyer’s Piano Method. Your local music dealer can un- 
doubtedly supply you with one or more of these books. 
Only in studying remember that there is no royal road to 
any learning.. You will have to give much time to mon- 
otonous practising, but once you have acquired a ground 
work, the rest ought to come easier. Only be careful to 
understand thoroughly your subject from the very begin- 
ning, do not take one step in advance until you have con- 
quered the previous step. Your success in learning to 
read music all depends upon going slowly but surely. 


Public School Music 


“T should like to take a course in Public School music. 
Can you tell me of a teacher ?” 





Public School music is one of the most interesting ques- 
tions of the day, many of the inquiries received having been 


| in reference to this subject. It may be said again that 
there are teachers who have the requisite training to teach. 
There is at hand the announcement of the Volpe Insti- 
tute of Music, in which, among the branches of instruc- 
| tion, is mentioned Public School Music. This branch will 


be taught by Tali Esen Morgan, who is one of the faculty 
of the new school. 


FAY CORD DELIGHTS 
WESTERN MUSIC LOVERS 


Young Boston Soprano Sings Her Way to Favor in 
Extensive Tour of the West 





Fay Cord, the Boston soprano, together with William 
Morse-Rummel, violinist, has been engaged in an extensive 
tour of the Western States for the past six weeks or more. 
Both artists have been deservedly sucessful, meeting with 
the unqualified approval of public and press alike. The 
following are a few of the superlative notices that the at- 
tractive young soprano has gathered for her scrapbook: 

Occasionally Great Falls people are given an opportunity to hear 
really great soprano singers, such as Fay Cord. Miss Cord 
some a voice of wide range, purity and perfect balance. She 
as perfect control and sings understandingly, whether her selection 
is an aria from “Carmen” or a light ballad for an encore.—Great 
Falls Daily Tribune, Great Falls, Mont. 





One of the big numbers of the evening was the introductory 
song of Fay Cord, Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” sung in French. 
The artist’s interpretative powers were marked with sympathy and 
fecling. She expressed alternately the fear and courage ‘J 
Oregon Statesman, Salem, Ore. 

Miss Cord, with a strong soprano voice, full of feeling, was 
favored by the audience, The articulation and enunciation of the 


singer were almost perfect. . . . She put her whole soul into head, but he had sense enough to understand that it was 
her singing. Several of her numbers, into which was woven the only a tribute to natural talent and therefore of no avail. 
sentimental touch, moved the audience to an appreciation of her 


work,.—The Independent, sense Mont. 


Fay Cord, the soprano, was a great favorite and made many - : p 
friends with her beautiful voice. She sings with ease, and has receives ts earned, not so much on account of the talent, 
a clear, true tone that is pleasing. Her voice is nimble, and or the beautiful quality of the voice, but on account of 
negotiated difficult passages with strength and certainty.—Da‘ly 


Capital Journal, Salem, Ore. 





ANDREA SARTO. 


Regarding Andrea Sarto 


Andrea Sarto started life’s journey with a great talent, 
but it was of no use until he had recognized it and de- 
veloped it so that it might be turned to account. While 
a boy he was accorded sufficient compliments to turn his 










































With applause always ringing in his ears, he listened not, 
but pushed steadily onward toward the goal. This he 
reached in due time, and now the applause his singing 


the development, the matured, the finished product of a 
combined art. This is the reason why Andrea Sarto is 
counted one of America’s finest vocal products. 


Music for the Blind 


On Sunday evening a benefit concert was given here 
at the Hotel Biltmore for the French Permanent Blind 
Relief War Fund. Among those who appeared were 
Frances Alda, Hugh Allan and lenatz Paderewski and 
Harold Fix. 











REAL OVATION FOR OSCAR 
SEAGLE— Omaha News. 


MR. SEAGLE’S RECEPTION 
THROUGHOUT WAS IN THE 
NATURE OF AN OVATION— 
The Wi orld- Herald. 


THANKS ARE DUE MR. SEAGLE 
FOR A SERIES OF THE MOST 
MASTERLY INTERPRETATIONS. 
A REMARKABLE ARTIST. 
The Bee, Omaha. 





Management: FLORENCE L. PEASE 
1 West 34th Street New York 


Management for the Southwest: 
H. J. RUPERT Dallas, Texas 




















HAROLD BAUER 


TRIUMPHS WITH A NOVEL PROGRAMME 








NEW YORK 
NEW YORK TIMES: 

Harold Bauer is one of the boldest explorers and experimenters 
in the field of pianoforte playing. It was, indeed, A DELIGHTFUL 
AND DEEPLY ENGROSSING PERFORMANCE Mr. Bauer not only entered 
deeply into its spirit, he reproduced it with a glowing vitality, 
an atmosphere pin with emotion, poetry, vivid expressive- 
ness, and with a MAGIC OF TONAL RESOURCE that he has perhaps 
not often before equaled. 


vo hess TELEGRAM: 
is customary with this artist, HELD HIS AUDIENCE 
FROM "THe “OPENING NOTE TO THE FINAL BAR. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL: 

Mr. Bauer’s art is AN ART THAT MEASURES ALL for what it is, 
and this music found a peculiarly and delightful sympathetic 
revealment. 


NEW YORK SUN: 

It is almost needless to comment on Mr. Bauer’s performance. 
It was one of DEVOTION AND MASTERLY SKILL in the portrayal of 
sentiment, beauty of mood, tenderness, simplicity, also grandeur 
of style, contained in the various works in hand. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
Mr. Bauer ENTERED UPON HIS TASK IN FULL SYMPATHY WITH THE 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. - His phrasing, pedaling and shading 
were PERFECT, and his audience were not slow to show appre 
ciation. 


“FAMOUS COMPOSERS OF BY-GONE TIMES” 


Johann Kuhnau (1660-1722). .....:cecsceerccesecseceeceecteceeees see eeesece Toccata in D minor Gottlieb Muffat (1690-1770)... {Sarabande in G minor 
Girolamo Frescobaldi (1§83-1643)........ccceeeeeeeeees -Capriccio on the Cuckoo's Cry t Fugue in G major 
Se, SE, CO Scns utd Re nck muah edwndeshs'ehaae Caney 46 bAC Sonata in C major Johann Mattheson (1681-1764).. Air varié and Menuet 
(The combat between David and Goliath) Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739).. Presto in G minor 
Clandio were CERRO CGRE) oc cc cecciccccceecegeceeace Secasiesccpe penseas Toccata in G major Johann Schobert (1730-1767)... ) Minuetto 
ECE CUNEO io cs cba sed COUR UN DHE Ve ceiuaereteeuyes Sonata in C minor , : | Allegro molto 
TOE PRUMOOD MOMS EXERS-EIGE) oc icons us sd catccacersccveseciesivabeses -Rondeau des Songes Daniel Steibelt (1765-1823) .......ceseceeeveceeens ooese ° L’Orage 
Francois Couperin CN Ss coe adhe eaelde eee bse 0 en cues (04h Les Barricades mystérieuses John Field (1782-1837) ; Nocturne in A major 
Johann Christian Kittel (1732-1809)...........+> eee h cahke Fie in Oak Cede awte ehieke Nachspiel Johann Nepomuk Hummel (17 778-1837) ; Rondo in E flat 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO EVFNING POST: 

YOU GO TO HEAR BAUER PLAY FOR THE PLEASURE OF IT. because 
something worth doing will be done with wonderful feeling for 
the music and a mastery of the means of expression. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 
An afternoon of delight in Orchestra Hall. 


CHICAGO HERALD: 

His was AN ART WHICH ENTRANCED THE SOUL. Mr. Bauer NEVER 
HAS PLAYED WITH GREATER ARTISTRY. There was something almost 
uncanny in the skill with which he brought out from his piano 
the characteristics of instruments that were known to Rameau 
and his fellows, but which are unknown to us. IT WAS WORTH 
WHILE to have prepared this program. It was worth while to 
have listened to it. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN: 

The pianistic personality of Bauer is so entirely creative, his 
tone so warm and full and vibrating, his art of A QUALITY $0 
OLYMPIAN that he generates music as naturally as a tree puts 
forth leaves. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL: 
Bauer is undoubtedly ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND BEST 
ED PIANISTS OF OUR GENERATION. 


CHICAGO NEWS: 
Mr. Bauer has brought to light SUCH RICHES as might send 


other concert artists on similar quests. 































BOSTON 


BOSTON ADVERTISER 
A recital to be long remembered 


BOSTON JOURNAL 
Bauer's art remains as SOLID AND GENERALLY SPLENDID AS EVER 


BOSTON TRAVELLER 
Mr. Bauer is indeed AN ARTIST AMONG ARTISTS He played as 


though each and every number had its own special message and 
as though he found exceptional satisfaction in revealing those 
messages, 


BOSTON HERALD 
Hearing Mr. Bauer yesterday, we are tempted to ask if 
there has been any marked oh mene in writing for the piano in 


a truly musical manner sinc » eighteenth century 
THERE 1S NEED OF A_ PIANIST UKE "aR BAUER to prove that we 
are no better, if as good as our fathers. Few can express so 


sympathetically, elegantly and convincingly the gaiety, the ten 
derness, the humor, the beauty of those that wrote for the 
harpsichord and their predecessors of the piano 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

A STARTLING AND UNFORGETABLE BRIDGING OF CENTURIES No other 
pianist has his delicate and sensitive touch, his "elegant and re 
fined grace and pss ane his emotic “| » og a, _ nse 
in the ecstasy of beauty, but tempe » be of 
taste. THOSE wa HEARD iim YESTERDAY ‘wi Neve FORGET. ats MESSAGE 


from the remote but nobly-inspired past 








Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Musical Affairs—Mu- 
sicolony Dinner—Southland Singers’ Musicale 
—Alberta Price Plays—Eleanor Patterson 
Sings—Antoinette Ward’s Pupils—Robert 
Hood Bower’s Music—Ella May Minert 
—Eva Wycoff—Lane Sings—Torpadie 
in Rochester—Brooklyn Education- 
al Concerts—Annie Louise David 








Marie Mikove i, solo pianist, artist pupil of Wager 
wayne, gave recital at the Patterson Home last week 
hich was highly enjoyed by all who heard it. She played 
yorks by Chopin and others, closing with the Liszt 
lonaise in I 
December 4, an invitation recital hy pupils of Miss Pat 
terson took place when Agnes Waters, Estelle Leask, 
Helen D. Erskine Anna Hess and Frankie Holland sang 
works chiefly modern composers 
GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepates for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address,! Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





Musicolony Dinner 


Last Saturday, November 25, there was a gathering of 
present, prospective, and possille residents at Dr. Lawson's 
“Musicolony,” when, following a very appetizing dinner, 
there was considerable music performed. Miss Coyte and 
Mr. Dodd led off, followed by Mr. Betts. The “Rigoletto” 
quartet was sung by a notable group of singers, namely 
Viola Waterhouse, Nevada Van der Veer, Lawson 
and Arthur Middleton. Hans Kronold followed, playing 
his own beautiful “Romanze,” “By request of my oldest 
friend in America, Mr. Riesberg,” as he announced to 
the audience. Mr. Middleton sang “Evening Star” and 
Mr. Lawson closed the informal program with “Ben- 
demeer’s Stream.” The presence of many well known 
musical and professional people made this a very enjoy- 
able affair. Pauline Nurnberger and Grace Anderson 
played excellent accompaniments. 


Southland Singers’ Musicale 


Rosalynde Snedeker, Mrs. FE. B. Wilson, Elizabeth 
Schuster, Muriel Bliss, Mina Chumsland, Gertrude Gugler, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Florence Petch and Mrs. Donaldson 
furnished the musical portion of the Southland Sing >rs’ 
musicale and dance, Hotel Plaza, November 27. Mme. 
Dambmann, founder and president, took good care that 
everything should pass off smoothly, and in consequence 
the evening was hugely enjoyed by those who love good 
music and enjoy dancing. The singers without exception 
have unusual voices, which under Mme. Dambmann are 
fast becoming beautiful in their interpretation. Bernice 
Maudsley played excellent accompaniments. 

Rehearsals of this club occur Wednesdays, 10.30 a. m., 
at the Tuxedo, Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth street. A 
few more altos will be welcomed. The first concert will 
take place January 8. 


Eleanor Patterson Sings for the Blind 


Eleanor Patterson, the American contralto, helped enter- 
tain the blind of New York on November 23, in the “Light- 
house,” 111 East soth street. 

Appearing on the program with Miss Patterson and add- 
ing to a thoroughly enjoyable evening, were such well 
known artists as Emanuele Huarte, Spanish tenor, Estelle 
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Louis Bachner 


Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin VV. 


“Louis Beachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


tenet 





Ir d him unh gly.” 
-—Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH wWenticron 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Cuantas Datmones, tenor, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
Covent Garden. Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 

Apamo Drour, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Faancrs Mactennaw, tenor, Berlin Royal 
Opera. 

*Haws Taneuer, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

Cavaterene Manto Sammanco, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Co. and Covent Garden. 


Opera and Hamburg 


Putnam Grisworp, basso, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
Royal Opera and Covent Garden. 

*Marcuerrta Sytva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso at 
the Berlin Royal Opera. : 

Marcarete Matzenaver, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


York. 
*Herena Forti, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera. 


Mary Cavan, soprano, Hamburg Opera and Chicago Opera Co. 


Hermaicu Henset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, Stadt Theatre. 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


The names markea * are those of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


Telephone Amt. Pfalsburg No. 2067 


BERLIN, W. Nicholsburger platz, 1 
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ANOTHER OF MANY INTERESTING LETTERS | 


It has been the policy of the Worcester Festival Association to select artists of merit at the beginning of 
their careers and its stamp of approval is, perhaps, as potent a factor as any influence in an artist’s life, in 


America 
WORCESTER COUNTY MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 31, 1916. 
Mr. Kingsbery Foster, 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

In consideration of the satisfactory work performed 
by Mr. Karle, our Board of Governors has taken favorable 
action upon a suggestion of Mr. Bassett and the result is 

embodied in the check herewith enclosed. 
We trust it may be accepted as an expression of our 
appreciation of his work. 
(Signed) GEORGE R. BLISS, Treas. 





























paid at Worcester is, we believe, unique, 
















The above letter which speaks for itself and which contained a gratuity in addition to the regular fee 
It is a splendid recognition of an artist’s services. 

I take this occasion to thank publicly, the president, Mr. Arthur Bassett, who was the sponsor for the 
engagement and the Board of Governors for this expression of their approval. 










KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42d Street, New York 








Sparks, soprano, Wm. F. Fuhrmeister, baritone, Franz 
Listemann, ‘cellist, and Syb Owens, impersonator, as well 
as the “Lighthouse” Glee Club. 

Miss Patterson's numbers, “Down de Stream” (Fay 
Foster), “Primrose Dell” (Spross) and “Se saran Rose” 
(Arditi), were received with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
Miss Patterson was compelled to respond to several 
encores. 


Alberta Price Plays 


Alberta Price played piano pieces by Scott and Grainger 
at a concert of the Musical Society of Queens Borough, 
Jamaica, N. J. Others associated on the program sang, 
played the violin, and contributed literary numbers. Miss 
Price’s playing was greatly enjoyed, especially “Shepherd’s 
Hey,” her closing piece. 


Antoinette Ward’s Pupils 


Five girls and one boy collaborated in a recital of piano 
music at Chickering Hall, November 24, all being pupils 
of Antoinette Ward. Features of their performance were 
clean cut technic, good interpretation and excellent mem- 
orizing, for they all played without notes. Constance 
Hulsman, ten years of age, and Helen Hulsman, her 
older sister, were prominent on this program, the latter 
closing with Liszt’s toth Hungarian rhapsody. 


Robert Hood Bower’s Music 


Robert Hood Bower has written most pertinent and 
effective music for “A Daughter of the Gods,” with 
Annette Kellermann. He utilizes nearly every orchestral 
device known to modern composers. This orchestra plays 
with brilliancy and delicacy combined, greatly aiding the 
effect of the beautifal spectacle. 


Ella May Minert 


Ella May Minert, the contralto, was soloist at a private 
musicale given at “Crows Nest.” the home of Mrs. Frank 
Chambers, Bronxville, N. Y., December 5. Miss Minert’s 
splendid voice and style made a hit. She is making mus- 
ical connections which will aid her success in New York. 
Lucille Folsom, harpist. and Fnid Alexander, violinist, 
took part in the same affair. 


Eva Wycoff 
Eva Wycoff is building up a splendid class in Ash- 
land, Wis., where she is in charge of the vocal department 
of the college. 


Dorothy Lane Sings 


Dorothy S. Lane, contralto, was the soloist of a dra- 
matic recital given by Gertrude G. Daniels, at the Grace 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 23. Her program included songs by Campbell- 
Tipton, Hawley, Kronold, Homer, Ronald and Henschel. 


Torpadie in Rochester 


November 22, Greta Torpadie, the soprano, made her 
Rochester debut under the auspices of the Eighth Twig, 
in a recital given at the residence of Mrs. Edward S. 
Elkwanger. 

The success of the recital may be judged from the 
Rochester “Evening Times, which declared that: 

“Miss Torpadie has a beautiful voice under absolute 
control, excellent diction, a gift of interpretation and a 
charming personality. Miss Torpadie is unquestionably 
one of the most delightful recitalists before the public. 
It is to be hoped that she may sing here again that others 
may have the pleasure of hearing her.” 


Zée Cheshire’s Engagements 


Zée Cheshire, harpist, was the soloist at a reception 
given by Henry Steigner and Dr. George C. Haas at their 
New York residence on November 29. On December 14, 
Miss Cheshire will play at a luncheon to be given by “The 
Colonial Dames of America” at their club house, in 
Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Educational Concert 


An educational series of concerts is being given at the 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, which should com- 
mend itself particularly to all those interested in the mus- 
ical development and education of the people in general. 


Annie Louise David’s “Busy” Day 


Christmas Sunday is always a busy day for Annie 
Louise David, harpist. This year she plays in the morn- 
ing at the Church of. the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, with A. Y. 
Cornell, organist; in the afternoon, at the West End Col- 
legiate Church, New York, with Henry Hall Duncklee, 
organist; and in the evening at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, West End avenue and Ninety-first street. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Hamlin Will Sing Hugo Wolf Songs 


George Hamlin, tenor, will give a recital of the songs 
of Hugo Wolf, at Aeolian Hall, at 3 o'clock Sunday after- 
noon, December 10. 


Rhea Silberta and Herman Lohre to Give Recital 


Sunday evening, December 10, Rhea. Silberta, soprano, 
and Herman Lohre tenor, will give a joint recital at the 
Princess Theatre. 


Nelda Hewitt Stevens, Soprano 


Nelda Hewitt Stevens will give her first New York re- 
cital on the afternoon of December 12, at the Princess 
Theatre. Miss Stevens will give an interesting and unique 
program, consisting chiefly of old plantation songs, which 
are all in manuscript and are culled from songs that were 
done by the slaves on her ancestors’ plantations. 


New York Symphony Soloist and Christmas Program 


For the next pair of concerts at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Friday, December 15, and Sunday, December 17, 
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the program will include Beethoven’s symphony, No. 4. 
Josef Hofmann, soloist, is to play Chopin’s piano concerto 
in E minor. 

The second Saturday evening concert at Carnegie Hall 
will offer Guiomar Novaes as soloist. 

An attractive Christmas program has been arranged by 
Mr. Damrosch for the next of the series of symphony 
concerts for young people, which will be Saturday after- 
noon, December 16. Saint-Saéns’ symphony, No. 3, in C 
minor, will be played and there will be a special program 
of Christmas carols and songs given by the entire choir of 
seventy men and boys of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, under the direction of Miles Farrow, the choir’s 
director. 

Second Beethoven Musicale 


The Beethoven Society, Inc., Mrs. James Daniel Morti- 
mer, president, will give its second musicale of the sea- 
son’s series, on Saturday afternoon, December 9, in the 
grand ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

The soloists will be Grace Northrup, soprano; Victoria 
Boshko, pianist, and Orrin Bastedo, baritone, with Romu- 
aldo Sapio, accompanist. 

January 6, Mrs. Mortimer will give a reception tea and 
dance to the members and friends of the Beethoven So- 
ciety, in the Crystal Room of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 


Ganz-Spalding Early Twilight Recital 


Rudolph Ganz and Albert Spalding will give a joint re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York, early twilight, 3:30 p. m., 
January I. 

Alphonso Grien Recital, December 19 


_Alphonso Grien, baritone, heralded as the “surpassing 
singer of songs,” will give his first recital at Aeolian Hall, 
December 19. Mr. Grien devotes a group of ‘five songs to 
Schubert, a group to Strauss, to Schumann and to Sidney 
Homer, dividing the fifth group between Handel, Huhn, 
Coombs, and Franz X. Arens, conductor of the People’s 
Symphony concerts, (Mr. Grien’s teacher. The recital will 
be under the concert direction of Egmont Hegal Arens. 


Mme. Carrefio Soloist With Philharmonic Society 


seethoven-Wagner-Liszt is the feature of the Philhar- 
monic Society regular pair of concerts, Thursday evening, 
December 7, and Friday afternoon, December 8. Beetho- 
ven's fourth symphony in B flat major, Liszt’s symphonic 


poem, “Ideals” and Wagner’s prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan und Isolde” will be Josef Stransky’s offer- 
ings. 


Teresa Carrefio, the assisting artist, will play Liszt's 
concerto in E flat major for piano and orchestra. 
The second concert of the Brooklyn series will take place 


on December 10, with Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. 
Friedberg-Kreisler 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, and Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will 
play in joint recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, Decem- 
ber 10. 

Arthur Alexander, December 9 


Arthur Alexander, tenor, will give his first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, December 9, 
playing his own accompaniments. The program will be 
devoted to works of Giordani, Bonancini, Old French, Car- 
issimi, Robert Schumann, Duparc, Debussy, and Widor. 


Alda at Mozart Society First Evening Concert 


Tuesday evening, December 12, the New York Mozart 
Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, will give its first 
concert of the season in the grand ballroom of Hotel 
Astor. Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is the soloist and will be assisted by the Mozart 
Society Choral under direction of Carl Hahn and accompa- 
nied by Charles Gilbert Spross. 


Another Werrenrath Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath will give another New York re- 
cital on Monday afternoon, December 11, at Aeolian Hall. 


John Powell’s Third New York Recital 


For his third New York recital, Aeolian Hall, Friday 
afternoon, December 8, John Powell, pianist, will offer as 
a specialty, the Liszt Grosses Konzert Solo “Concerto 
Pathetique.” This number is seldom played, and if mu- 
sical records prove true, the last time it was heard was in 
a concert hall in Vienna about fifteen years ago. In its 





two piano form the Grosses Konzert Solo is heard occa- 
sionally. His other numbers will be the “Allegro de Con- 
cert,” nocturne in B major (Chopin), and “Don Giovanni” 
fantasie (Liszt). 


Marian Veryl Soloist With Orchestral Society 


At the second subscription concert, Sunday afternoon, 
December 10, Cort Theatre, New York City, the Orchestral 
Society of New York, Max Jacobs, conductor, will present 
a program of Beethoven, Gluck, MacDowell, Charpentier 
Mozart, Liszt, Glostle and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff numbers. 

Marian Veryl, soprano, is the soloist. 


Penha-Ruckert Joint Recital 


Michael Penha, cellist, and Rudolf Ruckert, basso, will 
appear in joint recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 14. 

‘riday evening, December 15, Theodore Spiering and 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give a joint recital at Aeolian 
Hall. A special feature of the program will be a new 
sonata for violin and piano by Eric Delmarter, of Chicago 


Walter Henry Hall’s Columbia Chorus 


Under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, the Colum- 
bia University Chorus will give the annual performance of 
“The Messiah,” on Monday evening, December 18, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. The chorus of 250 voices will be 
assisted by Anita Rio, soprano; Marie Morrisey, contralto ; 
Redfern Hollinshead, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. 


Frances Alda With New York Philharmonic 


Frances Alda will be the soloist at the concert of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, Saturday evening, De- 
cember 9. She will sing an aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and a group of songs by Grieg. The re- 
mainder of the program will be devoted to these two com- 
posers. 

Dostal’s Fourth Brooklyn Concert 


within one 


Dostal, tenor, will give his fourth concert 
year at the Brooklyn Academy of Music next Sunday 
night. The concert is for the benefit of St. Malachy’s 


Orphan Home at Rockaway Park. He will be assisted by 
Mary Warfel, harpist, Lucille Orrell, cellist and Emil 
Polak, accompanist. 


Music Teachers Final Meeting of Year at Musicians’ 
Club 


On Tuesday evening, December 12, the New York 
City Chapter of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. will hold its final 
meeting for 1916 at the Musicians’ Club, 62 West Forty 
fifth street, New York City. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS WITH 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 


Louis Koemmenich Conducts Splendid Choral Force in 
Well Balanced Program 


On Tuesday evening, November 28, the fifty-first season 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club was inaugurated with a con 
cert in the grand concert hall at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Louis Koemmenich not only knows how to conduct 
a choral organization in a manner to bring out the best 
therein as well as the best in the song, but he possesses the 
gift of being able to present a er ‘balanced program at 
the same time. This gift was especially noticeable on 
Tuesday evening, when the program ranged from the ma 
jestic “Nature's Praise of God” of Beethoven, to Marshall 
Kernochan’s “The Legend of the First Cam-u-el,” which 
proved the success of the evening. Mr. Kernochan has 
set to very delightful music the poem of Arthur Guiter 
man from “The Laughing Muse.” Mr. Kernochan has a 
peculiarly melodic gift, and his treatment of this poem 
preserves the laughter which continually broke out. An- 
other number which demands special attention was Or 
lando di Lasso’s “Villanella” or echo song. In this num- 
ber the chorus achieved some a? beautiful effects und 
Mr. Koemmenich’s able baton Che other choral numbers 
were a folksong by Friedrich Silcher called “Good Night,” 
Von Othegraven’s “The Handsome Horseman,” “On the 
Water” og ~ 23 ohn), “Invocation” (Paladilhe), “Roil 
ing Down to Rio” (Edward German), “Nuit d’ Etoiles” (De 
bussy), “Fentoches” (Debussy), “Come, Child, Beside Me” 
(Bleichmann), Kernochan’s “And This Shall Make [| 
Free,” and the Liszt arrangement of Schubert's “Omnipo 
tence.” 

Marie soprano of the Metropolitan 
Company, was the guest soloist, singing the ballatella from 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” with her accustomed 
Mme. Sundelius has firmly established herself in the re 
gard of American music lovers, which is as it should be 
for not only does she possess a voice of beautiful quality, 
which she uses to advantage, but she endowed with 
a delightful personality which wins her audience even be 
fore she sings In the solo portions of the closing num 


Sundelius, Opera 


succe 


is also 


ber, the “Omnipotence” (Schubert-Liszt), the power of 
that voice added greatly to the beauty of the work 
Lewis James, tenor, was announced to sing, but was pr: 


“ad Walden L. Laskey 
Special mention 
accompaniments ol 


vented because of illness. In his ste 
pleased in some well chosen songs. 
should also be made of the excellent 
Charles A. Baker. 


Mme. Cahier for America 


It is announced that Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto 
who is well known in Europe where she has done practi 
cally all of her professional work, and who was originally 
Sarah Walker, of Indianapolis, will be in this country the 
season of 1917-18 for a series of concerts and recitals un 
der the management of Gertrude Cowen 


Garden, Ysaye and McCormack 
for New Jersey Festivals 


Director Mortimer Wiske has engaged Mary Garden 
and Eugen Ysaye for his next spring music festival in 
Newark, the dates of which are May 1, 2, and 3, 1917, and 


John McCormack for the Paterson festival, late in April 


Educational Alliance Recital 
and Godfrey Bligh, pianist, 
with Corabel Cook at the piano, gave a recital in th 
Straus Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, New 
York, on Wednesday evening, November 29 


Emilie Henning, contralto, 
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ceeded 


triumphed in 28 countries” 


San Francisco Examiner, October 23, 
ness, a zeal startled the audience into sudden enthusiasm which deepened as the concert pro 
they play as if they had a great and joyous message for the audience 


and were brimful of eagerness to tell it.” 
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CLEVELAND HEARS 
MUCH LYRIC DRAMA 


Boston-National Grand and Interstate Opera Com- 
panies on Recent Roster--Club Events and Musi- 
cales—Matzenauer and Spalding Given Ova- 
tions—Stokowski Forces in All-Russian 
Program 





The opening performance of the Boston-National Grand 
at the Hippodrome, Monday evening, No 


(Opera Company 
a brilliant one. Giordano’s “Andrea Che- 


vember 20, was 

nicer” was the opera chosen for the first night. The lead- 
ing parts were sung by Giovanni Zenatello, Luisa Villani 
and George Baklanoff rhe orchestra was under the 


capable leadership of Roberto Moranzoni 


Inesday evening, November 21, Gounod's “Faust” was 
presented with Maggie Teyte as Marguerite, Riccardo Mar 
tin as Faust, Jose Mardones as Mephisto, Thomas Chal- 


1s Valentine, and Dorothy Follis as Siebel. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted 


Wednesday afternoon, 


mers 


November 22, a double bill was 


presented, “Hansel and Gr.tel” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 

Humperdinck’s opera was sung by Maggie Teyte a 
Hansel and Mabel Riewelman as Gretel; Maria Winictskaj 
took the part of the mother and also of the witch, Adolf 
Schmid conducted 

Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” completed the after- 
noon’s program. Luisa Villani was the Santuzza and Gau- 
denzi the Turiddu, Fulgenzio Guorrieri conducted 

Wednesday evening, November 22, Mascagni’s “Iris” was 


presented before the largest audience of the week. Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese prima donna, scored a great success 
both as an actress and singer, Virgilio Lazzari, Thomas 
Chalmers and Tovia Kittay contributed much to the success 
ot the 

Robe rto 
the local direc 


pertormance, 
Moranzoni 
tion of 


conducted. The opera was under 


Adella Prentiss Hughes. 


Second Symphony Concert 
The second symphony concert, under the direction of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, was given at Gray’s Armory, No- 
vember 16, by the Cincinnati Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
Maud Powell, soloist 


“Pastoral Symphony’ 


conductor, 


was given a superb 
received with much enthusiasm. The 
orchestra were Wagner's overture 
and two symphonic dances by 


Bee:hoven's 
rendition and was 
numbers by the 
Meistersinger,” 


other 
from “Die 
Grieg 
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New York Herald, Oct. 25, 1916.—"“A broad musical un- 
derstanding, accurate fingering, and the power to instill vary- 
ing emotions into his music characterize his playing.” 








New York Tin es 1910.—“‘His tone is large and 


fine im quality 


Oct. 25, 





New York Tribune, Oct. 25, 1916.—"His variety of tone 


olor was most praise worthy.’ 








New York Sun, Oct, 25 1916. “He is a musician whose 


playing is never superficial,’ 








The Evening Ww orld, Oct. 4, 1916.—“Played with the de- 
votion and profundity of understanding which are his most 
prominent traits.” 
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cast was as 

















Maud Powell, violinist, played the Saint-Saéns concerto 
in B minor. 


Fortnightly Musical Club Event 


The second afternoon concert of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, assisted by Emma Schenk, pianist, was given Tues- 
day, November 21, at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 

setsy Weyers and Emma Schenk were heard in several 
interesting numbers for two pianos. 

There was a good ensemble and 
throughout the entire performance. 

Mrs. Earl Rich, a new club member, who possesses a 
lovely, clear soprano voice, was heard in two groups of 


careful phrasing 


songs. Mrs. Charles F, Miller was the accompanist. 
Artists at Friday Musicale 
The second Friday musicale, under the direction of Mrs, 


Hughes and Mrs, Sanders, was given in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler, November 24. 

On this occasion two stars shared the ovations of their 
enthusiastic audience. They were Magarete Matzenauer, 
oprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and Albert Spalding, 
violinist. Catherine Eymann was the accompanist for Mme, 
Matzenaver and André Benoist for Mr. Spalding. 


“Pearl Fishers” Given by Interstate Opera Company 


The Interstate Opera Company presented Bizet’s “Pearl 
Fishers” Tuesday afternoon, November 28, at the Duchess 
Theatre. It is to be deeply regretted that such an excellent 
production was given before such a small audience. The 
follows: Leila, Yvonne de Tréville; Nadir, 





LEON, TENOR (left), AND ERNST KNOCH, 
THE INTERSTATE OPERA COMPANY, 
THEIR WAY TO REHEARSAL, 








CON- 
ON 


MISCHA 
DUCTOR, OF 


Mischa Leon; Zurga, Graham Marr; Nourabad, Henri 
Weldon; conductor, Oscar Spirescu. 

Mme. de Tréville possesses a beautiful coloratura soprano 
of wide range, which was well suited to her role. She 
was most generously applauded by her hearers. Much 
might be said also of the artistic singing and fine acting 
of the other members of the cast. 

The orchestra, under the able leadership of Oscar Spi- 
rescu, gave splendid support to the singers. The scenic in- 
vestiture and lighting effects were beautiful and added 
much to the charm of the performance. The advertised 
ballet failed to appear. “ 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives All-Russian Program 


An all-Russian program was given November 28, by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor ; Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, soloist. The orchestral numbers were: 
Rimsky- Korsakoff’s symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, “Francesca da Rimini.” Stokow- 
ski gave a wonderful reading of the “Scheherazade” and 
tremendous applause followed. 

This was the third symphony concert under the direction 
of Adella Prentiss Hughes and one long to be remembered 
by Cleveland concertgoers. B. F. 
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Boston Symphony Plays an 
Ideal Program Ideally 





Possibly it was the general holiday feeling which in- 
spired both Dr. Muck and his men on Thanksgiving even- 
ing; possibly it was something more substantial than a 
mere feeling—something perhaps in the shape of a most 
satisfactory Thanksgiving dinner with proper accompani- 


ment. Be that as it may, the Thanksgiving evening con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall was a red letter one. The pro- 
gram consisted solely of Schumann’s “Rhenish” sym- 
phony and Rimsky-Korsakoft’s symphonic suite, “Sche- 
herazade.”. Dr. Muck is not a conductor who ever 
so far forgets brimself as to crease his shirtiront or 
wilt his collar, the consequence heing that as a rule 
he is a trifle too formal in his acquaintanceship 
with the romanticists. But Thursday evening, notwith- 


standing his laundry was as impeccable at the finish as at 
the beginning of the concert, he gave a remarkably beau- 
tiful reading of both these highly romantic works—perhaps 
that again was the Thanksgiving dinner. And what a 
band the Boston Symphony is when properly led! From 
the first phrase of that wonderful, sublimated waltz which 
opens the Schumann symphony to the final notes of the 
“Sche herazade” there was absolutely nothing to criticise in 
the playing. “Scheherazade” in particular was done with 
incredible virtuosity, in which the solo violin of Anton 
Witek, concertmaster, playing the “Scheherazade” motif 
was not the least factor. 
A real red letter concert. 


At Brooklyn, December 1 


On the following (Friday) evening the orchestra and Dr. 
Muck hied themselves over to the neighboring borough of 
Brooklyn to give the second in a series of five concerts 
there. The symphony was Sibelius’ first, which the or- 
chestra gave its first Boston performance in Lgeys 1907. 


The yer formance was ¢ uite up to the stancard wl.ich the work 
I 1] I 


of the previous evening had led one to expect, and this ap- 
plied not only to the symphony but to the entire program. 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Valdstynuy Tabor” (‘“Wallen- 
stein’s Camp”), “Prelude a l’Apres-Midi i un Faune” (De- 
bussy) and Chabrier’s rhapsody, “Espana,” made up an or- 
chestral program of great interest. 

Susan Millar, mezzo-soprano, was the soloist, her num- 
bers being the “Air des Adieux,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan 
of Arc,” and three Strauss songs with orchestra, These 
were “Die Nacht,” “Morgen” and “Heimliche Aufforder- 
ung,” and the charm of the songs and of their interpreter 
combined to make this group especially enjoyable. 


Carnegie Hall, December 2 


At the Saturday afternoon concert, December 2, the pro- 
gram comprised Brahms’ C minor symphony, Smetana’s 
symphonic poem, “W alle *nstein’s Camp,” Debussy’s “Faun” 
prelude, and Chabrier’s “Espana,” surely a brilliant list and 
one full of euphony and feeling. The symphony glowed in 
subdued fashion as Dr. Muck read it, and gave intellectual 
as well as emotional pleasure. Technically, nothing better 


has been done here recently by the Boston player. The 
Smetana composition is unfamiliar here. It is rather a 
naive piece of “program” music, with some appeal, how- 


The brass fanfares give the work 
a timely martial character. Debussy’s filmy score was done 
with irreproachable delicacy and finish. The orchestra 
pranced spiritedly through the gilded paces of “Espana” 
and ended the concert with a shower of lovely tone, daz- 
zling execution, and ebullient humor. 


ever, in the first section. 
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Are vocal teachers practical musicians? 


a professional career? These are questions of vital in- 
terest and importance to the progress of the vocal art in 
America, and the welfare of the vocal profession in par- 
ticular. The people of this country are at present giving 
liberal support to the needy war sufferers of Europe, and 
the abnormal conditions abroad are inducing the musicians 
of all European nations to seek a more peaceful and pros- 
perous activity in America, in the hope that American 
liberality will also be vouchsafed the needy musicians 
now flocking to these plentiful shores. It may readily be 
conceived that the vocal profession will be most em- 
phatically involved in this oversupply of singers, teachers 
and vocal artists from abroad. The local teachers and 
singers are specially concerned in this state of affairs. 
And it goes without saying that a foreigner is thought— 
by the average American—to possess a higher degree of 
artistic ability and training than the American born, Is 
this notion justified? A few remarks on this subject are 
timely, and may be of value to those interested. f 

Are vocal teachers practical musicians? I am well aware 
that a great majority of singing teachers are not particu- 
larly anxious to have this question agitated. I have been 
impressed with this fact by my experience at local, county, 
state and national meetings, and conventions of musicians. 
My own conviction may not be shared by this large ma- 
jority of the brother and sisterhood, but I have learned 
that—as far as general musicianship goes—no branch of 
the musical profession has such a low standard or em- 
braces such a large quota of individuals lacking the sim- 
plest rudiments of the technical, theoretic, practical re- 
quirements of the musical art, as is found among teachers 
of singing. And nowhere does this condition prevail in 
a more appalling degree than in the city of New York. 
In this so-called musical metropolis, one would naturally 
expect a standard established by the prominent singing 
teachers among themselves to enhance the dignity of the 
art. But there is such a lack of agreement in fundamental 
principles, that a general fear pervades the whole vocal 
teaching profession to enunciate any kind of a basic law, 
principle, or physical facts, which could stand the analysis 
of scientific investigation. It is this fear for a public 
acknowledgment by the teachers themselves, of basic 
vocal teaching principles which can withstand the test of 
scientific proof, that has been a hindrance to the estab- 
lishment of an organization of teachers of singing. Al- 
though the vocal teachers have made frequent efforts to 
form a society for the betterment of their branch of the 
musical profession and the adoption of higher standards. 
Yet, in every instance when a move was made to oblige 
all members to undergo an examination for membership, 
entailing a pronounced standard of musicianship and prac- 
tical knowledge, it was emphatically voted down. A dis- 
tinct record of such a proceeding is on record in New 
York City. 

If the more prominent vocal teachers in the public eye 
themselves supply the evidence of an unwillingness to 
stand a test as musicians or teachers, how can they expect 
the public to be impressed with their profession and to 
have faith and confidence in their ability to promote the 
future career of their pupils, not merely as singers, but 
as practical and well prepared musicians. For the future 
of music in America will demand a higher order of 
musicianship, a greater preparedness, than has been dem- 
onstrated by American musicians in the past. 

There are no better teachers in any country than are now 
found in America, but these worthy individuals keep aloof 
from the hustling and bustling class. The general public 
rarely hears of them, except through some of their talented 
pupils. It is by and through their work that this type of 
teachers become known. 

Are vocal pupils serious art students? Yes and no. It 
is a noteworthy fact that American students abroad usu- 
ally shirk the required course of related studies made im- 
perative in the better schools and conservatories of Europe. 
ln Germany, France, Austria, Italy, England, Holland, 
Belgium and Russia, the prominent music schools insist 
that every pupil enrolled shall attend the classes in har- 
mony, sight reading, ensemble playing, history, esthetics, 
etc. The practical knowledge here acquired is considered 
indispensable as a basis of a broader musicianship. These 


Are vocal 
pupils serious art students? Are parents capable to judge 
of a teacher's capacity to guide their son or daughter in 
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relative studies are rarely attended to by American 
students. They usually devote all their time to one 
specialty—piano, organ, violin, voice—and do not think it 
necessary to apply themselves to other allied branches. 
The result is a one sided training, and a lack of general 
all-around musicianship. This shortcoming of the Ameri- 
can musician is bound to react to the detriment of his 
future prospect in completing with foreign newcomers, for 
the future belongs to the best prepared, the practical 
musician who can adapt himself to conditions and: re- 
quirements. Practical capacities will turn the scale of 
usefulness in favor of those demonstrating them. In this 
direction the past experience has shown that in the com- 
petition with foreign talent the American boy and girl is 
at a disadvantage through this very lack of thorough 
musicianship. 

A case in point is presented in the conductorship of 
American choral, symphony and operatic institutes. These 
places are filled by foreigners. Why not Americans? Be- 
cause the great majority of American students have but 
one aim in view—the money consideration, the financial 
end of his activity, not the artistic. They lack the in- 
clination to make sacrifices of time, labor and money as 
must be done to achieve a higher artistic result. Stock, 
the present conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, was sat- 
isfied to fill the position of viola player in the orchestra 
and prepare himself by hard work in his spare moments 
for the position he now holds. Stokowski, the conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was not satisfied to be a 
good organ player. He achieved distinction as a con- 
ductor by hard work. Geraldine Farrar was a painstaking 
student for years—not alone in the art of singing, but 
also its allied branches—before she became the recognized 
artist. In each and every instance it was the conviction 
of the imperative need of a thorough training on a broad 
basis that brought success to these examples of artistic 
achievements. Their stimulating surroundings had much 
to do with their clear vision and determination to do. 
The American student is at a greater disadvantage than 
his foreign competitor as regards stimulating surroundings, 
for the foreigner grows up in an environment where art 
is conceived on a distinctly higher plane of personal and 
public importance. The average European is fully con- 
scious of the exacting and sacrificing nature art demands 
from its disciples. Art calls for a certain ideality far 
removed from the material benefits to be obtained by a 
half hearted devotion to its cause. This is better under- 
stood in Europe than in America and hence art students 
of foreign countries are impressed with the need of a 
more perfect training to succeed as artists than in the 
case among American students. 

It must also be recognized that of all arts music is the 
most dilettantic. That is, any individual who is able to 
sing a simple song makes a better impression by this 
singing—although he or she may never have taken a 
lesson—than could be produced by a painter, sculptor, or 
poet after years of study. This aspect of dilettantism in 
music is also the cause of the superficial nature of the 
teaching capacity and lack of ideality. We can thus clearly 


conceive the impossibility of imbuing the American students 


of music with a full sense of the dignity, importance, and 
ideality in art when the merest tyro can achieve results 
which the ignorant consider as actual art achievements. 
Furthermore, it must also be recognized that—where the 
ordinary teacher of singing is on the same plane with such 
a public—no vocal student can expect to have the ideality 
of art stimulated, and the need of a more perfect all- 
around training emphasized. Under these conditions it is 
a mere accident, a happy circumstance, that we still have 
examples of artistic achievements presented by young 
Americans, In every case such examples have succeeded 
by abandoning their surrounding, by getting away from 
the dead-level of superficiality, mediocrity and incapacity. 

Are parents capable of judging the capacity of the 
teacher? If this question could be answered in the affirma- 
tive we would have no occasion to report the many fail- 
ures of young and promising singers. It may be said with 
a degree of reliability that more voices are hindered from 
a normal development, or are absolutely ruined by 


incompetent training, than are guided to a successful 
career by a systematic, artistic schooling. How is it pos- 
sible for any mortal ignorant of the details of voice cul- 
It seems to 


ture to judge of the capacity of a teacher. 










be an accepted axiom current among the public, that any 
one who can sing is also able to teach singing. And yet, 
there can be no greater misconception. Every human has the 
gift of song, which he or she can exercise without a previ- 
ous training, just as birds sing without being taught. But 
the art of singing involves something else besides instinct 
and inclination to be heard in song. A bird learns by 
imitation, and there are also vocal teachers who hold to 
the theory that the art of singing is best taught by imita- 
tion. These singing teachers are always singers them- 
selves, who expect every species of voice to imitate the 
tones they produce. If the teacher is a soprano she ex- 
pects a tenor, baritone and bass to imitate her own tone 
quality, method of production, and other similar physical 
functions. Though no two faces are alike in all the 
world and no two individuals have the same complexion, 
it does not seem to strike these professors as inconsistent 
to expect two or more individuals to produce the identical 
quality of voice by imitation. 

How can any one be convinced that this vocal method is 
not a correct one, especially as singing is a natural func- 
tion, and by imitating some one else you merely exercise 
your own voice naturally? Very plausible arguments. 
But we must not forget that man is the most gifted of 
imitative creatures. He imitates the good as well as the 
bad. In fact, he is more apt to acquire the bad than the 
good. How then can a young singer avoid, or be hindered 
from acquiring bad habits? Certainly not by his own 
resources, his own knowledge. Singing is essentially a 
physical function, the artistic exercise of which is possible 
only by a vocal organ having by nature the needed physi- 
cal conditions which must be correctly employed before 
artistic results can accrue. Taking this into account, it 
must seem logical and certainly justified that the vocal 
teacher who undertakes to guide, train and develop a 
young voice must be in possession of the qualities which 
allow him not only to diagnose the nature of the voice 
its physical condition 
knowledge and experience to correct, improve and develop 
the physical organ of a singer for artistic 
purposes, 

It is true that patent medicines appeal to the general 
public. But most assuredly no sensible thinking individual 
would think of preferring a quack to a professional doc- 
tor who thoroughly understood the physical organism of 
the body when the cure of a bodily ailment was sought. 
Yet our mothers and fathers will place their trust in the 
ability of a vocal teacher, or a singer, who claims boldly 
that he does not believe in physical functions in singing 
Or they place full confidence in artists who claim all 
sorts of absurd theories of tone production. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood in my disregard for individuals 
of this type. There are some who are well meaning, and 
there are some who are distinct impostors; but no amount 
of honest well-meaning theories will replace knowledge 
absolute, experience to apply the correct remedy, and a 
reliable musicianship, taste and good judgment in guiding 
and promoting the artistic training of a young, flexible 
voice, readily submitting to good as well as bad 
treatment. 

if I were asked what would be a proper course to pursue 
for a parent in seeking a reliable singing teacher for a 
young man or woman, I would suggest the need of obtain- 
ing the opinion of a number of practical and intelligent 
musicians of different branches in the musical profession, 
as to the talent and prospects of the pupil in the first place, 
and the selection of the proper teacher in the second place. 
I would, moreover, warn the parents from placing abso- 
lute faith in any vocal teacher whose musicianship was in 
question. The opinion of other musicians unbiased in 
their advice should be sought for if a young man or 
woman contemplates the career of a professional musician. 
The many cases of useless sacrifice of time, money and 
pains by young singers who have failed to achieve success 
on account of unreliable training, guidance and encourage- 
ment, are too frequent and regrettable not to seek to 
diminish the evil consequence by calling to mind the duty 
of the parents. 

Considering all these features, where will the American 
singing teacher and singer stand in the coming competi- 
tion with foreign talent? The question is timely, and may 
be answered by quoting the ‘password of the hour— 


Preparedness. 


but also to be in possession of the 


young 
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[Charles Bowes is a teacher of voice, all of whose 
work has ever been founded on principles of common 
sense and logic. The appropriateness of an article like 
the present one in a musical journal will first become 
apparent upon the perusal of it, when it will be realized 
that the elementary hygienic principles so lucidly de- 
scribed by Mr. Bowes are necessary at the very founda- 
tion of the work of every student of voice.—Editor’s 
Note.] 

A business man considers it his duty to strive for effi- 
ciency in every department of his business, and constantly 
studies how to improve this efficiency. He is not content 
with partial efficiency. I firmly believe that an erect, sup- 
ple carriage in standing and walking works directly for 
mental and physical betterment. Slouching and pessimism 
wo hand in hand 

Buoyancy of the body aids in acquiring our efficiency 
through courage, enthusiasm, optimism and determina- 
tion. Developing and retaining suppleness of the body is 
a most important factor in the maintenance of health and 
getting the most out of our bodies, and consequently, out 
of life. 

This is my reason for taking up a subject seldom dis- 
cussed 

Four Principal Points 

There are four important points to be considered. The 
positions of the feet, the abdomen, the shoulders, and the 
head. I will explain these positions in the order named. 

The first. Toeing out, whether walking or standing, 
places a direct strain upon the arches of the foot, and 
will bring about the condition of flat foot (or broken down 
arch). The correction of this fault is by persistent toeing 
in (Indian fashion), and the daily exercises of the leg 
muscles, rising on the toes twenty to forty times, night and 
morning. 

I do not advocate toeing in for general walking, but if 
you have exaggerated the toeing out, toeing in, in an ex- 
aggerated way, is necessary to rectify the wrong position. 
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The exercises here presented might almost be termed 
a valuable discovery, and are the result of long years 
of pedagogic experience on the part of a noted and in- 
ventive musician. They are really formulas which pro- 
vide a short way for an advanced pupil to acquire finger- 
independence, evenness of tones, agility and tonal beauty, 
with the utmost economy of time and strength. They 
cannot possibly be played mechanically, and are there- 
fore brain as well as finger-exercises, thus compelling the 
student to concentration. 


Safonoff considers that the thumb is the pivot of all 
technical difficulties on the piano and has constructed his 
exercises to give it the utmost facility in combinations 
with other fingers. In addition to thumb exercises there 
are studies for evenness of touch, stretch on the sustained 
chords, agility, rhythmatized scales and chords. 





“The most important work on the higher piano 
technic issued in recent years.”-——-The Musician. 








“A careful study of this work cannot fail to add 
immensely to the technical skill of the student. This 
volume ought to be, and doubtless soon will be, in the 
possession of all serious students of the piano.”— 
fusical Courier. : 
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Place your feet straight ahead and you will acquire better 
“staying ability” in your walking. I have done consider- 
able mountain climbing, and the common sense back of the 
order “toe in” was soon impressed upon me. The reason 
is very simple logic. You get the grip of each and every 
toe and literally have more pulling and lifting leverage 
from the foot. The cadets at West Point are taught to 
place the feet parallel in standing, about an inch apart, the 
old position, toeing out, having been abandoned. 

Rule—Place the feet straight ahead, so that the entire 
foot on the inside follows a direct line. 


The Abdomen 

In taking up the position of the abdomen, I wish to re- 
late a personal experience. While in Paris I read a story 
in which the author spoke of a young Indian having 
“straight thighs.” The expression being entirely new to 
me, I hied me to my bedroom, where my wardrobe had 
a full length mirror. Imagine my surprise to find my 
thighs entirely out of line with the trunk of my body. In 
my desire to carry myself well, I had done what so many 
have done and are doing. I had pushed back on the but- 
tocks, producing a large curvature of the spine, and con- 
sequently was out of the relative position, or co-ordination 
between legs and trunk of the body. After many experi- 
ments, I found how to remedy this faulty position. | 
would wish you to try it and watch the result. Stand side- 
ways before a mirror. Place one hand on the buttocks, 
and pull forward, the other hand on the abdomen, and pull 
inward. Your body assumes immediately a better line 
and your clothes around your waist will feel much looser. 
Much to my surprise, I remarked another point. In as- 
suming this position, I found that I straightened and 
squared my shoulders with greater ease, thereby reducing 
the effort of acquiring proper shoulder position. This has 
led me to believe that the abdominal muscles control to 
a great extent the shoulder position, and that most slouch- 
ing positions can be corrected by holding the abdominal 
muscles in and taut. Holding the abdomial muscles in and 
firm will keep all the organ of the entire trunk in a much 
more formal position, which is in itself a distinct aid to 
health. Don't refute this statement until you try it. 
Women are troubled less with the slouching habit, as th» 
abdomen is supported with corsets. 


The Shoulders 


The control of the shoulders will be a simple explanation, 
as the important point of getting them supple has been 
covered by making taut the abdominal muscles. 

Do not raise the shoulders. 

Do not slouch forward. 

Do not pull them back too much, but try to make them 
square. This position removes tension in the entire trunk 
(except the abdominal muscles) and the breathing is bene- 
fited by it, namely fuller, desper breathing, Pulling the 
chest up too vigorously will detract from suppleness. 


The Head 


Imagine that you are carrying a twenty pound weight 
on your head and you will note the following results. 
Your chin will be in, the back of your neck will be against 
your collar, and your neck muscles will be stretched and 
firm. This is a direct aid to securing suppleness and 
poise in your whole posture. 


The Line of the Body 


The rule is—A line from the ball of the foot to the 
knee, the hip, the shoulder, the ear. 

An illustration. Stand erect with the back against a wall 
or door. Sway the body forward, until you can rise 
on your toes with no forward or backward movement of 
the body. You will find that your head is several inches 
from the wall. In proper standing posture this is neces- 
sary, so as to get the weight of the body on balls of the 
feet and not on the heels. Placing the weight of the body 
on the heels is very tiring to legs and back. In walking, 
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avoid as much as possible, movements of the shoulders, 
and twisting movements of the hips. Arms to swing nat- 
urally. If your judgment says that your stride is too 
short, don’t lengthen it by movement at the hips. As men 
put toe weights on horses to lengthen their strides, imagine 
that you have toe weights on which will have a tendency 
to throw the foot further forward than normal. A very 
brisk walk or run every day is beneficial to health as th> 
rapid deep breathing is conducive to cleansing the vitiated 
residual air in the lungs. 

To rest the feet after walking or standing, cross the 
ankles, permitting the weight of the foot to rest on the 
outer edge. It stands to reason, if you have been out of 
body line for many years it will take you sometime to 
feel “comfy” with this new posture, but keep at it, and I 
assure you of results. What has this to do with singing! 
More than you perhaps realize. It is worthy of your con- 
sideration, as it means better health and therefore a dis- 
tinct aid to success. 








IS THERE A “VOCAL SCHOOL” 


By ALFREDO MARTINO 








In treating of the subject “school,” I differ very much 
with the accepted ideas. For a long time the school has 
been looked upon by intelligent students with sacred 
horror. It has been pictured almost as diabolic place of 
torture endeavoring to constrain the student’s mind and 
prevent its strolling outside the official confines of culture. 
All intelligent people have continuously raised their voices 
against the school, which instead of being a free gym- 
nasium for the development of our artistic and scientific 
qualities, has aimed, above all, to saturate our minds with 
heavy academic knowledge. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, take as an example 
the great number of vocal schools. Every teacher, every 
artist that has failed in his “career,” and every guitar 
strummer opens a school and boasts of his infallible 
method to transform pupils in a very short time into un- 
surpassable artists. I am of the opinion that the “school” 
has never produced the artist. The inscrutable mystery of 
singing is like the secret of the cook preparing his hare 
for a salmis. The inscrutable, above all, is the hare. So 
it is with the voice. Anyone who desires to sing must first 
have a voice. No teacher can ever create it in the pupil. 
Study can only develop and educate one’s voice so as to 
render it a means of emitting sounds more or less sympa- 
thetic and pleasing. 

Voice Placing 

One of the stumbling blocks in the study of singing is 
the so called “placing of the voice.” For both teachers 
and pupil this so called placing of the. voice has led to a 
difficulty almost equal to the squaring of the circle. In 
general, all is reduced to the placing of the throat in such 
a position as to utter sounds of one color, either central, 
low or high. This is an open secret although many ‘do not 
care to acknowledge it.for reasons unknown to the art of 
singing. Let us remind ourselves that singing is not talk- 
ing. In singing the voice renders certain harmonies which 
the best of orators can never utter. Any means, artificial 
or mechanical, for the placing or development of the 
voice, is profoundly erroneous. Naturalness is the first 
requisite. 

To stiffen the neck or to render it flabby, almost movable 
upon a pivot, is a dangerous and injurious way to develop 
the voice. On the contrary it is absolutely essential to 
assume a normal position and to see to it that the voice 
is emitted freely from the throat and with the least labor. 
Many teachers use certain metallic or wooden devices for 
the opening of the mouth. Such a habit is anti-hygienic, 
ridiculous and old fashioned. A uniform oral opening 
cannot be established. According to common sense this 
opening must conform instead with the mouth of the pupil. 
There are certain teachers, orchestra conductors, who are 
most radical regarding the placing of the voice or the 
study of singing. These teachers hold that ninety per cent. 
of the voices are exhausted or utterly spoiled by vocal 
teachers by their anti-scientific and quackish methods. 
Many of them in order to increase the vanity of the pupil, 
after two or three months of study, during which time it 
is declared that the voice is already properly placed, leave 
to the future singer the initiative of burdening himself 
with all sorts of music from a simple song to a difficult 
operatic selection. Sometimes, by virtue of the pupil’s own 
voice, good results are obtained, but it is exactly here that 
the victim falls. After two or three months of practice 
of operatic selections, the pupil finds that his voice, instead 
of progressing, gradually sinks from bad to worse, losing 
those qualities which it had previously acquired. 


Teachers With Voices 


No one denies the fact that a teacher with a good voice 
can be of great assistance to a pupil. It must be noted, 
however, that the voice of the teacher should guide only 
the intonation of the pupil’s, conscientiously avoiding 
having the latter’s voice follow the color and quality of 
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the teacher’s. Each singer has a peculiar voice of his own, 
which would be utterly ruined should he attempt to follow 
the imitation forced upon him by his instructor. Imagine 
for a moment an instructor with a white voice (so called 
“falsetto”), instructing a pupil with a much more resonant 
voice. By imitating the teacher, the pupil instead of sing- 
ing will be led to screaming. Hence it is a wrong idea 
that a good vocal teacher is necessarily one who has had 
a long artistic career. 

Let us take another example. A bass who wishes to teach 
a soprano by imitating a soprano voice in a falsetto, or, 
vice versa, a soprano who wishes to teach a bass, will 
produce a false voice which the pupil can never imitate 
and which easily leads him out of tune. Still there are 
teachers, who in teaching their pupils attempt high tones 
and modulations which they themselves are incapable of 
attaining and consequently produce them in a manner ab- 
solutely contrary to the rules of singing. 


Respiration 


The system and habit of respiration are of great value. 
I do not exaggerate in affirming that the normal control of 
respiration represents a vital coefficient in the study of 
singing. For the control of respiration I believe in the 
exact and regular balance of inhaling and exhaling of 
breath. Our lungs have capacity which cannot be increased 
beyond a certain point. In order to sing well the pupil 
must iorm a habit of breathing easily through the dia- 
phragm, without shaking and without hurrying. To inhale 
a great quantity of air, swelling the chest enormously, is 
dangerous and exhausts the duration of the notes very 
quickly; for it happens that the air, stored up in the cavi- 
ties of the lungs with a certain violence, superior to that 
which the lungs normally contain, precipitates and causes 
the strangling of the notes when sung through the throat. 
During the period of the so called placing of the voice, 
the pupil alters involuntarily even his own manner of in- 
haling. In such cases it behooves the good vocal teacher 
to avoid the frequent occurrence of this fault. It should 
be explained to the pupil that he should not exaggerate 
his mode of respiration. As soon as the pupil shows signs 
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The most natural impulse of the human race is imitation, 
and the child’s language and habits are early formed by 
imitating what its parents are saying and doing. So the 
first impressions of music are obtained by a child through 
the power of imitation, the stories which music can tell or 
the pictures which music can paint. 

We speak of music as a “universal language,” but rarely 
realize how this language is constructed, or what its true 
message to us can be. We are apt to be over-technical 
when we come to analyzing, and often in trying to listen to 
too much we lose the true message that music should bring 
us. 

Of the three elemental parts of which music is con- 
structed, rhythm, melody and harmony, the first to make 
a direct appeal on youthful minds is the element of rhythm. 
Even a baby is attracted by the recurrence of sound, while 
the actual feeling of rhythmic motion has ever been recog- 
nized as an influence in the quieting of youthful nerves. 
The older child is attracted to rhythm in a more aggres- 
sive way, the beating on a drum making a direct appeal 
to the simple barbaric impulseeof childhood. But this 
phase of rhythmic expression becomes but noise, unless it 
be linked with true beauty of melody, and a child can 
quickly differentiate between them. 

One of the first lessons which will make possible the 
realization of the difference between music’s elements is 
to give a definite feeling for rhythm, melody and harmony. 
I have made this clear, even to kindergarten children, by 
the use of three records. I use, first, the actual bird’s song 
as recorded by the caged nightingale; this I follow by a 
whistling record, which, although a bird imitation, is in 
the definite rhythm of the waltz; last comes a record about 
a bird, either the aria from “Perle de Brazil” or “Sweet 
Bird” by Handel. I explain to the children that first we 
will hear the actual bird, it is like having before us a real 
living bird; then we are to have a picture of the bird; and 
then a story about a bird. What is the difference between 
the bird-song and the picture of the bird, or the story 
about it? The children instantly see that when the first 
simple song of the bird becomes an imitation another ele- 
ment is added, and having chosen a record in which the 
rhythm is clearly defined, there is little difficulty in hearing 
the difference between the two. In the last record the 
chord harmony makes a distinct impression, while the 
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of fatigue over excessive breathing, it is advisable to allow 
him a few moments rest until he returns to his normal 
state. The extension of breath should be gradual. Woe 
to the singer who in taking a high note congests himself 
enormously by swelling his chest. 


The Ideal Vocal Teacher 


At this point one may ask, “Who then is the ideal vocal 
teacher?” In such case I go back to what would be a 
modern medicine in comparison to that of thirty or forty 
years ago. When people first suffered from heart troubles 
the remedy prescribed was on the basis of digitalis. If 
they suffered from headaches, warming of the feet was 
ordered or the victim was relieved of some of his blood. 
Medicines cured certain ailments regardless of the physical 
characteristic qualities of the sufferer. Im modern times 
things have changed. The diagnosis of a physician varies 
according to the individual and the case presented. The 
final object, the curing of the patient, alone is fixed. So 
should it be with vocal schools. The ability and intelli- 
gence of a teacher lies in his readiness to recognize the 
vocal qualities of his pupils, their aptness to learn, seeing 
if the lessons are suited to the various voices, and knowing 
when to encourage the singing of songs or certain given 
operatic selections. 

It is important to escape that ugly result by which pupils 
are graduated with voices too nasal or too guttural and 
upon opening their mouths show all of their thirty-two 
teeth. This happens in the most accredited and even in 
governmental and municipally supervised schools. 

It is obvious that a good system, although taking into 
account the qualities and virtues of each student, cannot 
fail to bear the,impress of the general characteristics of the 
teacher. 

This is, in a nutshell, what I intend for a vocal teacher. 
In my daily experience, this method has given me splendid 
and assured results. Sometimes I think that teachers who 
have ruined good voices should be prosecuted by the many 
singers who have failed and who placed all their future 
hopes in their voices. 
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children are also intensely interested in the imitation of 
the bird by the flute, and by the voice, as it imitates the 
flute. It is something definite to listen for, and a step 
has been made toward the possibilities of music as a uni- 
versal language. 

Just as genre pictures always make the strongest appeal 
to youthful minds, so the music which tells the story is 
always the first to make a definite impression on young 
listeners. For the kindergarten or primary group, there 
are numberless songs and short instrumental compositions 
which tell us stories—but how? What is it in the music 
itself that tells us the story of a mother rocking her child? 
What is it that makes us feel we are in a boat? Or in a 
swing? Which element depicts the busy whirr of the 
spinning wheel? the gallop of a horse? the fluttering of 
butterflies? Rhythm always, ever present, is the most 
natural force which we have in music, and is the first 
essential element for the childish mind to comprehend. It 
can be brought to his consciousness by means of listening 
to records or piano player rolls, or by mother’s simple 
songs and pieces on the piano; but just as soon as possible 
let him be encouraged to reproduce it for himself with 
his own tiny hands. 

But there is a difference in lullabies; there is a difference 
in boat songs. Let us listen to three cradle songs: 
“Wiegenlied,” Brahms; “Bohemian Cradle Song,” Sme- 
tana; “Cossack Lullaby,” Russian folksong. The rhythm 
of the rockabye is present in all—then what is the differ- 
ence? Are the mothers of these three countries alike in 
their mother love and in the way they hold their babies? 
Yes. But do they wear the same style of clothes—do they 
speak the same language? No. Another element has 
entered to become an equally strong force in the telling of 
these stories. Melody and the difference in the national 
melodies to be found in these three lands. 

The same idea can be worked out in boat songs. “Santa 
Lucia,” the Neapolitan folksong, may be contrasted with 
the charming song of Grieg’s “In the Boat,” or the tragic 
sorrow of the Russian “Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 
Then there are all the songs of pirate chiefs to make a 
direct appeal to boyish minds, and yet, as an underlying 
element in them all is the ever-present rhythmic feeling 
of the rocking of the boat on the waves. 

Butterflies and bees and birds can all be visualized for 


the child in music, by means of the simplest rhythmic de- 
velopment, but when mood pictures are to be painted the 
elements of melody and harmony must always be taken 
into serious consideration. What is the difference be- 
tween a “Spring Song” and an “Autumn Day”? Possibly 
the rhythm may be almost identical in the two composi- 
tions of this character; what, then, gives us the joyful, 
happy feeling of the spring, and what the melancholy of 
the “saddest days of the year?” Here the melodic and 
harmonic construction of the work play the important part, 
but it is interesting to see how the child learns to feel 
this and how naively he often describes it. The child likes 
best either music which is very gay or very sad, and in 
this taste he but reflects the later development of the 
grownup. I have one favorite musical experiment, which 
I have tried on a great many occasions—sometimes with 
large groups of children in school—sometimes with but 
one or two in the home circle. They all know a march; 
it is essentially a composition in which rhythm plays a most 
important part. We first note the accent and rhythmic 
feeling, from listening to a Sousa march. Did any one ever 
think that a march could tell a story? I tell them I shall 
play for them five marches and they were all written by 
the same man too—Richard Wagner. There should not be, 
then, such a great difference between them. * 

(a.) The story of a wedding procession, 

(b.) Describes a band of pilgrims marching on their 
long journey to Rome. 

(c.) A procession of knights and their ladies entering 
a wonderful hall in a castle. 

(d.) A group of happy townspeople led by the dignified 
and sedate burghers of the town. 

(e.) Procession of knights who come into their sacred 
temple carrying the Holy Grail. . 

(Of course with young children this may have to be ex- 
plained in more simple fashion.) 

I then play the marches from “Lohengrin,” the two 
from “Tannhauser,” “Meistersinger” and “Parsifal,” al- 
though I never follow the exact order in which they have 
been described. In the many times I have tried this I 
have never had a child make a mistake, except on one 
occasion when one little lad confused the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” and “The March to the Grail,” and one can 
scarcely feel that he made a serious error there in the 
essential feeling of the composition 

Of all the great composers I find that Richard Wagner 
makes the most direct appeal to the childish imagination; 
and in “The Ring of the Nibelungen,” if it be properly 
interpreted to children, will be found a_never-failing 
source of joy—the telling of this wonderful fairy tale by 
the magic means of music. Wagner's musical descriptions 
and character drawings are more obvious to the child than 
to the over conscientious Wagnerian student, who is 
constantly delving in the intricacies of the Wagnerian 
leitmotif 

But all language has form; a sentence has a subject and 
a predicate; so we find that a child soon realizes if a com- 
position is not perfectly balanced. I have often tried the 
experiment of omitting the recurrent of the theme in some 
simple composition in the elementary song form, and I have 
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found that the child is immediately dissatisfied and always 
asks: “But, how does it end?” A child immediately recog- 
nizes an unfinished sequence, or a harmonic interval which 
does not bring entire repose, and they demand that the 
chords be carried to a satisfactory conclusion, The ultra 
modern composers of today do not make a strong appeal 
to children. 

Just as the smallest child will recognize jingle and rhyme, 
so, in music, he feels the need of balance. The folk tale 
that reiterates is always the most popular; “The House that 
Jack Built,” “The Tale of the Three Pigs,” “The Ginger- 
bread Boy,” and “Chicken Little,” all owe their never dying 
popularity to this repetition. This is duplicated in music 
in the simple form of the rondo which never fails to make 
an immediate appeal to children. The most popular record 
of my experience is the Neapolitan “Tarantella” which 
Rossini has arranged and which fascinates old and young 
alike, because of the recurrence of the theme. 

[here are many descriptive compositions which children 
reject almost instantly. A child is quick to resent the too 
obvious introduction of noises which he feels to be foreign 
to the true spirit of music. Children also quickly tire of 
commonplace descriptions, and as they progress in musical 
development they quickly outgrow the style of musical 
composition; such as “The Hunt in the Black Forest,” or 
“The Clock Shop,” which, in the beginning, gave them so 
much happiness, and they will demand that their stories 
be told them by “The Ride of the Valkyrie” or “The Erl- 
King.” 

Chere are, after all, but four great fundamental prin- 
ciples which we hear when we listen to music: nationality, 
form, poetic description and program music, and it is easy 
to progress in the musical education of a child so that they 
may quickly distanguish between them.* There are four 
instrumental selections, particularly well adapted to illus- 
trate these principles. “The March Rakoczy” or a Hun- 
garian Rhapsody is excellent for the first, some short 
waltz (“The Minute Waltz” of Chopin) well describes the 
second, “The Melody in F” by Rubinstein gives the poetic 
feeling, while “The Ride of the Valkyries” conveys a 
definite program impression. With songs we might use, 
for the first, “The Cossack Lullaby,” second, one of the 
well known waltz songs, third, any song conveying poetic 
character, and, last, “The Erl-King” or “The Two Gren- 
adiers.” 

A child should be interested in good music in the home 
just as soon as his consciousness is awakened and his sense 
of correlation established. He must of necessity begin to 
study the language of music in the simple language which 
he, himself, understands; but let him always feel even 
from the first simple lessons that music is as tangible an 
art as painting or sculpture, and let him ever hear and feel 
the best and truest of music’s language. His development 
may be slow, but it will surely reach its zenith with a 
stronger love for real beauty and the truly great in music 
and literature. 

As our development. of instruments began with the 
beating on drums and tom toms by the barbaric races; and 
developed by attempts to imitate nature’s voices with the 
means which nature had provided, the horns of beasts, and 
their duplicates made of metal, then, by the softer voices 
of nature’s reeds, we reach our culmination of development 
in our truest and greatest musical instrument, which is 
founded ‘on the vibrating of attuned strings. So, in the 
musical. education of our children, we must pass through 
what we may call the “Rhythmic Age,” the “Imitative Age” 
and the “Sentimental Poetic Age ;” yet all lead toward that 
real pinnacle; when, with senses alert and ears ready to 
listen to all the messages which music may give, we shall 
haye brought our children to the “Discriminating Age” of 
understanding and enjoying the best and truest messages 
of music’s own language. 


‘This idea is well worked out in the opening lessons of “What 
We Hear in Music” by Annie Shaw Faulkner. 


CREATIVE MUSIC A NATURAL SENSE 


BY 
LILY STRICKLAND-ANDERSON 
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[Editor’s Note—Lily Strickland-Anderson is promi- 
nent among the younger American composers. As she 
is herself a prolific creator of musical thoughts, her 
views on this subject should be especially interesting. ] 

“Music is the only art of heaven we bring to earth, 
The only art of earth we take to heaven.” 

The genesis of music is as great a mystery as its destiny. 
It is essentially a primitive instinct, and was an integral 
part of man’s life long before he made an art of it. 

Mere language has never been capable of expressing the 
limits of feeling. Sorrow, joy, pain, ecstasy, and the in- 
finite variety of emotions given to man are endless in pos- 
sibilities, even as the soul cleans its house of clay and ex- 
pands the limits of the cosmos. 

Since prehistoric tintes, or since man was, he has been 
striving, through the various media of the arts, for a satis- 
fying vehicle of self-expression. Man, the created, became 
man, the creator. 

As far back as our records go, the primitive occupations 
of man were allied with music. War, religion, love, the 
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dance, were accompanied by a spontaneous rhythmic mo- 
tion and song. Later, when music became detached, it was 
developed gradually until it assumed an individual form. 

Music, like all the arts, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious, is an instinct. It created its own demand, and was 
called into being to satisfy man’s spiritual hunger, and 
give him a medium of expression. 

Man’s spirit transcends the body, and food for the spirit 
exceeds the limits of matter. Music, tosman, is an in- 
tensive and extensive form of an eternal desire to express 
one’s emotions—an expression of a sublimated seif. 

This primitive quality is common to all children. who, 
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in early life, are as primal as any pre-Adamite. To them, 
the words are of least importance; the song is the thing— 
the free, untrammelled spirit of it. 

This creative instinct of the child may be developed, 
through conscious practice, into a creative habit. A con- 
scious use of music may intensify thought; for to man 
music has an intellectual as well as an hypnotic power, the 
cultivation of which is an “open sesame” to a deeper com- 
prehension of life. 

It is not too much to assert that the ability for creative 
music is a primitive faculty that lies dormant in nearly 
every one, This quality is a common inheritance, and may 
easily be developed into actual expression. E 

It is said that the greatest musical geniuses were natural 
musicians; that they did not, as a rule, inherit a specific 
talent from their immediate ancestors. In fact, in many 
cases, they were great musicians in spite of their ances- 
tors, having talent-plus, or the eternally mysterious quality 
of genius, that could overcome apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. 

All of us cannot be Bachs or Beethovens, but every one 
can be given an equal opportunity to cultivate his musical 
ability and be encouraged to practice self-expression and 
originality of musical thought. 

It is commonly known that the dramatic and poetic sense 
is very strong in children, They act, compose “poetry” 
and give utterance to a species of song which, however 
crude, is spontaneous and natural. These qualities are 
most in evidence during the unconscious, or plastic age, and 
later, in the majority of cases, gradually die out, because 
modern life tends toward eliminating nature and cultivat- 
ing artificial conditions that do little to foster primal talent. 

Music is a natural insinct, making its appeal first through 
the ear. All children have a tendency—mistakenly sup- 
pressed—to play or sing by ear—a natural protest against 
the slavery of imperfect methods. This tendency, if kept 
within wholesome bounds, should be properly encouraged. 

A musical education is within the reach of every one. 
The notation of music is an exact science; the vocabulary 
of music, comparatively small. The natural development, 
also, is easy, because the subject is one universally under- 
stood. Why should Latin, with its endless ramifications, 
or algebra, with its precise and complex science, be given 
a preference to music in the school’s curricula? 

Music is a universal language that may be spoken by 
every one, and those who are ignorant of its meaning are 
victims of wrong educational sytems, The old methods of 
teaching music are slowly but surely improving, and the 
day will come when every child will have equal opportunity 
to cultivate its inborn gift. 

That music is a natural quality, common to man, has be- 
come more and more the opinion of renowned musicians 
and psychologists. In order to make this inherent talent 
interesting to children, the methods of training must be 
made interesting. The old, outworn “methods,” by-products 
of conventionalized brains, that forced children to wade 
through a wilderness of tedious practice according to cut- 
and-dried ideas, has done more to unmake than to make 
musicians. Why should children, in whom the acorn of 
potentiality may become the oak of accomplishment, be 
forced eternally to copy the thoughts of others? Let them 
indulge in their natural tendency to “make up tunes,” and 
the indulgence, wisely intérspersed with regular practice, 
will work wonders in musical progression. In music, as 
in other things, we have too long been under the “tyranny 
of the dead.” 

Music is the language of the soul, infinite and eternal. 
The cultivation of musical thought, as a means of self- 
expression and as a help in daily life, is a solace and a joy, 
beyond all words. To the real music lover it is an essen- 
tial part of life itself. 

The harsh drone of the Chinese coolie at work on a 
quay, the minor wail of the laborer of Nippon, the breath- 
less monotony of the Hindu’s chant, the primitive cry 
of the aborigine, the melodious spontaneity of the Amer- 
ican negro’s working song, whether pleasing to occidental 
ears or but a weird cacophony of sound, is forever the 
same—a boundless and unconscious overtone groping be- 
yond the confines of mere speech for a vehicle of express- 
ing the emotions. It gives speech to the soul, and is a com- 
plete world, containing all human experiences and many 
beyond human understanding. It is a world of living 
sound, pulsating in tune with the infinite; wordless, yet 
having all speech, as flux as spirit, as flexible as life itself, 
expressing and transcending all emotions. 
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There are many songs and there are many singers, but 
where are the songs to suit the singers, and where are 
the singers to suit the songs? Never before in the history 
of music have so many songs been written and published, 
but, notwithstanding this apparently wide range of choice, 
there is little to choose among all of them from the stand- 
point of merit. 

It is the purpose of this paper to set before MUSICAL 
Courier readers some of the reasons which have led me 
to conclude that the majority of composers for the voice 
labor under a misconception as to the elements necessary 
to ‘make a song equally popular with both singer and pub- 
lic. Everyone is so accustomed to incompleteness in vocal 
music that popular taste is not prone to discriminate be- 
tween the song as a musical composition, and the beauty 
of voice with which it is sung. 

To my mind, a complete song is one in which the idea 
contained in the words is expressed independently in both 
voice and accompaniment, in the manner most befitting 
the nature of each. The vocal part of a song has the help 
of words to explain its musical meaning. It is not then 
either necessary or desirable that inconsidered or violent 
changes of pitch should be written for the voice, except 
perhaps to add weight to some great climax of emotion. 
It is not in the character of the voice to require movement 
for the expression of color. The voice is capable of ex- 
pressing the whole gamut of emotion on one note only. It 
is a different matter for the piano, or other musical in- 
struments, for they demand a phrase or richly harmonized 
chords in which to convey an idea. Therefore, the instru- 
mental part of a song may justly be conceived in more 
florid terms than those suitable for vocal expression. 

It is high time the idea that a song consists of a tune 
to which words are attached, should be discarded. The 
term “song” should indicate a form of musical composi- 
tion in which the musical expression of a poem is shared 
equally by both voice and piano. A song should be recog- 
nized as incomplete in which the instrumental accompani- 
ment follows every movement of the voice to serve as a 
support lest it should fall. A song should-also be consid- 
ered incomplete in which the value of the words of the 
poem are ignored, and the vocal part is written as though 
it were to be rendered by an instrument incapable of voic- 
ing the words. A song consists of two parts, and each 
part should be complete and perfect in itself. The same 
idea should be expressed by each in the manner best suited 
to the medium of expression. 

Unfortunately I do not possess the gift of musical com- 
position, but my experience as a teacher of singing has 
shown me that my idea of a song is not shared by the ma- 
jority of either singers or song writers. Possibly I may 
find the strongest support for my views among the poets. 
I often try to picture their feelings when some gem of 
inspiration is used as a pretext for the emission of a series 
of incoherent noises. But how seldom is the poet a musi- 
cian, and how seldom has the musician or the singer any 
feeling for poetry! 

My more than ordinary interest in vocal composition 
has led me to make an extensive acquaintance with many 
and varied styles of song. A large number of these serve 
no other purpose than to illustrate the impossibility of giv- 
ing adequate vocal expression to compositions written for 
the voice, but too obviously conceived in terms more fitted 
to instrumental rendering. Such compositions are, for the 
most part, written by composers who are instrumental musi- 
cians. Their works show no sympathy for either the poem 
or the human voice which is to express it. Both are treated 
instrumentally. 

The human voice has, I suppose, the most limited range 

of pitch of any musical instrument. This detracts in no 
way from its rightful position as the first and foremost 
of musical instruments, since this limitation is abundantly 
.compensated for by the unique richness of tone color in 
its every note. Also, the voice has the greatest possibilities 
of expressing every grade of crescendo and diminuendo, 
either on a phrase, or one note alone. Instead of availing 
himself of these potentialities of the voice, however, no 
song writer seems satisfied unless he has demanded the 
extreme possibilities of the vocal range in every composi- 
tion. Nay, further, he will frequently write phrases en- 
compassing an octave or more for the expression of an 
otherwise insignificant sentiment. 

Many of the phrases written for the voice could be 
rendered infinitely better, and with much greater ease on 
a violin, for they are conceived for an instrument which 
should cover a range of several octaves. It is a common- 
place fact that the richest tone color is not to be expected 
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at the extremes of the range of pitch of any instrument. 
When the extremes of range are employed instrumentally, 
it is usually for some peculiarity of effect, rather than for 
purposes of expression. But in vocal compositions these 
extremes of range are intended for expression. It is true, 
the attempt is frequently made to sing phrases written for 
the extremities of the voice, but except in the rarest of 
cases the tax on the voice is too great. The even flow of 
quality is impaired, which entails a consequent loss of ex- 
pression. 

The range possible to the different qualities of voice is 
more or less the same, the male voice, of course, being 
pitched an octave lower than the female. But the actual 
range of pitch does not differ very much in each type of 
quality of voice. The main difference between a contralto 
and a soprano voice lies in the fact that the indiyidual 
beauty of quality in either shows itself in a different part 
of the range. A contralto will find it easier to sing on a 
lower pitch of notes than a soprano, because her flow of 
quality is fuller in the power range of her voice. The 
best quality of a soprano voice shows itself in the high 
notes of the range of pitch. The same notes may be con- 
tained on both types of voices, but the quality indicates 
which part of the range will be most suitable for facility 
of expression and beauty of tone. 

There is a growing tendency among modern song writers 
to write songs which demand a deep quality of voice for 
some phrases, and a high or light quality for others. Al 
though the range of pitch could be encompassed by either 
type of voice, the phrases are so written as to make it im- 
possible for one type of voice to do itself equal justice in 
all of them. There is nothing to be done but to emit the 
notes in the best manner possible, and abandon all attempt 
at appropriate expression. 

I am prepared to face the storm of indignation likely to 
be evoked by putting forth the daring assertion that the 
writers of songs are in the main responsible for the ex- 
traordinary lenience with which singers are criticised. 
They are accorded a license which allows them to com- 
mit any musical outrage with impunity. This can be only 
because they are called upon to sing compositions which 
encourage them at one moment to bellow like bulls, and at 
the next to squeak like slate pencils upon a slate. 

I think it should be conceded that the words of a song 
form its essential feature; otherwise why should any at- 
tempt be made to express them in music? Surely the poem 
should be the first consideration of the musical composer ? 
Surely he should focus his endeavors to evolve a musical 
expression in harmony with the verbal expression of the 
poetical idea? The first step towards the realization of 
this would be that the rhythm of the music should coin- 
cide with the emphatic value of the words. That this is 
not the general aim of songs writers is illustrated by the 
work of many composers for the voice who have achieved 
considerable eminence. In many songs which have 
achieved a popularity undeserved by their merit as vocal 
compositions, the singer is constantly faced with the prob- 
lem as to whether, by giving the words their correct em- 
phatic value, he shall throw the musical phrase out of 
rhythm, or whether by following the rhythm of the music, 
he shall sacrifice the sense of the words. 

Each verbal phrase has its emphatic climax which should 
coincide with the climax of the musical phrase. One 
would suppose that the recognition of this would only be 
natural, but almost any song will demonstrate the contrary. 
Vocal compositions abound in which the musical climax 
of a phrase takes place on a word whose only purpose is 
to serve as a link between two ideas. The singer is fre- 
quently worked up to the supreme climax only to pour his 
sotil into some such word as “and” or “of.” To sing with 
expression is commonly described as “putting feeling into 
a song.” The feelings to be expressed are contained in 
the words which constitute the essential part of each song. 
Naturally the climax of a song should occur at the most 
intense point of feeling engendered by the words. When 
the intense point of the music is found to coincide with a 
word of little emphatic value, the necessary intensity of 
feeling is lacking with which to give adequate expression 
to the musical climax. 

The sustaining of long notes on subsidiary words, and 
words of the conjurictive order, is particularly inappropri- 
ate. Words of this class only suggest feelings of anxiety 
to arrive at the idea to follow. The just purpose of long 
notes should be to give the singer time and opportunity 
for the development of rich and intense tone color appro- 

priate to the articulated idea. 

There is another consideration which is of vital impor- 





tance to vocal technic, and it is that the vowels of speech 
form the modus operandi of the singer. In the vowel lies 
the tone color of the voice. The color of some vowels 
is brighter than others, and in consequence a bright voyel 
will lend itself more naturally to: the emission of a high 
note than to a low one. On the other hand, “o” and “u” 
are difficult to ehunciate on the extreme heights of the 
voice, for they carry a more sombre and deeper quality 
They are therefore more suitable for 
There is a vast 


than other vowels. 
the lower or medium ranges of the voice, 
field of study in the tone values of the vowels of speech. 
The task of the singer would be made infinitely easier if 
our modern song writers would give some consideration to 
this subject. 

To compose successfully for any instrument, something 
should be known of its technic and character, in order 
that unnecessary difficulties may not be placed in the way 
of the performer. In another paper on singing | have 
shown that the words of a song constitute the technic of 


singing. This knowledge is essential to the song com- 
poser. It is most illuminating to hear a composer execute 
his own songs, if he can be prevailed upon in person to 


illustrate how he would wish them rendered. As a rule 
he will sing, more or less naturally, such phrases as allow 
of such a thing, but he will hum, or omit those which are 
unvocal, leaving it to the imagination of the listener to fill 
the gaps caused by the unsingable portions. Should one 
point out that these phrases are intended to be sung, he 
will airily dismiss the subject of their impracticability by 
saying that he is not a singer, and knows nothing about 
singing! I am bold enough to assert that until he does, 
he should confine his musical compositions to some in 
strument he understands, 

I, unfortunately for my peace of mind, preach the ideal 
of a uniform quality in the singing voice, for only with 
uniformity of quality is infinite variety of tone color ob 
tainable. This ideal I find impossible of realization while 
the standard of song writing remains at its present level 
Would that song writers might be inspired by the same 
ideal, that they might contribute towards the rescue of 
strained voices and disappointed ambitions. In this would 
the song writer be the most powerful of allies. At present 
his ignorance of the natural laws governing the voice, con 
stitutes his compositions the enemies to vocal 
purity. 
sibilities of singing. 


greatest 
So few songs allow scope for the wonderful pos 
The majority of vocal compositions 
make demands on the singer which do not lie in the range 
of singing. 
possibilities of the voice, rather than to the impossibilities, 


When we have composers who cater to the 


then will the true art of singing find practical demonstra 
tion. 
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| HOW I CONCEIVE MY ROLES 


WARSLAV NIJINSKY 
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[This is the first and only interview authorized in 
America on the subject of his art by Warslav Nijinsky, 
famous Russian dancer, It was obtained, translated and 
written by Isabel Goodwin.—Editor’s Note.] 

“Ves,” said the famous dancer, “one must try to imagine 
oneself in the very place of the person whom one is sup- 
And that is a difficult thing! One must 


roles one en- 


posed to interpret 
be as a changing chameleon in the varying 
acts Like th« 


pared with shades to enhance one’s meaning 


must be pre- 
in the morn- 


‘coat of many colors,’ ,one 


ing,-perhaps, a boy, at noon a creature sans sex, at night 
they vary often 
The 


i full grown man, as the characters vary 


meaning must never be lost sight of 


enough! Th 





NIJINSKY, 
In “Le Spectre de la Rose 


music materially aids, and so do the scenery and costumes, 
but they 
for much, but the idea must be seized. 


are only a part. Of course, the dancing counts 
Its expression nat- 
urally follows 

“For instance, in ‘Narcisse,’ a mythological poem, with 
music by Tcherepnine, the role is idealized. The beauti- 
ful, slender youth, in love with his own graceful image, is 
in the dawn of manhood, the first sweet flush of life, What 
natural than to enter into his spirit, to re- 
This is my role in ‘Nar- 
teautiful dreams of boyhood! I have them here, 
all here!” and Nijinsky tapped his forehead. “There is no 
That is the way in 
which ‘Narcisse’ should be danced, Effeminate it is not! 
For, even in adolescence, a boy is not like a girl, True, he 
is not yet a man, any more than she is a woman, but there 
the His thought and desires are dif- 
ferent, therefore his movements are different! It is for 


could be mor 
turn to the days of one’s youth? 


’ 
cisse 


virility there, only a boyish pureness, 


resemblance ends 
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this very reason that one cannot compare with any degree 
of fairness a male and a female dancer. ‘Their technic 
and acting may vary—now better, now equal, now worse 
but their temperaments remain forever a thing apart. Con- 
sequently there can be no single standard! 

“Take the role of Anthony in the ballet of ‘Cleopatre.’ 
Here is, indeed, a man, with all the thoughts and desires. 
And so, he must be portrayed! Virile in every sense, body 
and soul and brain, the amorous youth of Egypt, hanker- 
ing after its fleshpots, covets his beautiful queen. Thus 
unfolds the drama of passion, on the burning banks of 
the Nile! In this voluptuous ballet, the music of which 
was largely composed by Arensky, one must shed the gar- 
ment of personality and fuse one’s entire being into love— 
mad, passionate youth—on the Nile green shores of Egypt. 
Therein, one sees the artist! It is easy enough to dance, 
provided one knows one’s art, and all the tricks and illu- 
sions, but quite another problem to act, nay, live, the roles! 
However, this and more must be done. For the time, one 
is the person whose character he creates. You must have 
it here in your forehead! Visualize the role—then give it 
to the public! One must do so, and so! But all that de- 
pends on the part. If one is a full grown man in the ballet 
he is creating, he must dance and act like a man. But if 
he interprets a boy, his movements must be boyish. And 
so on, down the scale. Then there is the hardest of all, 
which is neither man nor beast, and neither flesh nor fowl! 

“That is, as, of course, you may guess, ‘Le Spectre de la 
Rose.’ In this romantic tableau, from a poem by Gau- 
tier, the ballet is danced to the ‘Invitation to Waltz,’ by 
Carl von Weber. Here is scope of the widest. In the 
dream of a pure young girl, just awakening to womanhood, 
one idealizes her fancy. Half asleep by the fireside, after 
an evening of triumph, she weaves for herself a hero, half 
mortal, half immortal. With the notes of the last lovely 
waltz from the ball she has left in her ears, she dreams 
and nods, by the embers. And then the dancer appears. 
To the exquisite ‘pas de deux’ 1, who enact the hero, must 
float upon her vision! C’est ‘le Spectre de la Rose.’ As 
such, one can scarcely be human. One has no sex, no 
form, in the girl’ imagination. Just the ‘Specter of the 
A half shaped dream, awaiting the breath of love 
What purity of conception, 
what real finesse of treatment! For I believe in the fine 
and prefer the delicate movement. The muscular type is 
well, in its own athletic way, but I prefer the more subtle, 
a la Slav, I Suppose one will say. Our civilization is com- 
plex. To the true Oriental mind, there is something crude 
in the West, though you look upon us Asiatics as some- 
what barbaric still! So you see, the whole thing depends 
on the point of view one takes, I[ have already given mine! 

“But as to a serious comparison between the sexes in 
dancing, frankly I have no opinion. Not only are all com- 
parisons odious, but this one is even more. It is impossi- 
ble, as well, for each one acts and dances, in his or her 
own way. It would, indeed, be foolish to set a single stan- 
dard! Masculine dancing is one style, and feminine danc- 
ing another. And whether you like the former or whether 
you like the latter, is equally immaterial. There again, is 
Which does not alter the question. 
In fact, it is safe 


Rose!" 
to transform it into being. 


your personal view! 
It leaves you just where you started! 
to assume that sex has no bearing whatever. There is no 
‘country’ in art, so why be sticklers for ‘gender?' One 
might just as wisely resolve to admire art only in the 
shape of one’s favorite sex! Which would, indeed, be 


foolish. But, after all, what does it matter?” 
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Can one learn the art of singing as comprehensively, as 
easily, and as quickly from a teacher who does not sing, 
as from one—-other requirements being equal—who is a 
professional singing teacher? 

For several years I have had teachers who could not 
sing; could not illustrate a single point by the use of their 
own voices, and | wonder if their inability to express vo- 
cally, what they wished me to grasp, has not been the means 
of greatly retarding my progress. I have found a teacher 
now, a professional singing teacher, who illustrates each 
idea with his own voice, and oh! what light has broken in 
upon my musical understanding since I have taken lessons 
from him! 


He tells me to sing a tone, He listens, and 


I sing it. 


says, “No, that is not right; this is what you do.” He then 
takes the tone as I took it. “Now listen,” he says, “this 
is what I want.” Then he places and takes the tone cor- 
rectly. What a different tone! By his imitating my tone 
repeatedly, and then by his singing of the tone as it should 
be repeatedly, I see just what I did that was wrong. 

I find it encouraging work to try to produce true tones, 
because he is continually beside his pupils, now facing 
them, studying their expression to see if their understand- 
ing is clear; now walking away a little, singing the tone 
way above our own; now drawing near again and listen- 
ing intently for the least fault in our tone production; now 
stopping us altogether, and singing the tones himself as he 
would have us sing them. He is free*to devote his entire 
attention to our musical welfare during our lesson period, 
as he has nothing to do at the piano—his well trained and 
highly gifted accompanist attending to that part. He 
shows us in every conceivable way, by the use of his voice, 
what he would have us do. 

Perhaps he takes a tone five or six different ways for 






us, until he takes it our bad way, and by this method we 
see his purpose, and actually recognize the tone as the one 
we had been taking; that is a step in advance, to recog- 
nize it, though its faults are many. Being able now to 
recognize it when he sings it, we do not want it, and 
begin quickly to discard it. 

We listen to his voice, taking the true tone, and we are 
thrilled with the possibility of our doing likewise. He 
takes it over and over for us. We listen to his true way 
as he insisted we listen to our faulty way. He keeps 
taking the tone for us; we listen and watch him; listen 
and watch as we never listened and watched before. Light 
begins to dawn. We try, and joy of joys! we have taken 
the tone the right way! 

Having taken it once. we eagerly take it again and 
again, to make sure of it; to make it a part of ourselves; 
to make it our very own. 

We have found the way, we know the true from the 
false now, and the true is as different from the false as 
night is different from day. 

But who has given us this power to recognize good and 
evil in tones? Not the teacher who can not sing, but the 
singing teacher. By listening to our singing teacher's 
voice, lesson after lesson, we are able now to detect the 
slightest differences in tone placement and head resonance 
in any voice, and our own in particular. 

He watches each tone we take in the same way he 
watched our first tone until we have our entire range of 
tones placed correctly; then we sing exercises, always with 
him singing for us whenever we are in doubt as to phras- 
ing, etc., or when he feels we need inspiration. 

Why! without that helpful, guiding singing while we’re 
learning, we would be as sheep without a shepherd. Our 
songs and arias are cared for in the same way as our tones 
and exercises, that voice of our teacher’s going ahead and 
lighting our way. 

No wonder I feel my progress must have been retarded 
with my former automaton instructors. 

Everything that is taught I verily believe needs illustrat- 
ing. We have more illustrators today in all fields of work 
than the world has ever known, and we are in a stage of 
progress such as never before. 

Music, both instrumental and vocal, is a vast field for 
work, and surely needs the illustrator. 

Who does not enthuse in reading Amy Fay’s “Music 
Study in Germany” when she tells us how Liszt played 
her pieces for her, in order to show her, to illustrate to 
her how they should be played. 

Why, just the playing of those pieces by Liszt was worth 
a score of lessons to her; it opened up musical vistas to 
her, showing her wonders in the piece she never dreamed 


of; gave her inspiration, renewed determination, and 
power. 
We need the same illustrating in our study of vocal. We 


need teachers singing us to victory, opening up new mu- 
sical vistas to us by permitting us to come into contact 
with their art, as illustrated in their voices. They should 
brighten our path all along our days of study, with the 
singing torch. Yet look at New York City with her count- 
less number of vocal teachers who make no pretense of 
singing, who can’t sing, who could not illustrate a single 
idea with their voices were they to be hanged. Is it any 
wonder so many wretched singers are turned loose upon 
unsuspecting and defenseless audiences? We owe it to the 
art of singing to investigate the teachings of these non- 
singing teachers. 

I am free now, truly sect free, since I have instruction 
from a singing teacher, and I feel progress through and 
through me, but let me describe just one of the many les- 
sons I have taken from non-singing teachers, and ask how 
progress could be expected under such conditions, 

I go to my lesson at the appointed hour; the teacher is 
there, seated at the piano, playing some fanciful, attractive 
music. I wait awhile until his soul is satisfied to have 
the last note die away. After turning around about half 
way to give me a little formal greeting, and to note per- 
haps what effect his playing had upon me, he fronts the 
piano again and tells me to begin. I begin. I don’t know 
just how or why, but I begin. I take a tone. It sounds 
wrong even to my amateur ears, not at all like the tones 
I dream about, but it is loud enough, so I take another 
one. The teacher, to do something, but with probably no 
idea as to just what to do, nor how, nor why, tells me the 
tone is not right; which statement no doubt is full of 
truth. The sad part is that the statement remains true 
all the time I am with him. He tells me, while he con- 
tinues to ramble away on the piano, and without looking 
at me, to open my mouth more and try again. I open my 
mouth and try again; that time it is better. It must be 
true that it is better, for he said so, though I do not rec- 
ognize the fact. In truth it seems just about like the other 
one to me, and J would not really know how to get it so 
much better so easily again, but I am told it is better, so 
I imagine I feel somewhat encouraged and keep on trying, 
now up the scale, now down; then octaves and exercises, 
and I can’t take one tone right, but the pianist voice teacher 
enjoys playing, so I try to get up and try to get down, and 
round about as his fingers lead me on, while he no doubt 
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is giving himself a good practice period at my expense, 
and all the time I have about as much of an idea of pro- 
ducing a correct tone as a jack rabbit. 

I am told during the entire lesson as he chases his hands 
up and down the keys, with never a look at poor me, to 
either close my mouth more or open it more, or show my 
teeth more, or make the tone less throaty or more in 
the head, etc., but I am never shown how, never hear a 
true tone, so as I should know it and grasp it, during any 
of these lessons; if I stumble on on: accidentally I do not 
know it; if I am told to take it again that same way, I do 
not know how, because I used no method in producing it. 1 
might try and try and try again as I did at first, and 
maybe get it right once or twice out of the whole number 
of efforts, but as I previously stated, not having heard a 
true tone so as to know it, I do not know when I am right. 
Knowledge is progress, nothing else. Just to be told J am 
right, now and then, and wrong now and then, means ab- 
solutely no progress to me. As long as I myself do not 
know that I am right or wrong I am a mere cipher in 
musicat efforts. 

“That's it,” one teacher said to me as he played snatches 
from an opera—“you are not artists, you do not take the 
tones right.” 

We were taking lessons from him to learn to take our 
tones right, but he couldn’t take the tones himself to show 
us. Yet he was expecting us to sing like artists he had 
heard, with such pitiful, hopeless guiding as he gave us. 

After about a year of such nondescript lessons the most 
discerning of his pupils sensed wrong, and discovered for 
themselves he was not a singer nor a vocal teacher, nor a 
vocal student, but a pianist; yet his plate glass door 
said undeniably a vocal teacher presided within. Some 
other teachers I have tried did not play nor sing I do not 
know which was worse to have, an accompaniment going 
on with no correct teaching, or no accompaniment going 
on with no correct teaching. One lesson period is a little 
more lively for the time being, that’s all. I might add 
that I think one might take vocal lessons with just as 
much profit from a cellist, a violinist, or even a drum ma- 
jor as from a pianist. 

No other field of labor—and to acquire the art of sing- 
ing is labor—would stand for such nonsense in instruction. 

Why should vocal students stand for it? 

The cry among us now is for real, professional, singing 
teachers; teachers who can illustrate their art. 

The few conspicuous non-singing teachers who success- 
fully turned out world artists must have been possessed 
of some rare and subtle charm to have countervailed the 
great lack. 

We learn our mother tongue by hearing it spoken, not 
by making sounds with no help. 

The average non-singing teacher is receiving remunera- 
tion for ideas and methods not delivered. But pray, tell 
me, can one learn the art of singing as comprehensively, 
as easily and as quickly from a teacher who can not sing 
as from one—other requirements being equal—who is a 
professional singing teacher? 
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Many years of study in America and Europe, and with 
such well known masters as Arthur Edward Stahl- 
schmidt, New York; Jean de Reszke, Paris; Jacques 
Stiikgold, Munich, and Salvatore Cottone, Milan, have 
given a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the principle 
of singing. Unlike most voice teachers, I find the basis 
of singing in the laws of metaphysics rather than in 
physics; the body being an instrument acting spontane- 
ously without conscious will direction, from whatever 
thought of expression. Any overlooking or effort to help 
the action would be a hindrance or impediment to nor- 
mality. The greatest singer are those who sing from in- 
spiration or subconsciously using the conscious thought— 
or intellect—merely as critique, not as director. Thought 
is continuous and so suggests motion. Motion must 
therefore be energy (not force) and motion in singing 
is rhythmic, its energy being in accord with the intensity 
of the idea to be expressed. Pitch is purely mental and 
the changing pitches give melody—which again is move- 
ment or motion. Therefore, we have in the sense of 
motion, the pitch—or melody; the energy or color, and 
the rhythm-making all subservient to the cause—which 
is motion. 

In regard to physical things one must speak always with 
the sense of the cause or control being mental. If you are 
mentally alert to your rhythm, pitch and color, you will 
find what slight sense of attack there is; and this is 
more a nerve sense than tonal—at the height of the naso- 
pharynx where the sense also of the vowel should be. 
This leaves all the muscles of the pharynx and throat 
free to supple play and gives an open throat. The lack 
of rigidity in these muscles prevents any other muscles 


of the body from being rigid and so the diaphragm, inter- 
costal and back muscle are permitted free action thus 
assuring good breath control. 

In summing up, let me say that if one sings from the 
thought of pitch or tone as being mental and lends him- 
self to the rhythmic pulse of the song and conceives his 
color from the poetic idea, this is singing from the sense 
of motion and is natural. 
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Have you ever strolled up Fifth avenue or along Bond 
street or the Rue de la Paix and found yourself unfor- 
givably late to engagements because of window displays so 
arresting that you were unconscious of the passing of 
time? Did it occur to you that this was an art of no mean 
order, this “window dressing,” reared on the basic prin- 
@ples of selection and arrangement with positive virtu- 
osity? 

Unity, variety, contrast and fine artistic restraint char- 
acterize these displays. It is not sufficient that the merchant 
have fine jewels or rare prints or chic gowns. The pro- 
foundest subtlety must characterize their setting forth that 
they may seize upon the attention. 

Then did it ever occur to you that the musician seems 
to know less about the setting forth of his wares than even 
the most moderately gifted “window dresser”? If the 
average season of concert programs could be translated 
into terms of window displays would they not resemble 
the exhibitions of the crossroads General Merchandise 
Store? 

It is within comparatively recent times that we have 
heard the term “program building.” The phrase is a good 
one and contains within itself not only a critical touchstone 
but the enunciation of an esthetic principle. Most pro- 
grams are not built, but are made up of miscellaneous pieces 
that the artist happens to play especially well, thrown in- 
discriminately together with perhaps a slight concession to 
their chronology. Certainly chronology is a very unsafe 
guide, We have first an ear-opening section followed by 
a sonata and a not too scintillant Brahms or Schumann 
group—then to the “entertaining” business of the day. This 
process is quoted because the makers of piano programs 
seem usually to be the worst sinners, unless it be the makers 
of vocal programs. 

The principal objections that may be urged against most 
piano recital programs might list themselves in the follow- 
ing order: 

1st—Too long. 

2nd—Too many works of largest calibre offering no 
contrast. 

3rd—Juxtaposition of numbers mutually destructive of 
effect. 

4th—(and* less important) 
ship in successive numbers. 

5th—The introduction of encores into the body of the 
program. 

What, then, are the constructive principles? It goes 
without saying that the artist must make a frank study of 
his own limitations and consider them with sincerity and 
intelligence. If he is an indifferent interpreter of Brahms 
he must forego Brahms at all times. He must know the 
musical status of his audience. (These things are, of 
course, fundamental and by them alone he may stand or 
fall.) After these, limit the duration of his program to an 
hour and a half of actual playing. Only an artist of su- 
premest achievement with a program of extreme beauty 
may exceed this period of time. 

The opening number or group requires the most careful 
consideration. It should be genuinely preludial in char- 
acter, preferably suave and flowing. It should quiet the 
audience, create atmosphere and weave something of a 
spell. To do this it must avoid dynamic extremes, It 
must consist neither of musical tid-bits which do not pre 
pare for serious offerings to follow, nor of archaic ex- 
hibitions that weary at the outset. It is a gateway and it 
should be harmonious with what lies beyond. 

It may be stated almost as a principle that the delicate 
miniatures of Rameau, Couperin and Scarlatti seldom 
serve well as introductory numbers. The piano should be 
first heard in its authentic voice and in relatively modern 
idiom. 

The musical content of the sonata or serious group 
should be foreshadowed by the preludial group. The Ap- 
passionata sonata would require a preparation quite differ- 
ent from that for the “Waldstein.” The strong personal 
emotions of the Chopin sonata in B flat minor would de- 
mand more dramatic introduction than the more remote 
architectonics of Beethoven’s op. 106. 

The intellectual and emotional climax must not be too 
long delayed and extreme care taken that the descent from 
the height be not too swift. As the dramatic poignancy 
decreases the musical and technical variety must increase. 

The wise program maker will build about his principal 


Disregard of key relation- 


number so that its value and beauty will be enhanced by 
the lesser groups and these lesser groups will in turn ex- 
hibit their relationship to it and reveal in themselves a 
logical sequence of mood. Suppose, for example, that the 
pianist purposes to play the Bach-Busoni Chaconne. A 
program built about this colossal monolith would be char- 
acterized by_ austere rejections. Few things outside the 
pages of Bach himself would adequately prepare the mind 
for it. Some of the chorales arranged by Busoni would 
serve well. 

After the Chaconne, in which “we seem to hear pain and 
sorrow contending together until at last they blend in a 
mood of profound resignation,” could be heard only some 
very great composition which would sustain the lofty emo- 
tional reach and develop at the same time some phase 
of Bach’s musical message. Build the program as one 
would write a drama, that each situation may develop of 
logical necessity—that each composition may seem in its 
place to be the inevitable choice. The imagination of the 
hearer will be carried further and further afield—lifted 
constantly from enchantment to enchantment and not jolted 
into readjustment with each number. 

Obviously such a program containing only the most ¢x- 
alted type of composition could not descend to mere fire- 
works at the close. The presentation of tragedy could not 
be followed by even the most transcendental gymnastics. 
The trend should be toward joy—vision—apotheosis. 

The one composer program offers peculiar difficulties 
If Beethoven is the composer chosen the difficulties are 
well-nigh insuperable. How impossible to listen to the 
last five sonatas on one program! It is easier with Bach, 
Chopin offers no difficulties and the following Liszt pro- 
gram is almost ideal, though the last group but one is a 
little weak: 

Three Transcendental Etudes 

Preludio (No. 1) 
Eroica (No. 7). 
F minor (No. ?). 

Sonata quasi Fantasia apres une lecture du Dante 

Three Sonnets after Petrarch. 

(The sonnets should be inserted here on the printed program.) ‘ 

Glanes di Woronince. 

Ballade Ukranienne. 
Melodie-Polonaise 
Complainte, Dumka 

Ab-Irato, Etude de Perfectionnement 

La Campanella. 

But consider the following program: 

Fantasie, Of. 17 «....... . Schumann 
Twelve Preludes, Bk. II.. 
Sonata in F minor......... seease ; 

The Debussy preludes seemed too slight of substance 
after the great Schumann fantasie and after the iridescent 
colors of Debussy, particularly when it is remembered 
that this book of preludes closes with the “Feux d’Arti- 
fice,” the Brahms sonata was entirely without effect 


.. - Debussy 


..»-Brahins 


It would be easy to multiply examples of actual blunders 
made by artists otherwise most gifted. Yet the principles 
of program construction are but fundamental musical and 
dramatic principles and there is little doubt that the recital- 
ist could increase the pleasure, profit and effect of his pro- 
grams for his hearers at least fifty per cent. by regard 
for the underlying verities of program building. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 
BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


A number of new books, placing at the service of s'ng- 
ers and instrumentalists in collected form compositions 
which are new, specially arranged or with some distinct 
special appeal 
Ethelbert Nevin 

Six duets for soprano and alto ($1). Arrangements of 
six of Nevin’s best light songs in duets by Carl Engel. 
Jasper Graham 

Six sight reading studies (60 cents). 

César Franck 

Prelude, aria a 
Hauer (75 cents) 

‘rio album for violoncello and piano ($1.50). 
Franz C. Bornschein 


nd finale, revised and edited by Harold 


Easy classics, transcribed for three violins and piano, 
with optional viola and cello 
ORGAN 


» Wien C. Carl 

Selected Festival Music for the Organ. Vol. 1V, “Wed- 
ding Service.’ 

This very useful, practical and artistic selection of spe- 
cial music for a special occasion will be welcome to all 
organists rhe volume contains seventy-mine pages se- 
lected from Russian, English, German, French and other 

urces, and of course includes Mendelssohn's “Wedding 
March” and the “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin.” All of 
the selections are! suitable for the joyous occasion, though 
they are not all called wedding music. Strelezki’s “Bride's 
Song,” Macmaster’s “Orange Blossoms” and _ Holst’s 
‘Wedding Day” will prove of service in general use with 
the average congregation 


Mortimer Wilson 
Seven preludes, op. 7, the finished product of an excel- 
lent musician and a man of fine feeling and imagination 


Ethelbert Nevin 
Organ folio ($1). Nine favorite Nevin songs arranged 


lor organ 
Annie Louise David 

Album of Solo Pieces for the Harp. Two volumes con- 
isting of preludes, dances, operatic numbers, romantic 
pieces, scherzos, and so on, arranged in an effective man 
ner for an instrument much admired by the general public. 
John Orth 

Six pieces for the piano, op. 16. These are short, melo- 
dious, effective pieces, suitable to the average amateur 
good pianist and useful to the teacher as well. They are 
romantic pieces with fanciful titles and a verse of poetry. 
Hans Ebell 

Three fantastic dances for piano, “Polka,” “Valse,” 
“Tarantelle.” ‘he fantasy is in the harmony and melody, 
of course, and not in the conventional titles. These mod- 
erately difficult dances are attractively effective 
Alexander L, Steinert 

Prelude for the piano. This very difficult, brilliant, and 
at the same time sombre concert prelude is for the vir- 
tuoso, It is full of great climaxes of sound and emo 


tional intensity 
César Franck 

lwo songs, “Ninon” and “Live but to Love.” The 
name of the composer is sufhcient guarantee of the high 
musical value of these songs. They are published sep- 
arately and-in two keys 
Benjamin Whelpley 

Three songs, op. 19, “A Spring Song,” “I Came Be- 
tween the Glad Green Hills,” “October’s Bright Blue 
Weather.” These songs are tuneful, direct, easy to sing 
and not difficult to play. There is no striving after effects 
or harmonic experiment ir any of them. 
Albert Stoessel 

“Moonlight,” song to words by Southey. The compos:r 
has happily caught the atmosphere of the poem and ex- 
pressed it effectively in his music. 
Carl Engel ; 

“Christmas Call,” a sacred song on an old tune of 1623. 
The chords the composer has added will frequently sem 
ultra modern to an ultra modern audience, and prove 
more odd than attractive 


G. SCHIRMER 

Algernon H, Lindo 

“The Art of Accompanying.” This work, which is the 
fruit of the author's experience of accompanying at evory 
kind of concert for more than twenty years, is said to be 
the first book to deal with the subject in a practical man- 
ner. The work covers everything essential to the student: 
transposition, sight reading, traditions of opera, oratorio, 
and classic song, varying the style, violin and cello accom- 
panying, ballad playing, playing from memory, vamping, 
vaudeville artists’ accompaniments, recitations. This book 
must find its way to the library of every keyboard player 


($1.25) 
SONGS 


” 


C, Whitney Coombs 

“Star of the East,” a Christmas song with violin obli- 
gato. The poem is Heber's famous “Epiphany,” begin- 
ning: “Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.’ 
But the composer's music is of a more popular ballad type, 
thoroughly singable and tuneful. 
Oley Speaks 

“There’s a Song in the Air,” a Christmas song, There 
is also a familiar air in the song which will commend it 
to the general public 
John Pierce Langs 

“The Biueing of the Day,” a Welsh folk poem set to 
music. This music is as simple as a folk song, with a few 
modern touches to make it suitable for concert use. 


Henry Hadley 

“Make Me a Song,” a setting of James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley’s ballad. ‘The poem has more of a lyrical lilt than 
the broken phrases of the symphonic music have, but the 
song is of an elevated style, suitable for recitals, 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Cecil Burleigh 

Four prairie sketches: “To the Prairie,” “Gophers,” “To 
a Cactus Flower,” “Rough Riding.” This composer avoids 
the commonplace and sentimental at the expense of popu- 
larity at times, but he appeals to the cultured and to those 
who welcome novelty of style and harmony. 


OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


Eduardo Marzo 

Handbook for the Catholic Cho‘r, compiled and edited 
($1.00). This volume of 152 pages has been edited 
throughout with scrupulous regard to the motu proprio of 
Pope Pius X, and it may confidently be recommended to 
all who are interested in Roman Catholic church music. 
The text is said to be liturgical in every detail and th: 
varied contents cover the complete services of the mass, 
requiem, vespers, benediction. There is a quantity of mu- 
sic in the form of Gregorian chant. The entire collection 
is simple to sing and will prove of value, especially to 
those choirs that have little training or can get but f:w 
rehearsals. But none of the music is commonplace or 


trivial. 
ORGAN 

Adolph M. Foerster 

“Pastorale” in A minor, simple, rustic, and tuneful. 
Gottfried H. Federlein 

“Meditation,” a finely felt and well expressed melody, 
agreeably harmonized, and devotional in spirit. 
Charles Fonteyn Manney 

“Prelude and Christmas Pastoral.” Broad, vigorous, full 
of pomp, with a contrasting section of grace and delicate 
charm. 
Reinhold Gliere 

“Melodie,” in D, sentimental and pleasing, requiring the 
orchestral effects of the modern organ rather than the 
broader and less sensuous tones of the older organ. 
Philip James 

“Meditation A Sainte Clotilde,” an effective concert num- 
ber or postlude, demanding the full powers of a large 
organ. It has many odd effects of harmony and is quite 
out of the ordinary run of meditation, being more of an 


improvisation. 
SACRED SONGS 


Frederick Stevenson 
“I Sought the Lord,” manly, devotional, and effective. 


R. Spaulding Stoughton 

“The First Christmas Morn.” Picturesque with its intro- 
ductory pastoral, descriptive, increasingly animated, this 
song ends with a powerful climax. 
Bruno Huhn 

“Sing, O Ye Heavens.” A duet for soprano and tenor 
or alto and bass, as it is published in two keys. A very 
smoothly written duet, pleasing in melody, and vocal in 
every respect. The accompaniment is as interesting as it is 
simple. The duet ends very powerfully with an emotional 
climax for singers and organ. 
William Arms Fisher 

Calm on the Listening Ear of Night.” A Christmas 

song with a finely expressive melody, beautiful harmony in 


the accompaniment, and a skillfully handled counter theme . 


for the violin. This song shows the hand of a thorough 
musician in every measure and it has a musical charm in 
addition. Published in two keys for solo voice and also 
as a duet for soprano and tenor. 


SECULAR SONGS 

Charles Huerter 

“A Gift,” “Daddy’s Lullaby,” “Love,” “Pirate Dreams,” 
four tastefully written short songs of moderate difficulty, 
in which attractive poems are appropriately set to music 
made to fit the verbal phrases. They are singable and 
pleasing. 
A. H. Behrend 

“Bonjour, Ma Belle,” a genuine English ballad in spite 
of its French title. This song might be very effective if 
the words were clearly pronounced and the tune sung 
lightly. 
Addison F, Andrews 

“I Love My Love,” an animated song with considerable 
passion and a telling vocal climax at the end. The piano 
accompaniment adds much to the buoyancy of the music. 

VOCAL DUET 

Louis Victor Saar 

“Lovely, Kind and Kindly Loving,” “The Witch in the 
Glass,” two charming duets with semi-humorous, semi- 
sentimental words. These are both well written for the 
two voices with a very genial piano accompaniment, and 
they ought to please an audience when properly rendered. 


HINDS, HAYDEN, AND 


ELDREDGE, NEW YORK 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Ernest E. Schuyten 

“Reverie,” “Berceuse,” two violin solos with piano ac- 
companiment. These are useful as teaching pieces and as 
easy solos for pupils who have gained a little skill on the 
finger board. e “Reverie” can be played entirely in the 
first position if dotaed, and the “Berceuse” has only a few 
easy shifts. Both numbers. are broadly melodious and 


pleasing. 
SONG 
Anna P. Risher 


“Always One More Dawn.” A song that will appeal to 
singers because of its vocal melody with good holding 


notes on open vowels, and to the public because of its 
musical attractiveness. 
PIANO 


Nicholas Davids 

“The Robin’s Lament,” a dainty piano solo that would 
make an excellent intermezzo for small orchestra. It has 
an old fashioned quaintness. The piece is carefully fing- 
ered and is very well suited for teaching. 
Emil Lesage 

Six whimsical piano pieces: “Good News,” “The Siesta,” 
“Sunshine and Rain,” “Contentment,” “Complaint, ~ ee 
Whirlwind.” These charming songs without words are 
more musical than whimsical, and they are genial and in- 
spired from first to last. They should enjoy a wide pop- 
ularity with teachers and pupils alike. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


SONGS 

Gertrude Ross 

“The Cusha-Bird,” an Irish bird, as the poem says, with 
musical illustrations full of Irish phrases in a rollicking 
6-8 tempo. The song has a quiet humor and a catchy tune, 
and the harmonies of the accompaniment prevent any trace 
of the commonplace in it. 
Fay Foster 

“The Little Ghosts,” a charming little poem set to dainty 
music. The quiet pathos of the words is enhanced by the 
delicate grace of the music. 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


ORGAN 

Dr. William C. Carl 

“Ecclesie Organum,” organ music for the church service, 
compiled and edited. This volume has been prepared in 
response to requests for a collection that will be practical 
and useful for the church services, and there is no one 
in America today more fitted for the task than is Dr. Carl, 
who has had not only a long experience as an organist, 
but much practice in selecting and editing organ music as 
well. This volume, which is one of the many he has pre- 
pared, shows the hand of the master on every page, for 
the music, in addition to being suitably chosen, is also 
deftly and judiciously edited, so that the wayfaring or- 
ganist, though unskillful, need not err therein. And the 
music chosen will appeal to the ordinary congregation 
composed of men and women without much musical cul- 
ture, but who can follow intelligently music that is of 
fairly good quality provided it is clearly phrased and 
tuneful, as are all the pieces in this new volume of 116 


pages. 
SONGS 

Alex Raoul Wachmeister 

“Tell Me, O Muse, Thy Charm,” “Awake, My Beloved,” 
“The Lilac Hour,” “The Wanderer.’ These are art songs 
requiring fine singing and perfect accompanying. The:r 
rich harmonies and melodies, constructed like lyrical recita- 
tives, place them in the recital class. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 
“I Fear Thy Kisses, Gentle Maiden” 

Eleanor Everest Freer, one of the foremost American 
women composers, has made a simple, straightforward set- 
ting of this beautiful poem of Percy Bysshe Shelly, yet 
one that at the same tme is very singable and of much 
interest in its ingenious harmonies. 

“Scottish Dance” 

This well known and attractive Chopin number has re- 
ceived very ingenious and effective treatment at the hand 
of that brilliant pianist and pedagogue and true connois- 
seur of Chopin music, Alberto Jonas. 














The Compositions of 


MANA ZUCCA 


Songs 


IF FLOWERS COULD SPEAK net 
High G, Low Eb 60 


MOTHER DEAR 
(From a Child’s Day in Song) Med.E .50 


AT TAPER-TIME. Low D 60 
LEAVES. High Bb, Low G 60 


TENDRES AVEUX 
Duet for Soprano and Baritone, Ab .75 


MORNING. Medium Db 60 
EVENING. Medium Ab .60 
Song Collection 


A CHILD'S DAY IN SONG 
(Songs for Children) Illustrated. Boards 1.50 
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I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN 










Percy Bysshe Shelley Eleanor Everest Freer 


Maestoso 








I fear thy Kiss-es, gen - tle maid- en, Thou need-est not fear 
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SCOTTISH DANCE 


Frederic Chopin 
Revised and edited by Alberto Jonas 
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ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
828-9 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 2822 Circle 


ROBESO Minatratt 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


[DELLE PATTERSON 


YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Mat.: R. E. Jolnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


‘DUFAULT ™: 


Now Touring Australia 
RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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z CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Exclusive Management: Winton & Liviagstont Inc., Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 


JENNY DUFAU 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden, London: Chicago-Philadelphia Crand Opera Company 
CONCERTS 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 
Management: Winton & Livingston, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


THE BRILLIANT BRAZILIAN PIANISTE 
Management: Loudon Chariton Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Personal address: 21 West Thirty-first Street, New York. 
For Concert and Recital Dates, Address, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YOR 
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Director of the International Grand 
Opera Co., Inc. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Summer Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June 1st to September goth, 


(Mon., Wed., Thurs. and Sat.) 


The Lagoon, Del Monte, Cal. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN ON 
in Ewing Field, 


Rehearsing “Aida” 


Julia Claussen at Del Monte, Cal., October, 1916. 





THE STAGE. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Carl Friedberg’s Bookings 


Carl Friedberg has been engaged to appear at the Tues- 
day Musical Club in Pittsburgh, Pa., February 6, when he 
will present a special Chopin concert. Mr, Friedberg’s first 
American appearance, which occurred in October, 1914, was 
at a concert at the Art Society in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Friedberg has the reputation of being one of the 
greatest exponents of Chopin music and his playing of the 
music of this great master has given him the name of 

“the poet at the piano.” 

Among the other engagements booked for Mr. Friedberg 
are appearances at New York City, December 10; Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 2; Cincinnati, Ohio, January 5 and 6; 
Oxford, Ohio, January 8; Louisville, Ky., January 11; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, January 14; St. Louis, Mo., Janu: wry 15; 
New York City, January 23; Pittsburgh, Pa, February 6; 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 12; Baltimore, Md, February 

4; Brooklyn, N. Y., February 16. 


Activities of Klibansky Pupils 


Gregorio sang with such success at the last Sun- 
day concert at the Vanderbilt Hotel that he was re- 
engaged for the concert on December 3. Helen Weiiler 
has been re-engaged. for another concert at Chickering 
Hall, December 2. Anne Murray Hahn is to be soloist at 
the Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Virginia 
Magruder will give costume recitals j ina number of South- 
ern towns, beginning middle of December in Danville, Va. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd was wanted to sing in “The Messiah” 
in December in Bluffton, Ohio. Gilbert Wilson sang with 
great success at a concert given by the Euterpe Club, No- 
vember 23. At the last studio musicales the following 
pupils sang: Valeska Wagner, Ethlyn Lawson, Virginia 
Magruder, Emilie Henning, Alvin Gillett, Patricia Murphy, 
Anne Murray Hahn, Felice de Gregorio. 


Felice de 


A Telegram About Vera Barstow 


Elmira, N. Y., November 27, 1916. 
M. H. Hanson, New York. 

Vera Barstow a tremendous success. Audience and mem- 
bers of orchestra spellbound. Will arrange return engage- 
ment in near future. 

(Signed ) Otto WIck, 
Conductor of Elmira Symphony. 


Gustav Stephan Head of 
Buford College Music Department 


Gustay Stephan, formerly professor and orchestral con- 
ductor at the Guildhall School of Music, London, England, 
is at present head of the music department of Buford Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mary Jordan’s Success in Springfield 


the New r York contralto, appeared in 
Springfield, Mass., November 21, under the auspices of the 
Scots’ Charitable Society. In comment, the Springfield 
Union (November 24) said: 

Miss Jordan proved a drawing attraction. She 


is an artist of distinction and authority. n aria from 
Verdi proved that she does not excel “alone in lighter themes 


Mary Jordan, 


like Roger’s “Star” and ‘Where Gadie Rins.” . With a 
pure and precise method, and a voice vibrant and glowing with 
feeling Miss Jordan is the ideal ‘singer for a gathering 
of the musical clans, That she held the closest attention 
and evoked the hearty approval of all, speaks well for her ability 


in such a company of people. 











LEO 


ORNSTEIN 


The Russian Pianist 


FIRST MONTREAL APPEARANCE 
FEBRUARY 13, 1915 


RE-ENGAGED SECOND MONTREAL APPEARANCE 
FEBRUARY 27, 1915 


RE-ENGAGED THIRD MONTREAL APPEARANCE 
OCTOBER |, 1916 


RE-ENGAGED FOURTH MONTREAL APPEARANCE 
DECEMBER 3, 1916 








These Recitals were all given at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the management of C. O. 
Lamontagne, who has taken an option ona 


FIFTH MONTREAL APPEARANCE FOR 
FEBRUARY, ‘ 1917 








Management: M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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FORT WORTH 








Opera Enthuses Texas City—Harmony Club Events— 
New Pianists Liked 





Fort Worth’s first grand opera season proved eminently 
successful from every viewpoint, and the entire city is most 
enthusiastic over the results. To Cleofonte Campanini, 
musical director, must be given great credit for the gen- 
eral excellence of the performances. On the second night 
the conductor was given an ovation, to which he responded 
most graciously with several special orchestra numbers. 

The Grand Opera Association, composed of leading busi- 
ness and professional men and a few public spirited club 
women, at a meeting following the opera season, expressed 
itself as so well pleased with the outcome of the venture 
that a grand opera season for each year will be undertaken. 
The officers are W. C. Stripling, president; Ben J. Tillar, 
L. Jackson and William Monnig, vice- presidents Sam S. 
Losh, secretary; R. E. Harding, treasurer ; H. Wear, 
manager. Sam Davidson, Ben Keith, E. L. ihite and Mrs. 
J. F. Lyons, additional members executive committee. 


Harmony Club Notes 


The Harmony Club began the year’s work auspiciously 
the last of September and for the past month has been 
holding enthusiastic meetings on each Wednesday. Carl 
Venth is again director of the chorus, which numbers some 
seventy-five voices and which is fast attaining a splendid 
degree of virtuosity as a result of excellent training and 
application. The course of study comprises a series of lec- 
tures by Mr. Venth on “The Development of Music” with 
musical illustrations given by the club members. The mem- 
bership of the club now numbers well over a hundred active 
members, besides associate and student. 

Attractive new quarters have been secured which include 
besides the large assembly room three well appointed stu- 


dios. The officers are as follows: President, Mrs. J. F. 
Lyons; first vice-president, Mrs. W. Cullen Bryant; second 
vice-president, Mrs. O. F. Carlson; recording secretary, 


Irene Echols; Coereaeeas secretary, Willie Pemberton; 
treasurer, Mrs, E. E. Fechner; librarian, Kathleen McGe- 
hee; business Rah Mrs. T. H. Wear. 

At the Harmony Club first open concert of the season 
the audience of about 1,000 was enthusiastic in appreciation 
of the splendid work done by the chorus and soloists. The 
chorus achieved some wonderful effects under the capable 
baton of Director Carl Venth, while Sam S. Losh, as bari- 
tone soloist, did splendid work from both musical and dra- 
matic standpoints. The piano accompaniment by W. J. 
Marsh was a noteworthy feature of the production. 

The first half of the program was devoted to miscella- 
neous numbers presenting Mrs. W. D. Smith, soprano, and 
Mary Eubanks, Mrs. George Conner and Mrs. E. Clyde 
Whitlock, pianists. Their work was of high order and 
most pleasing. 


The Davies in Fort Worth 


Fort Worth musical circles have received a valuable 
addition in the person of Reuben H. Davies, who came 
this year to assume the direction of the piano department 


of the Texas Woiven’s College. Both he and his charming 
wife, who has become an active member of the Harmony 
Club, are rapidly making many friends and assuming an 


enviable place in the musical life of the city. 

Mr. Davies recently gave his first pub lic recital, which 
was attended by a large ‘and representative audience, which 
was most liberal in its applause. His program was ad- 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


pnt EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
Fall Term Conmencing Septem! ver 18th. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York Phone, 622] Bryant 


THEODORE VON HEMERT 


BARYTONE 


Available for Concerts Recitals Ete. 709 West 169th Street New York City 


GEORGE RASELY 


1451 Broadway, New York 














Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE | F. F COWEN. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sera 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


HAROLD L. BUTLER 
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Dean of the School of Fine Arts, Kansas State University. 

















Lawrence 33 33 Kansas 























HENRI L. THERRIEN 


Tenor 


PAULA SIGERIST 
Pianist and Accompanist 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Management O. KATZENBERGER 3618 Maple Square Chicago 





mirably arranged, being well balanced and of pleasing vari- 
ety and length. The entire program was played with splen- 
did control and artistic assurance. Mr. Davies created a 
most favorable impression by reason of his excellent inter- 
pretations and thoroughly adequate technic. He plays 
Chopin with fine tone color effects, but without senti- 
mentality, his Bach is tinged with a modern spirit without 
violation of classic taste. He surmounts technical diffi- 
culties with ease and his playing of the modern composers 
is particularly delightful. 


Another New Pianist Liked 


Another pianist who has recently come to Fort Worth 
and who has created a most favorable impression is Carl 
Rupp Doering, who is in charge of the piano department 
of the Texas Christian University. We have not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Doering in recital, but judging 
from his splendid rendition of the first movement of 
Schumann's “Faschingsschwank” on a faculty reci‘al pro- 
gram, we have reason to expect much from him. His 
playing of this number was most satisfactory both from a 
technical and musical standpoint. 

On this same faculty program we again had the pleasure 
of hearing some jooes. Eat singing by Helen Fouts Cahoon, 
whose beautiful voice and splendid artistry we have men- 
tioned on many former occasions. Mrs, Cahoon’s accom- 
paniments were beautifully played by Mrs. Doering, who is 
herself a most talented pianist. L. M. L. 





Doings of Metropolitan Musical Bureau Artists 





Wednesday evening, Revenher 22, Ernest Schelling, 
pianist, gave a successful recital at the National Press Club 
in Washington, D. C., and on the following evening at the 
Belasco Theatre in the same city. 

May Peterson, soprano, and David Hochstein, violinist, 
gave a joint recital on the evening of November 22 in 
Savanah, Ga., under the auspices of the Savannah Music 
Club. Both artists were cordially received and were re- 
peatedly recalled for encores. 

Paul Reimers, lyric tenor, called the “Master of Lieder, 
Chanson and Folksong,” has had a successful concert 
season thus far. His most notable achievements recently 
have been a joint concert with Lucy Gates, soprano, No- 
vember 13 in Philadelphia, and two concerts in Warren 
and Alliance, Ohio, November 21 and 22, respectively. 
Both of these concerts were joint-recitals with Helen Ware, 
violinist. 

Mr. Reimers ‘is scheduled to appear in Cincinnati on 
December 5 in a joint-recital with Alma Gluck. 


Triumphs for Helen Stanley 





“For Kansas City, the opening of grand opera recorded 
the triumph of Helen Stanley. Whatever verdict technical 
critics might place upon the great galaxy of noted artists, 
there was no mistaking the verdict of the vast audience 
which was swept away in a tumult of enthusiasm by the 
singing of Miss Stanley. It was she who received the pro- 
longed plaudits—and it was of her that deepest memory lin- 
gered and comment most profuse and laudatory. . Her 
place in the sun, as far as the music lovers of this city 
are concerned, was fixed last night. It is a place second to 
no other in her own world.” Thus did the ‘Kansas City 
Post record the success of this American, and the Fort 
Worth Record seconded this opinion in this fashion: 

“Helen Stanley scored the biggest hit of the evening. 
She is the greatest soprano ever heard in the South.” And 
this was in regard to her singing the role of Micaela in 
“Carmen,” 


Some Eleanore Cochran Engagements 








Eleanore Cochran, soprano, who has won enthusiastic 
praise from the press and public of this country by her 
splendid vocal art, gave a Wagner program on November 
21, when she appeared with the Pageant Choral Society of 
St. Louis. As has become the custom when this artist 
appears, she was accorded a cordial reception and hearty 
applause testified to the pleasure of her audience. Among 
her other recent engagements were appearances at Morris- 
town, N. J., and with the Musical Art Society of Garden 
City, L. I 


Zoellner’s Third Recital in Crawfordsville 


On the evening of November 13 the Zocllner Quartet 
appeared in Crawfordsville, Ind., for the third time, under 
the auspices of the Musical Amateurs. 

“Every listener was charmed and it would be no exag- 
geration to say enthralled,” is the comment of one who 
was present. This same reviewer continues, “The ensem- 
ble work of the quartet was very unusual, certainly it was 
never equalled in Crawfordsville.” 





Marino Song Recital 

assisted . Caroline Spindler Acker- 
man, soprano, and Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, gave a 
recital on Thursday evening, November 23 at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn. Mr. Marino’s voice is a tenor of fine 
timbre, one that appeals immediately to his hearers. He 
displayed good taste in the selection of his program, Mrs. 
Ackerman pleased with songs by Whelpley, Parker, Chad- 
wick, Saar and Chaminade. Katheryn Gunn’s interpreta- 
tions were artistic. 


John V. Marino, 





Seagle’s New Studio 





Oscar Seagle began this steele by opening the new studio 
which he has just taken at the Hotel Majestic. The studio 
itself is a large, pleasant room on the top floor of the hotel, 
admirably suited to Mr. Seagle’s purposes. He will remain 
in New York until February, busy with a class so large 
that it makes tremendous demands upon his time. In 
February he leaves again for his second concert tour of the 
winter. 
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HE moods 


and fancies 
of youth find sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing in the 
sensitive mechan- 
ism of the Stein- 
way. Intheearly 
years of musical 
effort, attainment 
seems so difficult 
and so far away. 
It is then there 
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the Steinway 
never fails to give. 
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cepted through- 
out the world 
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LOS ANGELES WOUED LIKE 
TO HEAR GQDOWSKY OFTENER 


Pianist’s California Farewell for This Season—Chamber 
Music—A Romance Recital—Sonata Evenings— 
Organ Recitals 


heard again in recital in Los 
ember 9 by a large audience, and his splen- 

called forth much enthusiasm and the un- 
praise of the critics and both the professional and 
amateur public. Godowskyv is a much admired man, His 
art possesses certain elements of perfection and bravura 
that appeal to every lover of the highest ideals. He 
succeeds in combining perfection of technic with warmth 
of interpretation in a manner that places him in the front 
rank of pianists. His program included works by Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liadow, Moszkowski, etc. Among the 
Chopin number vere the twenty-four preludes—a rare 
treat! Needless to say they were splendidly interpreted 
The two etudes (op. 25, No. 1 and op. 10, No, 6) arranged 
hy Godowsky for the left hand alone, showed a wonderful, 


wwsky was 


, 
tinted 


must 


astonishing, technical mastery. This was Godowsky’s fare- 
well to California for this season much to the sorrow of 
many who would like to have this great master here oftener 
and keep him longer. 

Timmner-Lott Chamber Music 


Before a good audience on the evening of November 9, 
at the Woman’s Club House, the Timmner-Lott Trio gave 
a remarkably smooth and faultless interpretation of the 
works pi ma Beethoven, op. 70, No. 1; Franck sonata in 
A; Bargiel trio, op. 6. The tonal balance was good, and 
the piano part was taken by Mrs. Clifford Lott in a most 
brilliant manner, as was to be expected from this splendid 
musician. 

The second concert of the series of six is to be given on 
December 7, the program being the Mozart String Quintet, 
G minor; Saint-Saéns sonata in C, and Schumann’s piano 
quartet. 

A Romance Recital 


A romance recital was given hy Bertha and Katherine 
Fiske, reader and violinist, on November 1. The Misses 
Fiske were assisted by Lewis Coleman Hall at the piano. 
The decorations, costuming and lighting were especially 
arranged for the occasion and were most tasteful. 
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writer's 
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a serious artist, who 
interpretation on a thorough understanding of the 
Thus she grasps and delivers to the audience 
underlying idea, whether it be profound in emo 
tion as were her program numbers, or charmingly light in 
vein, like her two delightful encores, “O Joyous Morn” and 
Frank La Fe “Retreat Miss Gibson has a fine natural 
which she uses very skillfully and her vocal and tech 
uttainments are rounded out by that pleasing attribute 
diction Burlington Free Press 
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Miss Gibson has a splendid voice which 
vantage in the aria “Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
“The Gray Wolf,” by Burleigh Possessed with magnetic 
persor a fine appreciation of the spiritual significance 
of what she is singing, she is able to express with a dramatic 
foree, hard to analyze the full meaning of the song she 
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individuality in every phrase of her 
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singing and her voice 
manner that stamps 
Citizen. 
soloist of the evening, a great 


To Dora Gibson, the 
Miss Gibson’s beautiful 


deal of the concert’s success is due. 

soprano voice was heard to advantage in “Aires des Adieux” 

from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” and “The Gray Wolf” 

by Burleigh. Her two numbers with orchestra displayed her 

dramatic power to a degree, as well as her compelling voice. 
Ottawa Evening Journal. 
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Dora Gibson, whose rich voice has 
and distinguished audiences, was the soloist. 

not in her best voice, she sang superbly, and 
great volume Of the orchestral accompaniment 


vellous enunciation held.—Ottawa Free Press. 
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NEW YORK TRIUMPH 
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tone he drew from his violin 
was a delight throughout the program, Mr, Gardner's tech- 
nical accomplishment is considerable and his performance 
is marked in general by finish and elegance of style. The 
and purity of his playing were particularly admirable. 
Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe 


The silvery beauty of the 
poise 


He proved himself a soloist of distinguished qualities.— 


New York Evening Ma 


a violin recital that was worth hear- 
place with us.—New York Evening 


Samuel Gardrer 
in He has 
World, 


gave 
made his 


is one 
come before the public. 
ness and finish in 
the demands of rapid-and complicated passages. 

Other notable traits are 
rhythm. 
Henderson, 


EXcreLtent PLAvING of 


Samuel Gardner's name has had a good sound in New York's con- 
cert programs for some years, though he is still a young man; and his 
violin recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall will enhance it. 

His performance was admirab!e in many ways and affirmed his place 
as a serious and accomplished artist, 
ment as well as of the higher attributes of a ripe and finished style. 
is unquestionably 
and full.- 


played 
of the highest order, like a veteran and in it digclosed all the volume 
ne and technical proficiency essential to its successful performance. 


SAMUEL GARDNER'S EXCELLENT RECITAL. 
of the premiaing young violinists who have recently 
His playing is distinguished by great smooth- 
legato passages and by technical facility equal to 
its elegance of style and its clearly marked 
Mr. Gardner bids to take a leading position among violinists. 
New York Sun. 

SAMUEL GARDNER PLAYS. 
Procram BY A YOUNG AMERICAN VIOLINIST. 


a master of technic of his instru- 
His 


a deeply musical intelligence. His tone is round 


Richard Aldridge, New York Times. 


the Tschaikowsky concerto, which exacts technical skill 


York Tribune. 


Krehbiel, New 
He has broadened his scope, plays with greater spirit and 
more feeling.—New York Herald. 


Mr. Gardner has won 
young a player and for 
taint of the spectacular. 


Mr. Gardner is sincere, earnest and ambitious. He is 
oqupece with a brilliant technic. His performance was 
mirable in proportion and vigor.-New York American. 


“considerable recognition for so 
one who so sedulously avoids all 
-New York Evening Journal. 


His playing showed marked broadness and profoundness 
in style. Gardner's main points are an unusually large, flex- 
ible and varied tone, F ony intonation, sureness in his attack 
and a fine technic.—New York Staats Zeitung. 
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second program is to be given November 25 in which a 
number of modern American pieces are to be given. 


Sonata Evenings 


May MacDonald Hope, pianist, and Robert Staples, vio- 
linist, are to give a series of six sonata evenings this sea- 
son at the palatial home of Mrs. Alexander J. McCone, 
South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles. The following pro- 
grams will be ate 

(1) Heinrich J. F. Biber (1650-1710) sonata in C, 
Sjogren sonata in G Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata. (II) 
Corelli “Folies d’Espagne” variations, Haydn sonata in G, 
Schumann sonata in D minor. (III) Tartini sonata in 
G, Mozart sonata in E «minor, Strauss sonata, op. 18. (IV) 
Leclair sonata in C minor, Haydn sonata in G, Brahms 
sonata in A.. (V) Bach sonata in C for flute, violin and 
piano, Beethoven sonata in D, Franck sonata in A. (VI) 
Nardini sonata in D, Mozart sonata in B flat, Grieg sonata 
in G minor. 


Douglas Organ Recitals 


Ernest Douglas, organist at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Los Angeles, announces a series of twely: organ recitals 
with programs arranged with regard to the historical sig- 
nificance of the composers. Interesting and complete pro- 
gram notes have hen prepared by Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 


Notes From the Indianapolis 
Conservatory of Music 


The second of a series of lectures by Anita Conte was 
given for the boarding students of the Indianapolis Con- 
servatory of Music, Monday evening, November 6. Miss 
Conte’s subject was “Venice from the Gondola.” Her 
next lecture will be given after the holidays, and will be 
open to the entire public. 

A very interesting students’ recital was given in the 
Conservatory, Saturday afternoon, November 11, in which 
the different departments of the school were represented. 

The Conservatory was represented in a faculty concert 
in Elwood, Ind., on the evening of November 14, by John 
Thompson, of the piano department, and Coral Waite, of 
the voice department. A record breaking attendance gave 
proof of the fact that Thompson, widely known in the 
East as a concert pianist of the first rank, is fast building 
up a reputation with Mid-Western audiences. His well bal- 
anced program included a group of songs of his recent 
composition, the words of which were written by his wife, 
Loretta Foy Thompson. Miss Waite, who has been con- 
nected with the Conservatory for several years, and whose 
artistic work has long been in favor, scored a distinct suc- 
cess with these and other interesting numbers. 

A great deal of interest in musical circles of Indianapolis 
centered around the recital given in Caleb Mills Hall on 
the evening of November 27. Adelaide Conte, soprano, 
of Florence, Italy, made her first Indianapolis appearance 
then. Others taking part in the program were Coral 
Waite and wae A. C. Zerffi, also of the voice depart- 
ment of the Conservatory ; John Thompson and Charles 
Mackey, of the piano department, and Ferdinand Schaefer, 
of the violin department. 

The Conservatory orchestra and chorus have resumed 
work under the direction of Ferdinand Schaefer, and will 
give the first concert of the season shortly after the holi- 
days. 

Mildred McCool, a student of the Public School music 
department, is substituting for Lucile Rosebrough at 
Roanoke, Ind. Miss Rosebrough has been forced to leave 
school temporarily on account of an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


Wisconsin and Iowa Praise for Lois Brown 


Lois Brown's bookings last week took her into Wis- 
consin and lowa, where she appeared in Waukesha, 
Kenosha and Waterloo with her customary success. In 
those three towns she was immediately engaged for a 
return date. Following are press comments on her 
work: 

Welcome greeted Los Brown, plonist, who excelled even the 
very high standard Waukesha recalis of her last season’s playing. 
Great things are expected of her and she never disappoints, playing 
with spirit and power, ringing chords or pattering touch and in 
fine sympathy with the composer’s conception of the score. No one 
of her hearers felt willing to lose one single note, “Rigoletto” and 
a lefthand arrangement, nocturne by Scriabine, were among her 
finest numbers, and the writer though unfamiliar with the com- 
position, cannot forego a word of appreciation of the captivating, 
rippling bit of melody used by Miss Brown as her first encore. Of 
her work one cannot say less—and certainly not more—than that 
it was perfect.—The Freeman, Waukesha, Wis., November 2, 1916. 


It is unnecessary to make any comment upon the delightful play- 
ing of Lois Brown, whose artistic work in previous seasons has won 
her many friends in Kenosha,—Evening News, Kenosha, Wis., Octo- 
ber 27, 1916. 

Lois Brown exceeded the expectations of the audience. She is 
undoubtedly a finished musician and a coming artist, and is regarded 
by many as one of the best of the younger artists now on the con- 
cert stage. Miss Brown opened the program with Chopin's ballade 
in G minor which was played with understanding possessed only 
by an artist.—Evening Courier, Waterloo, Iowa, November 4, 1916. 





Mme. Buckhout Returns 


Mme. Buckhout, singer of songs dedicated to her, met 

with her usual success on a recent recital tour. Especially 
was this the case in Bradford, Pa., and Salamanca, N. 
In Bradford she had to repeat songs by Kriens, Rol 
Kramer and Faraday ; and in Salamanca, Hallet Gil- 
berté’s “A Valentine” had to be repeated. Mme. Buckhout, 
apart from her voice, has a winning personality, which 
means that audiences are predisposed in her favor before 
she sings a note. 

A recent press notice follows: 


Mme. Buckhout has a voice of splendid quality and a pleasin 
personality, and her singing was thoroughly enjoyed. In place o 
the usual program given by oeger Mme. Buckhout sang five groups 
of songs dedicated to her. hile most of them were in Pnglish 
there were several in German, one in Norwegian, one in French 
and one in Polish. All were of a pleasing character and wera 
rendered with appreciation and feeling.--Dunktrk (N. Y.) Observer. 
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CHICAGO AMERICAN, Nov. 24. 
MURATORE, AS CANIO, TAKES CARUSO’S CROWN 
His Roe tn “Paciracci” a MaAsterrince, ACCLAIMED BY 
Turonc; “CAvVALLERIA” Wert Sune. 
BY HERMAN DEVRIES., 

If there is a greater artist than Lucien Muratore he must 
be sitting unseen on the heights of Olympus. 

He is not born of mortal man. 

Muratore himself, after last night’s performance, ceases to 
exist merely as a man—a singer in the minds of men. Art 
such as his is truly godlike. About this decidedly masculine and 
thoroughly human tenor must henceforth linger that air of 
mystery and romance which always surrounds the great—those 
beings fashioned seemingly of other substance than mere people 





TAKES CARUSO'S CROWN. 

He was last night annunciated King of Song. For the first 
time Muratore presented to the public his own vocal and _his- 
trionic conception of Canio. Caruso has seemingly monopolized 
the crowning achievement of singers in this role. 

Lucien Muratore took his crown away with a single effortless 
essay. 

His. Canio is a masterpiece. 

It useless to dwell on the boundless, glorious wealth of 
his voice. Its stream of endless beauty is richer, fuller than 
ever this year and in Canio he sounds accents hitherto untouched 
in the lyric romantic roles he generally chooses. His marvelous 
tone quality is carried from lowest to highest range. Here is 
a tenor who fears no B flats, B naturals, C naturals, and who 
never needs to transpose his roles. His vocalism was a revela- 
tion of art joined to sensibility and keenest appreciation of the 
emotional depths and dramatic possibilities of his characterization. 

And what histrionism! 

Muratore’s inteiligence stops nowhere. 

His Canio has qualities reminding me of some of the greatest 
mimes oi the French stage, pantomimists such as Debureau, 
Roufle and Severin, who were peers in their profession. 

rhe celebrated “Ridi,’ " or “Lamento,” was the summit of 
exaltation in his performance. 

Even I was not ashamed to feel my eyes grow moist under 
the spell of his incomparable art. 








AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC. 

The curtain fell among thunders of applause and cries of “bis” 
were so insistent that the curtain had to be drawn and the 
entire scene repeated. The orchestra stood applauding as one 
man and shouts rent the air. 

Lucien Muratore sits enthroned. 

Florence Easton, heard once last year as Brunnhilde in 
“Siegfried,” was a surprisingly dramatic and passionate Nedda. 
She varied her interpretation with unexpected bits of byplay 
and drew a very intelligent picture of the Italian woman, both 
histrionically and in the physical makeup. Vocally she did 
telling work. 

Rimini had some excellent moments as Tonio. The prologue 
was “encored” and shi »wed some ringing high notes. His con- 
ception of Tonio is rich in comic character and strongly marked 
contrasts, decidedly the best thing he has done as yet. If he 
would only apply himself to getting rid of that distressing shake 
and wabble in his sustained notes, he would easily be one of 
the cleverest baritones of the future. 

Louis Kreidler was an excellent Silvio, looked well, sang 
well and acted well. There was applause after the duet with 
Nedda, a very rare phenomenon by the way. 

Venturini, too, shone as Beppe, particularly good in the 
harlequin wor! 

Giuseppe Sturani gave a masterly orchestral reading of the 
score, and the chorus was faultless. Altogether a superb per- 
formance, 

Here's a bit of good news. We learn that Muratore and 
Galii-Curci will appear together as Romeo and Juliet. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Nov. 24. 
ue. MURATORE CONTINUES TO MAINTAIN HIS 
PRIMACY. 
BY FREDERICK DONACHEY. 


Jean de Pesdie's chief objection to retiring was that he had 
not had a hearing in “Pagliacci.” Mr.+Muratore’s desire to go 
at least that far into the Italian repertoire was both explicable, 





“Muratore, as Canio, 
Takes Carusos 
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Chicago American— Herman Devries 
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heard in an opera house, was generous in ignoring that Muratore 


in his artistic labeling, at least 
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CHICAGO EXAMINER, 
TOUCHED BY MURATORE. 


night created 3 a new standard of sob Sennelae toward which Mr. 


Mosstate’s singing of one 
of the great Italian roles as it Tes not been sung by an Italian, 
» faced many racial difficulties as does 
Kreidler, one sung ‘the minor role 


what a crossing of 


The temperamental barriers between both 


are equally difficult to negotiate. 


pec ted his high notes groveling. 


fine ssing notes by which one expresses the precious senti- 
(big thrilling notes by 


prese nted the scene, curious in this metropolis, 


I distinetiy saw a gentlen man in a box throw 
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‘AGO JOURNAL, Nov. 


, Chicago is becoming quite European,” s. 
observer at the Auditorium last night when the 
the main floor for ag second time this week began to imitate 
of their voices as well as 
of their hands to feuteien approval 
ing and the tumult was } Lucien Muratore's | first Chicago. appear 


The _ ee was quite as vociferous as it had been two nights 
before for Amelita Galli-Curci. 
extraordinary artists join their voices in 
as it is now promised that they will do, 
The combination would seem to be almost ideal. 

Muratore is the most astonishing artist that this generation 
Up to last night he was known as the finest of 


What it will be when these 


can only be istagined. 


* he was unsurpassed. 
should fi made so many eogeqeanens last season in 
h he was also the finest Don 
it was as a romantic i 


he was known to Lo gs Then he appeared last night in the 


blood and bones of “Pagliacci and effectively banished all 
memories of Caruso, and every one else who had ever sung 
Canio. 

It was a remarbable and memorable achievement Muratore 


appeared with his face heavily cha.ked, a blank mask of white 
With facial @&pression thus reduced to a mere residuum he 
had only his voice and his hands left to portray the character, 
and he succeeded in making it a figure of thrilling, gigantic 
tragedy fo see him stand motionless in a corner of the stage 
is a finer memory than the entire performance of another tenor 

People have crowded into opera houses for the last ten years 
to hear Caruso sing “‘Veste la giubba,”’ at the close of the first 
act It was better sung last night, better than Caruso ever sang 


it here. When it was repeated, as it was after several minutes 
of incessant excitement, it was sung better than before. This is 
also a characteristic of Muratore His wonderful golden voice 


always reacts better to encores than to the original performance 
The scene on the mimic stage was a remarkable exhibition 


of cumulative passion. Emotion was alive there, it built itself 
higher and higher, until the last line of the piece, spoken from 
the steps, was positively hair raising in its intensity I have 


been one of Muratore’s most sincere admirers since he came to 
Chicago, but he surprised me last night. Great as I knew him 
to be, I hardly supposed him to be capable of such a perform 
ance. Unquestionably the greatest tenor and the greatest sing 
ing artist in America is here in Chicago today 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, Novw. 24, 
MURATORE GIVEN ROUSING OVATION 


BY KARLETON HACKETT 


We had a lively time at the opera last night with another 
of those demonstrations of enthusiasm which used to be extraor 
dinary events only to be witnessed about once in five years, 
yet are now becoming quite the rule on big nights. The great 
question was, What could Lucien Muratore do with a role so 
far from the kind in which he has made himself famous? How 
would his voice compare with Caruso’s in a part which Caruso 
had pretty nearly made his own and which the talking machine 
has carried to every nook and cranny? Well, comparisons are 
always odious and usually quite unnecessary, and last evenmeg 
the public made it bootless to discuss the matter. The moment 
Muratore had finished the “lament” there was a wave of cheers 
that rolled out from all over the house and kept up until: he 


was forced to repeat the whole thing. The people were not 
content to express their pleasure in the customary mode of 
decorous clapping of the hands, they wanted to make a noise, 


and they made it. 

He sang the part in Italian fashion, with the great, broad 
phrases and the ringing brilliance that carried the meaning to 
the farthest seat in the top gallery. Only in such minor details 
as the finishing of the phrases was there a trace of the French 
finesse, and 1 can see no reason why a beautiful phrase should 
not be beautifully finished; the great Italian singers have 
always taken pride in so doing. The singing was the elemental 
kind, straight out from the chest with the full force of the 
man back of it and with a depth of feeling that made you 
believe every word he uttered To get the full power of it one 
ought to have understood each word, for it was magnificent 
dramatic lamation in which the tone color and volume were 
absolutely determined by the meaning However, the singing 
told the story plainly enough even for those who knew nothing 
of the language, and the demonstration he received at the close 
leit nothing to be said 

is singing all through the opera was of the finest and his 
playing of the role had to me but one point that could be 
questioned, There is an innate fineness of feeling about Mura 
tore, the something which we recognize as forming the founda 
tion of a gentleman, which did not quite comport with the char 
acter of an itinerant theatrical troupe wandering from town 
to town in the Calabrian wilds The fame of such a man as 
Muratore was upon the stage would have traveled in that land 
of appreciation and taken him to his proper environment in one 
of the cities. Muratore is a gentleman and Canio was an Italian 
peasant. But save for this sense of gentility, for which we 
have cause to be thankful each time he appears on the boards, 
his playing was magnificent 

To judge from the reception accorded him last night one 
docs not need to be a prophet to foretell that he found a part 
in which he will appear many times The public will wish to 
hear him, for such singing as he gave last night is a rare thing 
in this world, 





CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Nov. 24 
OPERA LOVERS WARM TO MURATORE’'S CANIO 
PRESENTATION OF “CavattentaA Rusticana” Is, However, 
THE Rear Treat 
EACIL SINGER AN ARTIS1 


BY STANLEY K, FAYE 

Of course, people went to the opera yesterday evening ex 

pecting to hear great things, for Lucien Muratore was to sing 

Canio in Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” for the first time Quite 

truly they dd hear great things from their favorite and worthy 

tenor, but the real news of the evening concerns not Mr 
Muratore or the opera in which he appeared 
MURATORE AND HIS CANIO 

The story of yesterday evening's “Pagliacci” is a story of 

Muratore Mr. Rimini’s Tonio may be of the best, but it does 


not stand out with the great force that can make Canio, in 
trusted to a supreme tenor, the entire drama and all the music 
Miss Easton's Nedda explains her success in Germany in many 
roles—it was not always steady and accurate—however —and 
Mr. Venturini and Mr. Kreidler may be accepted without 


quarrel Mr. Sturani conducted sympathetically 

Canio was both acted and sung with forcefulness and great 
art. Mr. Muratore followed the traditional “stage business,’ 
but he injected into it his own finesse, his sense for ease in 
acting, his appreciation of restraint He could not make it a 
great dramatic role, because the librettist stopped short of 
genius, but he gave it every thought that could he expended 
on it. 
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Sherwood Concert Company Furnishes 
Program for Iowa New Yorkers 


At the November 24 meeting of the Iowa New York- 
ers, which was held at the Hotel Astor, Mary Sherwood, 
soprano; Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, and Martha Voigt, 
pianist-accompanist, furnished an hour of music. These 
artists are members of the Sherwood Concert Company 
and as such have been enjoying marked success. Miss 
Sherwood sang the waltz song from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Standchen” (Strauss), “Voici que le prin- 
temps” (Debussy) and Woodman’s “Open Secret,” in 
a manner which endeared her to her listeners, In these 
numbers as well as in the duet, “The Passage Birds’ 
Farewell” (Hildach), which she sang with Miss Eller- 
brook, Miss Sherwood’s lovely voice was shown to ad- 
vantage. Miss Ellerbrook was also heard in two 
groups, consisting of “The Cry of Rachel” (Salter), 
“Little Boy Blue” (Boice), “Down in the Forest” 
(Ronald), “The Voice” (Warford) and “Philosophy” 
(Emmel). Her voice is unusually rich in quality and 
the beauty of her interpretations was remarkable. In 
addition to the excellent accompaniments which Miss 
Voigt played she was heard in several piano solos, in- 
cluding Rachmaninoff’s prelude in C minor and Chopin’s 
“Revolutionary” etude. 

Criticisms of Jan Rubini, Violinist 

Plays the music of the masters with such thoroughly human touch 
that one soon accepts him for what his music is worth.—San An- 
tonio Light. 


As a violinist Rubini comes heralded as a musical genius.— 


Arkansas Democrat. 
It is predicted that by the time Jan Rubini reaches his middle age 
he will be one of the world’s very greatest contemporary violinists.— 


Houston Daily Post. 
Jan Rubini, one of the most gifted virtuosos that Europe has pro- 
duced of recent years.—Houston Chronicle. 


Rubini, the young European virtuoso, has never been doubted 


as a great artist to his finger tips and has a soulful tone,—-News 
Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan Rubini is a musical genius. He puts his whole soul into his 
work and carries you with hifn.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Rubini plays with the touch and technic of a finished artist.— 


Dallas Daily Herald. 





.Gray-Lhevinne Triumphs in Ohio 


Estelle Gray, violinist, and Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, at 
Mansfield, Ohio, November 8, enthused more than a thou- 
sand listeners with a unique program. ; f 

At Akron, Ohio, they made an impression that will not 
soon be forgotten when on the r2th they gave one of their 
characteristic, sacred lecture recitals. The subject was the 
influence of music in uplifting the “down and out” men of 
the great cities and brought out the power of certain class- 
ical compositions. Five or six piano numbers were used 
as well as several for violin. : 

On November 13, in spite of the first real big storm of 
the season in Ohio the Gray-Lhevinnes called out an audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium (seating capacity, 1,500) at 
the Kent State Normal College. At this recital the pro- 
gram had to be almost doubled in response to the demand 
for encores. : ix 

Their engagements will take them to the following cities 
in the immediate future; Columbus, Wooster and Toledo, 


Ohio; and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


People’s Chamber Music Club 





The second Friday Chamber Music concert of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concerts, Auxiliary Club, took place No- 
vember 24, at the Washington Irving High School, before 
the usual large audience. The Philharmonic l'rio, assisted 
by Alphonse Grien, Lieder singer, furnished the interesting 
program. The trio played works by Schumann and An- 
dreae, and the cellist, Mr. Renard, performed various solos 
by modern composers. His tone is excellent, and his 
musical instincts such as to make his playing interesting. 
The trio shone especially in Schumann’s beautiful trio in D 
minor, the last movement being especially well played. They 
were repeatedly summoned to the platform to acknowledge 
applause, Mr. Grien sang songs by Homer with distinct 
success, having an organ possessing both resonance and 
deeply expressive powers; he was cordially welcomed and 
applauded, and it will be a pleasure to hear him at his 
debut recital, Aeolian Hall, December tv. 


Sherwood-Newkirk Pupil Scores in Montreal 


Relative to a concert which occurred in Montreal, Can., 
the Star of that city said of Mme. Godillot, lyric soprano, 
a Sherwood-Newkirk pupil: me a 

. Godillot, the audience met a singer of charm and fine 
os ° : . ,. to her beloggs a voice of singularly en- 
gaging qualities and a culture which enables her to complete all 
her work thoroughly and with distinction. 

The tones in her voice are remarkably round ‘ Other voca 
attributes are warmth and tenderness in inflection, points well 
brought out in the lyrics . 
gendered by her art, one cou 
to hear her sing again. 


Florence Macbeth at College of Pacific 


San José, Cal., November 15, 1916. 


The Great Artist Concert Series given under the auspices 
of the Pacific Conservatory was inaugurated Friday, No- 
vember 10, by Florence Macbeth. For sheég charm her 
concert has not been surpassed at the conservatory. 

Miss Macbeth’s radiant personality engaged every one’s 
sympathy and interest at once, and after she sang, enthusiasm 


. . A sense of satisfaction was en- 
ld “believe” what she sang and hope 





was at the highest pitch. Her voice is so limpid and lovely, 
and her singing so entirely without effort that her audience 
enjoys the perfect result, unconscious of the complex art 
which is behind it all. 

Miss Macbeth sang a number of encores in addition to 
her already generous program. Her marvelous coloratura 
work is perhaps her greatest gift. 

San José will gladly welcome Miss Macbeth whenever 
she pleases to come again. K. M. 


Herman Sandby at Popular Coast City 


Herman Sandby, the Danish cellist, who is at present in 
the middle west, appearing in Chicago, Erie, Cleveland, 
Columbus, etc., gave a recital Monday evening, November 
20, at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. His pro- 
gram opened with the Goltermann concerto in A minor, of 
which work Mr. Sandby gave a particularly interesting 
reading. His audience seemed especially delighted with a 
group of Scandinavian folksongs, which Mr. Sandby had 
collected first hand. And in this connection, the accompani- 
ments of Mrs. Sandby, who was at the piano, were espec- 
ially sympathetic, due, no doubt, to her familiarity with the 
Norse legends, many of which she has translated into 
English. Mr. Sandby’s transcription of two Dvorak num- 
bers, “Indian Lament” and “Gypsy Song,” and numbers by 
Godard, Sibelius and Schumann, made up the remainder of 
the program, which a large audience enthusiastically 
applauded, 





Marion Morgan’s Dancers Perform Outdoors 


During their stay in St. Louis, Mo., last week, where 
they appeared with much success at the Columbia Theatre, 
Marion Morgan and her skilled Morgan Dancers gave an 
outdoor performance in the sunken gardens of Washington 
University, The art class of the University made up the 
audience, appearing delighted and enthused with the highly 
interesting and artistic entertainment. It was not lax in 
showing appreciation of such artistry as that displayed by 
Marion Morgan’s Dancers. 

Meeting everywhere they appear, with the same tremen- 
dous success which was theirs in New York City, Chicago 
and other leading cities, Miss Morgan can justly be proud. 
The remarkable achievements attained are due to the gi- 
gantic ability and efforts of one woman—Marion Morgan. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon’s Ten 
Recitals at St. Teresa College 


On Tuesday, November 28, Rose Lutiger Gannon gave 
her tenth recitai tor the students of St. Teresa College, 
Winona, Minn, She has been director of the vocal depart- 
ment for the past four years, and during the summer 
conducted a successful normal course, having an enroll- 
ment of about 300 vocal students from all over the States. 
Mrs. Gannon met with great success recently when she 
sang some beautiful Swedish songs by Kuling and Voll- 
strom before Iota Alpha Chapter, of Mu Phi Epsilon. 


Zoellners Play for Big Albert Lea Audience 


This is the third year the Beethoven Club has presented 
the Zoellner Quartet to people of Albert Lea, Minn, They 
were greeted with a large enthusiastic audience and after 
the recital an informal reception was held. 


Freeman Not With Interstate 


Bettina Freeman, dramatic soprano, originally announced 
as a member of the Interstate Opera Company, withdrew 
from that company before rehearsals began and will not 
appear in its ranks. 
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CINCINNATI “POPS” 
SOLD TO THE DOORS 





Dr. Kunwald and Players Draw Record Audiences— 
“Tristan” Eagerly Awaited—Other Local Music 





The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra’s season of popular 
concerts was ushered in last Sunday afternoon, at Music 
Hall, before an overfilled house, with a program of un- 
usual merit. There was not the slightest diminution of en- 
thusiasm apparent as compared with former seasons, In- 
deed, were it possible to speak of an increase in this re- 
spect, such would have to be noted. 

The “Meistersinger” overture was given with all the fer- 
vor and perfection in rendition for which Dr. Kunwald 
and his men are noted. Other numbers were one of the 
Grieg symphonic dances, the “Tannhauser” march, the 
“Freischiitz” overture, Delibes’ “Sylvia” suite, and Handel’s 
“Largo.” Emil Hermann contributed Wagner’s “Traume,” 
to which he was obliged to add an encore. 


“Tristan” Anticipated 


No musical announcement made in Cincinnati in years 
has aroused the wide interest which followed the publica- 
tion in the Musica. Courter of plans for grand opera in 
Cincinnati, at which the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 
to be the official orchestral body. Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde” is to be performer in Music Hall, April 21, under 
the baton of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, while the singers engaged 
to take the principal roles are Kurt, Urlus, Matzenauer, etc. 
The scenery will be brought from Chicago, while the stage 
direction will be in the hands of one of the most prominent 
operatic stage directors in the céuntry. 

Although Dr. Kunwald has made his American successes 
as.a symphony conductor, in Europe he was quite as dis- 
tinguished as an operatic conductor, particularly of Wag- 
nerian opera. In Spain he conducted. the first production 
of Wagner’s “Ring,” in Barcelona and Madrid, with such 
pre-eminent success that the Dowager Queen of Spain dec- 
orated him with the Order of “Isabella the Catholic.” 


First Thuman Concert 


The first of Manager Thuman’s artist series took place 
Friday evening, November 17, before a large audience, in 
Music Hall. Mischa Elman was the attraction. 

It seems that Elman of late is not hewing to the straight 
line of artistic endeavor as formerly. There was manifest 
in his performance (at least such was the case Friday even- 
ing) a clear desire to impress ag, audience not merely by 
the musical value of his playing, but also by purely exter- 
nal means, poses, and exaggerated movements, which, far 
from having the desired effect, at times approach clown- 
ishness. ‘This, if persisted in, must in time prove detri- 
mental to the artistic side of his performance. In fact, 
slight evidences of this artistic dissolution are already no- 
ticeable. 

College Concerts 





Two important faculty events of the College of Music 
took place recently at the Odeon. 
Last week Friday evening Lillian Arkell Rixford, the 



























































well known organist, satisfied a large audience with a well 
selected program, in the performance of which she was as- 
sisted by Giacinto Gorno, baritone, and Romeo Gorno, ac- 
companist. Outside of “¢ Bach G major fugue, works 
for the organ by Borowski, Saar, Shelley, Holloway, Scam- 
mell, and Rene L. Becker were rendered. The Saar com- 
position, especially, was tremendously enjoyed. All the per- 
forming artists received marks of great approval. 

The fourth of the series presented Walter Gilewicz, the 
highly talented young German pianist, in an individual re- 
cital, Tuesday evening. Gilewicz, through his former ap- 
pearances here, has firmly established an enviable reputa- 
tion as an earnest, virile artist, possessing a great technical 
equipment and deep poetic and artistic insight. He opened 
with Brahms’ F minor sonata in a serious and impressive 
reading, perfectly clear to his auditors, in spite of the 
somewhat intricate structure of the work. Chopin, Liszt 
and Evler numbers gave the gifted young pianist oppor- 
tunity to show other desirable sides of his rare talent. 


Leo Paalz Plays 


Leo Paalz, of the Conservatory of Music faculty, gave 
a piano recital at Conservatory Hall before a large audi- 
ence, November 16. Mr. Paalz opened his program with 
a group of Bach, Scarlatti, Couperin, de Guillon, and Dan- 
drieu, the second section being devoted to Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s new piano sonata and a group of modern 
Russians. Mr, Paalz has a decided leaning towards mod- 
ernity, which with his intimate knowledge of the classics, 
constitute him a pianist who can always gain respect. Mr. 
Paalz was warmly congratulated on all sides. 

A large audience at the Conservatory of Music last week 
Tuesday heard Marguerite Hukill, a young soprano, who 
has been devoting herself to repertoire work under Miss 
Tracey for some time, and whose development has been 
such as to call forth much favorable comment. Two 
Tirindelli manuscript songs, “Withered Leaves” and “Sing- 
ing,” which she did, were especially pleasing. Elisabeth 
Barbour as accompanist shared honors with Miss Hukill, 

Bristow Hardin’s recital at the Conservatory last Monday 
evening presented that gifted pianist to good advantage 
in a program of wide scope and exacting demands. Bee- 
thoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor, played with in- 
sight and artistic discretion, stamped him at the outset a 
young artist commanding serious consideration. Hardin 
was accorded repeated encores by an audience which com- 
pletely filled Conservatory Hall. 

Helen Stover, an unusually promising young soprano in 
the class of Hans Schroeder, of the (¢ ollege of Music, has, 
according to all reports, made a good impression on the 
musical people of Greenville, Ohio, where she appeared re- 
cently as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Kunwald. It is declared that she proved a real 
surprise to the immense audience present. 


Notes 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra returned last Sat- 
urday frem its first tour of the season. Among other cities 
it visited was Cleveland, 

Under the auspices of the MacDowell Society here, Mrs. 
MacDowell gave a lecture recital at Conservatory Hall, 
Tuesday evening. CINCINNATUS. 


Grainger Liked in Grand Rapids 





Percy Grainger, pianist, was heard in the St. Cecelia 
auditorium, November 13. His pleasing personality and 
thorough pianism from every angle, won his audience. The 
pianist responded to many encores. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

It was a thrilling recital, and those who came to criticize 
remained to praise. 

Mr. Grainger has a most pleasing personality and is de- 
lightfully conservative in being thoroughly modern. 

The wonderful rhythm combined with equally wonderful 
technic made a most effective program. 

The English and Irish folksongs and folkdances won the 
people and Mr. Grainger was most generous with his en- 
cores, but still they “wanted some more.” 


Music League Artists at 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre 


Special musical interest attaches to the presentation at 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons during this current week, 
of Lord Dunsany’s “Gods of the Mountain” by Stuart 
Walker’s Portmantear Company. Arthur Farwell has just 
finished the special music and it is being played by David 
Hochstein, violinist, Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and 
Sara Gurowitsch, cellist. The three artists are under the 
management of the Music League of America. 





Adele Krueger Engagements 


Adele Krueger will give a song recital at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, Chicago, on December 9. Her program will in- 
clude “An Mein Lieb” (Trauk), “Neues Leben” (Rubin- 
stein), “Contemplation” (Widor), “Chanson Triste” (Du- 
parc), “Just this One Day” (Harris) and “The Way of 
June” (Willeby). Other engagements are: Milwaukee, 
with the Oratorio Society, Conductor Zeitz, on the 11th, 
and one in Erie, Pa., on December 15. 








Aborn’s Second Week 





The Aborn Grand Opera Company began the second week 
of their engagement at the Park Theatre, New York, with 
“Aida.” The performance on Monday evening, November 
27, with Lois Ewell, Lillian Eubank, Morton Adkins, and 
Fausto Castellani, a new tenor, in the principal roles, was 
an admirable one, and drew a large and appreciative au- 
dience. “Aida” is the bill all this week and “Madam But- 
terfly” next. 
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is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers 
and pupils before starting fall classes. 
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Florence Macbeth Proves Herself 
an Artist of Highest Rank in 
Sacramento Saturday Night Series— 
Los Angeles Also Enjoys Her Art 
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off key rhis splendid vocal equip 
coupled as it was with a musical understanding of 
the highest type, places the work of this singer upon a very 
high plane of excellence The accompanist was Caroline 
Zumbach Bliss, and to her belongs deserved praise for her 
superb support at the piano 
Florence Macbeth’s first concert 
inspired much enthusiastic approval 
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opera, modern German and French and English and old English 
ballads with equal assurance. 

Miss Macbeth has a winsome stage presence, a manner of much 
poise and charm, and she possesses many vocal talents to which 
her youth and comeliness furnish an excellent background. .. . 
She has been equipped by nature not only with a voice, prime 
essential of a singer, but with a working mentality as well. 

Two familiar operatic favorites, “Caro Nome,” “Rigoletto” and 
the polonaise from “Mignon,” were included in the program and 
displayed a wide range and limpid voice. Good breath control, 
the power which abounding health and youth and good training 
can give, and a high ambition, as her program intimates, promise 
a recognized place in the musical world for this singer,—Los An- 
Times, Sevember 1, 1916, 


geles 


Florence Macheth, whose individual charm and daintily flexible 
vocal art blended in a way to hold beneath a fine, quiet spell a large 
audience last night at Trinity. Her delicacy, the soft contours of 
her renditions and their magic warmth proved a revelation of 
the exquisite in the great majority ‘of her offerings. The effect 
of the whole spread forth the intimacy, the quiet > awl of firelight. 
It created a feeling of satisfaction without pang; that is the es- 
of enjoyment pure and simple. 

airs, old Pnglish lays, German lieder of the lighter or- 
der and a group of modern songs made up an attractive com- 
bination that showed the qualities mentioned in the foregoing to 
especial advantage. 

Encores followed 
November 1, 
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French 


practically every group.—Los Angeles Exam- 


iner 1916, 


Macbeth last night delighted a huge audience at Trinity 
Auditorium. With the first vibrant tones of the difficult aria Ar- 
lette, of Delibes, the audience became tense with interest. Miss 
Macheth kept them in that position until the last lingering note 
of her last selection, 

The program itself was of a nature infinitely appealing to a con- 
and of a perfect neutrality. The offerings were 


Florence 


ert audience 


divided into six suites and included English, French, German and 


Los Angeles Tribune, November 1, 1916. 
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The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 


Musicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 
series of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 


November 3rd December Ist January 12th February 9th 
November 10th December 15th January 26th February 23rd 


FRANCES ALDA LEOPOLD CODOWSKY 
UALE AMATO RUDOLPH CANZ 
HUGH ALLAN OSINA GALLI 
MARIA BARRIENTOS PAULO GRUPPE 
CLARENCE BIRD JOSEF HOFMANN 
LUCREZIA BORI BEATRICE de HOLTHOIR 
LUCA BOTTA FRITZ KREISLER 
CARRIE BRIDEWELL ALYS LARREYNE 
JASCHA BRON SERCE! KUSSEWITZKY 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
LUCILE ORRELL 
(DELLE PATTERSON 


BELLE STORY 
JOHANNES SEMBACH 
ANDREA DE SECUROLA 
CAROLINA WHITE 
N MARY WARFEL 
MARY CARDEN EUCEN YSAYE 
Subscriptions ccn now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 
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Mrs. Beach in Milwaukee and Chicago 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who has become known to the 
\merican musical public as one of the foremost native com- 
posers, was the soloist at the first concert of the Milwaukee 
Arion Musical Club’s fortieth season. As a program note 
aptly puts it, “Op. 1 by Mrs. Beach was written at the age 
of four years. A composer of great versatility, she has 
made herself beloved throughout our land with her songs, 
piano pieces and anthems, and has achieved marked suc- 
cess in the field of large compositions. Her piano concerto, 
played ‘by herself in European and American musical cen- 
ters has received great praise and her cantata for women’s 


voices given last Spring at the North Shore Music Fes- 
tival, ‘The Sea Fairies,’ produced a profound impression.’” 

On this occasion Mrs. Beach played works by Bach, 
Sgambati, Brahms, Moszkowski, Debussy, Liszt, as well as 
three of her own compositions. These were a gavotte 
fantastique, Scottish legend and Tyrolean valse, a fantasie, 
still in manuscript. Adelaide Fischer, soprano, was a soloist 
on this occasion, and after her first group of songs she gave 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” with the com- 
poser at the piano, with such success that she was forced 
to repeat it. 

Another early November engagemennt for Mrs. Beach 
was at Martine’s Hall, Chicago, where she appeared under 
the auspices of the Lake View Musical Society. A program 
of Beach compositions was presented, in which Mrs. Beach 
was aided by Harriet MacConnell, vocalist, and Zetta Gay 
Whitson, violinist, members of the Society. 


I, Kay Myers at Shadyside 
Fiftieth Anniversary Exercises 


Beginning Friday evening, November 3, and ending Sun- 
day evening, November 12, the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization as a congregation The exercises were 
of a varied and interesting character, including musical 
offerings by the choir, which was augmented on one eve- 
ning by an additional quartet and a quartet of strings, and 
on another evening by Mme Homer, whose father was the 
first minister of the church, her daughter, sister, and 
Dan Beddoe, a former tenor in the church. On Wednes- 
day evening, November 8, the choir, assisted by an addi- 
tional quartet and a quartet of stringed instruments, gave 
Herbert Rhys’ cantata “Bethany” in an effective manner. 
The bass solos were sung by I. Kay Myers, one of the 
most popular bassos in this part of the State. Mr. Myers 
has more than a local reputation having sung many ora- 


I, KAY MYERS. 


torio engagements throughout this section of the State, 
Eastern Ohio, West Virginia and Western New York, and 
on this occasion maintained his reputation as an efficient 
and satisfactory singer. 
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Hamburg Opera’ (Hamburg) and Chicago Opera Association 
Have obtained leave of absence to remain in this country until the close of hostilities and will be available for concerts, festivals, etc., making a 
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“GALLI-CURCI 
DOES IT 
AGAIN” 


Donaghey in the Chicago Tribune 




















GALLI-CURCI IN “TRAVIATA.” 




















CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, Nov. 2, 1916. CHICAGO HERALD, Dec. 2, 1916. opin last night for those who needed addi enthusiastic it 18 aiso the voice of a great 
" 7 —_ . “ TATA” tiona roof, musician I learned for the first time last 
GALLI-CURCI DOES IT AGAIN. LA TRAVIATA. We in been taught in recent years that right that the same “Ah, fors’ e lui” was 

By Freverick Donacuey. By Fetix Borowski. the dramatically effective phrase must be a more than a display piece for a_ brilliant 
Verdi’o: Violeta, a beavers person because For the exploitation of Mme, Galli-Curci thing of unmelodic character, unpleasing in singer t a song that could really be in 
haaeuee Wiel tha feakina oft a "fifties cod tn the Chicago Opera Association set forth at itself and awkward for the voice, but this is duced to express something 

last night's ‘Auditeriam revival of Praviate” the Auditorium last evening Verdi's opera, merely the fashion of the day which will eit S 

its Gizot great mpecielict in at least & genera- La Traviata.” This is one of those dramatic again change for some other mode Mme. CHICAGO AMERICA) n en 

Sos ah nae nerf It ¢ compositions ‘that require fine singing and Galli-Curei made you believe in the power of ao ‘ pp ti a tel «dap 

; 1erican performances. 1s jus even something more than that. There have the sustained melody because she believes i GALLI-CURCI IN rRAVIATA ADDS 
possible that somebody remembers that the een sopranos—representatives of the bravura it herself and has such command of her TO TRIUMPHS 

opera— -which, would, doubtless, have been school—whose effectiveness has begun and has voice that she can bring out the meaning as By Herman Devates 

great were Verdi not compelled to take note ended with “Ah, fors’ e lui” of the opening it was intended. : aoa 

of the fashion of the ‘fifties—was sung only ct, It is saying everything in favor of For the general public the famous aria The performance ness vietueny upon the 

oo a wee. rae Se ain Mme. Galli-Curci’s intelligence as an artist which closes the first act was both a beau Mn oI ef Bon 9 Gi ili * Cr ber gw qe tdition. 

i ih ar 3 hi J &. y that, although she negotiated that famous aria tiful bit of singing and a brilliant feat of ily PR cg tee , j Oe lg pe sch 

heard her sing something. with greater brilliancy and with larger vocal virtuosity, and, as such, it received its r or ne Cannonve ane Cee Pee 

_ Last night’s audience was there to hear skill and finish than any other singer who vard on the instant with another of those Alfredo’s father drawn by Giacomo Polese, 

pana sana oh, the opera happened to be has stood upon the Auditorium boards during demonstrations which Mme. Galli-Curci has ePlacing Gia » Rimir who did not sing 

A ye at f Page aod Avg ye only a the last quarter of a century, she sustained aroused each time she has sung. For those last night See aaa 4 

lawless exhibition of the lovely art of a great the interest of the listener through the scenes who understand Italian and know something NE tn eee 

singer, but an impersonation of Violetta which which followed it. of the tale it was a wonderful telling of the ° Mme Galli urci sang exquisitely as usual 

had keen, eager, brainy regard for the charac- This phenomenon is to be accounted for by story through tone, where each word had the Her uh, tors ¢ + was 8 revelation of 

ter and the play. Every scene in which Galli- the circumstance that Mr. Campanini’s now illumination which only a great artist can ‘clicate tonal purity and matchless voc aliza 

Curci was concerned was acted with a deft, famous star not only is a musician as well give it tion. Her high E flat was inna le. of per 

correct touch which told even through the as a vocalist—the two things are far from ~ The last act was beautifully played as well fect sweetness. Mme Gallic urci is “carried 

shoddy fabric of this Italian travesty of being synonymous—but she understands more as sting, without exaggeration, yet with fin on the hands rf the Chicago public It is 

“Comille,” . th f than most of her sister artists understand, the appreciation for the meaning of the story but a : ee : — when she will be wor 

of ro 7 o s. Vv 2 jpeg is i ag art of characterizing a role. Mme, Galli Verdi may have been played on hand organs shipped by the whole civilized world 

4 e first ac erdi was obsessed by @ Curci’s conception of Violetta had been care the world over and bandied from pillar to 

vague notion that phthisis and roulades would fully thought out. The clinical touches re post by countless hosts of amateurs, but there CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, De 1916 

mene They .bad combination if held longer. lating to the heroine’s tubercular condition was the stuff in his music that could stand GALLILCURCI IN “TRAVIATA.” 

we was under way as early as the were not exaggerated, and therefore absurd, such manhandling and still survive for the 4 

lightly regarded brindisi. Her singing in the as so often they are with the ladies who rare occasions when the great artist should By Stacey K. Favs 

Un di felice” with Crimi was so good that have voices and little Prk The presentation appear Last night we had her in Mme The miracle that is the voice of Galli-Curci 

the audience begged for. more. Then, in the of emotion was touchingly accomplished and Galli-Curci. wrought itself again terday evening in the 

long scena—-unless Puccini has put that word the general effect of the whole was convincing There was a very large house, which ay season's first performance of “La Traviata.’ 
vogue usually referred to as the “Fors’ e to the eye and ear. peared to give a practical light on the great IIiness had fled, leaving not a blemish on 
lui,” she inspired a repetition of the delighted As for Mme. Galli-Curci’s vocalism—that auestion of the box office, “would Mme the soaring tone and only a slight unease in 
excitement which marked her previous Chicago is beyond praise. So remarkable a singer has Galli-Curci draw?” She did and she will the prima donna’s manner 

apgesrances. salen ., not been heard in this country for many a ee Except for Mr. Crimi’s insistence on drag 

She might have sung the “Fors’ e lui long day. Sembrich in her best estate could ee : ging the t (to the despair of the conduc 
through twice again, measuring the demand have sung—and did sing—with the ease and CHICAGO JOURNAL, Di gre tor, Mr. Sturani), the evening continued in 
by the applause that drew her ten times, at the fluency that were made manifest at this “La Traviata” bas been not only creditab! the vein of success struck in the first act by 
least, in front of the curtain. It was great performance. Patti could and did sing with but credibly performed Since the perforn Mme. Galli-Curci’s singing of the florid music 
singing, with no trace of the trouble which the brilliance of the “star” of the Chicago ance took place at the Auditorium last night All the other persons of the drama were con 
kept her from her scheduled Wednesday ap- company; but pars accomplishments too it is hardly necessary to say that the incun tributory to her suprema rhe final test of 
pearance. A fair surmise is that the “house often ended at her throat. It can only be bent of the role was that astonishing young a coloratura prano’s voice and personality, 
ad been larger but for the combination of repeated that in Mme. Galli-Curci Mr. Cam person, Amelita Galli-Curci. There have been the long scene at the end of the first act 
post-holiday let-down and a _ reasonable fear panini has aogeres 7 pont great artistic price. artists in the past who were able to look the where the prima donna holds the stage alone 

that her recovery would not so soon be com- part and could only with difficulty sing it for more than ten minute he passed in a 

lete. She (is listed but once next week— args there have heen others who could sing it and vhirl f splendor, the “Ah fors’ e lui” a 

fonday in “Lucia.’ CHICAGO EVENING POST, Dec. 2, 1916 bv no stretch of the imagination could be thing of tender beauty, the “Semper Libera” a 

MME. GALLI-CURCI “LA TRAVIATA” admitted as looking it Galli-Curci did both vivid protest against all restraint 
STAR. The time at last arrived last night when an It must be remembered that Mme, Galli 
. .S P A . s. > 4 Y wee. th Curci d t sing after the fashion of ¢ 

CHICAGO EXAMINER, Dec. 2, 1916. By Karteton Hackerr. ee Sere ere cee Ween SS ael or tensher Yin earere pamméns Ge 

GALLI-CURCI AGAIN TRIUMPHS. There have been but a few women who tuberculosis. It was almost the first time that the fa nes of song have effected only 

coyld sing “Traviata,”” but we had one of Violetta could faint in the first act without by lriving or from their voices she 

How easy in a phrase that Galli-Curci’s them last night at the Auditorium, and in causing snickers to arise from the irreverent ichieves th a tone as soft and sweet as 

“Traviata” in the opera house last night is my time I have heard two or three others. in the audience f she were using it to sing lullabies in a one 

one of his and the great inspirations? She Mme. Galli-Curci did not have to depend on She was a charming little picture, wa Yet where another might span 

has that secret of the performing artist—the the brilliancy of her virtuosity in the fa Mme. Galli-Curci, and her singing was some 1 terval in portamento fashion she 
use of herself. She uses her strange haunt- mous aria to carry the rest of the perform thing to hear then and dream about aft ploys a distinct lo scale 

ing and maladive physique (they now say ance, for she had something worth while ward. The famous solo, “Ah, fors’ e lui,” As for acting, lier acts knew Mme 

she looks like George Sand) to enlist the doing all through the opera. The mere fact was a work of high art. It was not singine Galli-Cur not walked gracefully 

sorrow of the audience for the death of that the fashion in dramatic music has changed of the forcible insistent type Let him wil through the scenes, doing just enough 

Traviata in the last act. since “Traviata” was written does not alter prefers the piercing steam whistle kind of ar t iction ntil the last a The 

How she uses the luminous high E flat has its inherent power, if only the artist he in tones turn elsewhere. Galli-Curci Il not e gave a presentation of illness 

been told. “Ah, fors’ e lui” had thirteen cur- the spirit of the thing and have the technical satisfy him If -he is content with one of sufficient! accurate for dramatic purposes 

tain calls because of it. Her presence in the mastery demanded for its expression One the most beautiful voices that ever was heard ithout t hing bad taste, and her restraint 

performance is hard on her supporters. They can put as much feeling, give as deep an ex- from the Auditorium stage, of perfect qualit made all the more ¢ hatic the ghastly ap 
| seem coarse in comparison. Only Berat as pression of truth, to a beautiful phrase as to from its lowest note to its highest, he ma pearance f Violetta in death—a result of 

Annina stood the proximity. ‘ an ugly one, as Mme. Galli-Curci proved come and be well content—more than content clever makeup 
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LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 
SPLENDID WITH TANDLER 


Conductor and His Men Give Notable 
Tandler’s Talents 


Concert— 


Los Angeles has every reason to feel proud of the record 
of its Symphony Orchestra which, with a pair of concerts 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, November 17 
and 18, opened its twentieth consecutive season. 

Founded twenty years ago by Harley Hamilton, this 
orchestra has struggled on, through many vicissitudes, to 
a point where is seems firmly established. During all these 


OFFICERS OF THE LOS ANGELES 


talent. He appears to possess a rare faculty of sensing 
the meaning of the music that comes under his baton. This 
makes one love the man as well as the music and gives the 
ress a pulsation of life and joyousness that is good to 
eel, 

Technically, the work of the orchestra is very excellent. 
At the Friday afternoon concert there were very occasion- 
al weaknesses in the wind section, and one uncertain pass- 
age in the strings, probably due to the error of a single 
player, but these matters were so insignificant that it would 
be hypercritical to give them any special notice or to let 
them balance against the splendid work of the orchestra 
as a whole. 

The concert was immensely satisfying and it was good 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Top, left to right: Mrs, Dean Mason, secretary; Adolf Tandler, conductor; Clifford Lott, vice-president. Center: F. W. Blan- 


chard, manager. Below, left to right: Dr. 


Norman Bridge, president; Allen Hancock, treasurer. 


FRANK PATTERSON, PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, WRITES: 


“Under the energetic management of F. W. Blanchard the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra promises an unusually successful 


season. 
orchestra has never before known. 
directly to the people of Los Angeles at large. 


than they should have been, except when there was a big soloist. 
organization, who desire that the orchestra shall be a real civic asset. 
There has been sporadic, ill-directed effort, but 
by word of mouth that Mr. Blanchard has now made a feature of his management. 


on the part of those interested in the work. 
advertising both in print and 


is now talking of the symphony and the dailies are giving it the space it ought always to have had 


years the orchestra has had but two conductors, Harley 
Hamilton and Adolf Tandler. The growth of the orchestra 
both in size and in merit has been steady, from the 
beginning. 

During the orchestra’s early years, its manager was L. 
E. Behymer ; its present manager is F. W. Blanchard who 
took the reins at the beginning of the present season. 
Between the two were a few experimental years during 
which the management was undertaken by the board of 
directors, an arrangement which seems to have proven 
unsatisfactory simply because the varied interests of active 
business men leave insufficient time for the complicated 
and arduous task of the management of a symphony 
orchestra. 

It is much too soon to comment upon the work of the 
new manager, but his efficiency in the managerial field has 
been proved upon many notable occasions in the past, and 
the present symphony season has started off with a flourish, 
and promises to surpass all others. The season is to con- 
sist of ten pairs of concerts, two weeks apart. There will 
also be numerous concerts in near-by cities. 

The program of the opening concerts was: Schubert's 
overture in D, Dvoraéks “New World” symphony, Liszt's 
symphonic poem “Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne” and 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” 

Tandler is an inspired conductor. His tempi are not 
always orthodox, but tradition and orthodoxy are bad 
things in art, and an ounce of personal inspiration is worth 
a pound of custom, or the memory of what someone else 
has done. Tandler gives of the fullness of a brilliant 


Tickets are selling with gratifying rapidity, and there seems to 
uring the twenty years of its continuous existence the orchestra has never appealed 
It has been supported by a few, and the audiences have been much smaller 
This has always been a disappointment to the backers of the 


be an awakening of real popular interest that the 


The trouble has always been a lack of organized effort 
never the sort of constant 
Everybody 


” 


to see the enthusiasm it aroused and the understanding and 
enjoyment of it shown by the large audience present. 





Some Roderick Pupils 


Among the pupils who testify to the excellence of Emma ~ 
Roderick’s ability as a teacher of singing are Mrs. George 
Jephson, soprano, whose unusually beautiful voice is win- 
ning her decided success in the concert field; Nance Mor- 
gan, dramatic soprano; Lucia Nola, soprano, well known 
in the South and Joy Sweet, contralto. Miss Sweet, who is 
making marked progress, also studied at the New York 
Institute of Musical Art. Although she prepared to enter 
the field of grand opera, Miss Morgan has been so success- 
ful in concert that she prefers to remain identified with 
this branch of the vocal art. 


The Virgils Have Established Florida School 





Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil are meeting with great suc- 
cess in St. Petersburg, Fla. As the war still prevents them 
from returning to Berlin, Germany, they have established 
their Florida school on a permanent basis. The wonderful 
climate of that section of the country has had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon Mr. Virgil’s health—he says he feels as 
well and vigorous as he ever did, and he hopes to be able 
to teach for many years to come. At the close of the 
season in St. Petersburg, Mr. and Mrs. Virgil will return 
to New York. 
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MME. BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
ENTHUSES MEMPHIS LOVERS 
OF PIANISTIC SKILL 





Music Clubs and Teachers Bring Famous Artist to 
Southern City—Le Trio Classique—Werrenrath 
“ Announced for Memphis—Beethoven Club Free 

Matinee .Recitals—Glee Club Meetings— 
Local Soprano in Out-of-State Recitals 


Many who heard Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler more than 
twenty-five years ago, when she was among the first artists 
presented by the Beethoven Club, heard her again today 
and marveled even more at her remarkable piano interpre- 
tations. The audience was a most critical one and showed 
its delight and appreciation by repeated demands for en- 
cores, and Mme. Zeisler was most generous and gracious. 

The music clubs and teachers of Memphis are to be con- 
gratulated on securing this wonderful artist. 


Le Trio Classique 


One of the most interesting musical organizations in this 
city is Le Trio ¢ “lassique, composed of Kathryn Seay Falls, 
violinist; A. T. Moore, cellist, and Mrs. Jason Walker, 
pianist. 

Werrenrath for Beethoven Club 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. comes early in December 
as the Beethoven Club’s second artist attraction for the 
season, 

Beethoven Club’s Free Matinee Recitals 


Before an audience which completely taxed the seating 
capacity of the concert hall of the Woman’s Building, the 
initial matinee recital of the Beethoven Club was given. 
A most attractive program was arranged by Mrs. Walter 
Wynne Yates. Of special interest was the appearance of 
Erle Stapleton, baritone, a visitor in the city, who sings 
well and was warmly received. 

Marie Greenwood-Worden is chairman for the season 
1916-1917 for the monthly concerts, which are given the 
last Saturday in each month. 


Glee Club Weekly Meetings 


The Beethoven Glee Club, under the direction of Bradley 
Knoche, baritone, with Juliet Graham as accompanist, and 
Elizabeth aera librarian, will meet every Tuesday 
from 4 to 5 p. m.,, in the Concert Hall. 


aan Recitals for Local Soprano 


Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano, who is concertizing this 
season, has been engaged for several recitals in Mississippi 


and Arkansas, and in January will be heard in Detroit. 
Mrs, A. D. DuB. 





Cecil Fanning Writes of 
“The Singer and New Songs” 


. 


Cecil Fanning, the denier Sistaanes has some interesting 
things to say about a subject of much interest to vocal 
artists. 

Probably the greatest compliment a singer can receive is to have 
a song especially written for him. The tribute that the composer 
thus openly pays is manifold, for it indicates an appreciation of 
and confidence in the (Singer ’s ability and personality. . . in 
his ability, in short, to “get the song over,” as they say in theatrical 
parlance. There is a flattery that no honest singer can escape 
in fecling, when a beautiful song is evolved from the genius of 
the composer, that the conceiver and executant of that composition 
was inspired by the voice for which it was intended; that the sub- 


stance and spirit of that same voice was interwoven with the 
inspirational thought and the final outcome of the song. 
llowever, there is another side to this situation: I receive 


throughout the year, at the rate of from two to three songs weekly, 
in manuscript, and this is a very conservative estimate. The dedi- 
cation of most of these songs is offered me, with the proviso that 
I am to sing them. The question naturally ‘suggests itself, whether 
such an offer is a compliment? Such a proposition, we may grant, 
implies confidence in one’s business success, for the composer evi- 
dently thinks that in this way the work may be carried before the 
public. Such is business! Art is another matter! 

Nothing makes me happier than to be instrumental in introducing 
a song that is worth while, and in helping a composer of real talent, 
but unknown, to a little fame. I always go out of my way when 
I find such a work or such a worker deserving. On occasions I 
have presented such songs to publishers, and have even sung them 
for those who sit in authority, and have even gone from one pub- 
lishing house to another, hoping to find a field for a worthy com- 


poser. These efforts, gratuitous though they be, are, I regret 
to say, rarely remembered or appreciated. a 
It seems to me that the more inferior the composition, the more 


egotistical the composer. Very few young composers have taste 
g y 
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in poetry. So many, lacking a thorough knowledge of the poets, 
will take an amateur poem which is full of superfluities, or else 
a poem that has been identified with some setting so celebrated 
that all others become insignificant beside it. A poor poem or a 
reset one I positively refuse to sing. 

‘hen, curiously enough, the worst feature of these submitted 
songs is that so few composers will go to the expense of having 
their manuscripts copied by a professional scribe. Recently I had 
to return one mass of notes that were so illegible that an accom- 
panist could not possibly read them unless he was a mind reader, 
though they were a part of a really beautiful song. Though I re- 
turned the manuscript with a polite note, needless to say, the com- 
poser became indignant, A clear manuscript makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in the creation of first impressions. Some manu- 
scripts are so bad that it takes hours to work them out, and by 
the time the poor accompanist has labored through them, he hates 
the thought of the song, and his mind becomes in no state to im- 
partially judge the composition. 

I have had many amusing experiences with manuscript songs. 
Nearly every place I go there is some local composer who gets all of 
his or her friends to write me, and sometimes such pressure has 
been brought to bear that I have had to sing some very amateurish 
things. On one occasion such influence was exerted, and in such 
a subtle way, that was forced to sing a song that was most 
offensively inane. Of course the song made no impression upon 
the audience, in spite of the fact that the composer sat most con- 
spicuously in a front box. After the recital he came to me and 
said that I had spoiled the success of the song by taking the wrong 
tempo. I tried to look very sorry, and replied that he should have 
played it for me as I had suggested. 

Another time I was urged to sing a song by a local composer. 
The proposal was made at the eleventh hour, before the concert, the 
manager saying that some one had suggested that it would increase 
the sale of tickets. The song was wretched, so I said: “Please let 
us get down to facts. I will learn the song and sing it as best I 
can if it will increase the sale fifty dollars. If not I would rather 
give you the amount than bother about the song. The manager 
estimated that about twelve dollars worth of tickets might be sold 
on the strengh of the song. I offered to pay him that sum, but he 
would not accept. At any rate our program was free from one un- 
necessary and ruinous song. 


Early Season Bookings for Marie Morrisey 





The concert season for that delightful artist, Marie Mor- 
risey, has opened with numerous engagements and with the 
promises of continuing busy throughout the year. On 
November 20, Miss Morrisey sang the contralto solos i 
“The Messiah,” which was given at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
under the direction of Charles Gilbert Spross. The other 
soloists were such well known singers as Mary Hissem de 


Moss, soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, 
bass. Monday, December 4, Miss Morrisey appeared 
in a concert at Middletown, Conn., together with 
Theo Karle, tenor, and Hans Kronold, cellist. December 


18, she is booked for a “Messiah” appearance in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, at the annual performance of Handel’s 
work to be given by the Columbia University Chorus, 
Walter Henry Hall, 1 Sorry Another “Messiah” appear- 
ance occurs on December 21, when Miss Morrisey is 
booked to sing in Philadelphia, under the direction of 
Clarence Reynolds. Other important engagements for this 
artist are with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus and with the 
Singers’ Club of Cleveland. 


Lada and Mary Jordan at Second 
Robert Treat Musicale Reception 





Lada, the rhythmic dancer, and Mary Jordan, contralto, 
assisted by part of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, were 
the artists of the second musicale reception, given at the 


Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., November 20, Lada, 
whose unusual and wholly delightful dancing has aroused 
the praise of the press and public wherever she has ap- 
peared, first appeared in an old Russian dance to the music 
of an old folk tune. She was gowned in a heavy silk and 
gold brocade, an antique garment, dating from the days of 

Catharine the Great. Her second appearance was in the 
ieee Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. In this, the dancer, 
as Pannonia, the Columbia of Hungary, pictures the pride, 
the alternate hope and despair of the Magyar race. Weird. 
indeed, is the dance to the music of Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” 
in which the soul of the dancer passes beyond in the clos- 
ing measures and which formed her third number. The 
finale was the “Beautiful Blue Danube” of Strauss, in 
which Lada, dressed in the period of 1860, re-enacted those 
scenes in gay Vienna. To say that the audience was de- 
lighted, is simply to state a foregone conclusion. 

Miss Jordan is an established favorite with music lovers 
in the metropolis and the vicinity, and the cordial reception 
which was accorded was fitting testimonial of that regard. 
Her program numbers were the two arias from “Samson 
and Delilah,” “Printemps Qui Commence” and “Mon Coeur 
S’ouvre a Ta Voix,” three Russian songs by Rachmaninoff 
and Little Russian “In the Wood of Finvara” (Burleigh), 
“By Dimpled Brook” (Dr. Arne), “I Attempt from Love's 
Sickness to Fly” (Purcell) and “Alger Le Soir” (Fourd- 


rain). The remarkably rich and sympathetic quality of 
Miss Jordan’s voice, coupled with her unusual ability as an 
interpreter, pleased her audience greatly, to judge by the 
applause. 


The orchestra lent a finishing touch with its excellent 
perrepmnna of the overture to “Mignon” (Thomas) and 
the Caucasian sketches of Ippolitoff-lvanoff 

These musicale receptions are supplying a long felt need 
in Newark’s musical and social life and as such are meet- 
ing with well merited success 


Mme. Barrientos Due in New York 
End of December 


A Paris cable from Maria Barrientos states that she wil 
arrive in New York on the steamship Buenos Aires the end 
of December of her success in South America an 
original engagement of twenty-five dates was extended to 
forty, it also learned. Mme. Barrientos toured the 
cities of Brazil in an opera company of which she was the 
star for those added engagements 

Preparatory to her operatic engagement as leading cal- 
oratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mme 
Barrientos will make a concert tour under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


Because 


was 


Mae Hotz Scores with Pittsburgh Mozart Society 


Mae Hotz, the soprano whom Victor Herbert termed “a 
wonder,” was soloist at the opening concert of the season 
of the Pittsburgh Mozart Society, November 24. In the 
“Swan and the Skylark” and Mendelssohn's 42nd Psalm, 
this charming artist proved the truth of Mr. Herbert's 
appellation, 
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MANAGEMENT ————— 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


1451 Broadway New York 





D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 





JASCHA BRON 


VIOLINIST 


In America Season 1916-1917 


Exclusive management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
451 Broadway, New York 











CHUMANN-HEINK 


Tour Season i1916-17 Now Booking 


Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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December 7, 1916. 








Francis Rogers, “One of the Most Satisfying 
Recital Artists Before the Public 


Francis Rogers’ New York recital, 
tion of many 
tracted 
Appended excerpts from the 
standing in the imetropoli 
Mr 
and expression, @ 


New York 


Rogers always sings with intelligence, 
ol taste Globe. 


Familiarity with his singing has bred the conviction 


rovement, year by year, 


despite 
other concerts in an overcrowded season, at 
general attention on the part of press and public 
press show his 


refinement of feeling 


by the application of a fine intelligence, 


” 


Mr 


distrac 
public 


the 


the His clear 


He sings with grace, 


in clarity of utterance. 


He 
York, 


uary 


Orange, N. J., 


of its constant 


a cultivated msieal feeling, devotion to high artistic ideals. 
art has been refined and enriched thus, and has 
its directness of appeal and in its significance,—Times. 


Rogers is one of the most satisfying recital artists before 
perceptions, 
polished taste and his elegance of style are factors in his equipment 
er of special mention.—Sun. 


impeccable taste, and fine musical feline 
In addition Mr. Rogers’ diction shows what a singer can accomplis 
Tribune. 

will sing in Bosten early in December and in New 
and Waterbury, 


His 
gained likewise in 


Society of Ancient Instruments at Sherry’s 


The Society of Ancient Instruments, the well known 


his nice discrimination, his 


French musical organization, will make its first appear- 
ance at one of the six Sunday nights at Sherry’s. 
Society of Ancient Instruments, in gathering together the 
violins of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has 
striven faithfully to reconstruct the ensembles employed 
during that period. 


The 


The society was founded in 1900 


by Henri Casadesus, and has been greatly aided since 


Conn., early in Jan- 


Success. 


then by Camille Saint- Saéns, who is at present the presi- 
dent of the society. 


From the beginning it has had great 











OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALI An unpublished — original 
autographed manuscript by Mozart. Will 
sell at a price Address, 
Manuscript, of Musicat Courter 

Fifth avenue, New York 


AND LINGUIST; 
English, re- 


reasonable 
care 
437 
ACCOMPANISI 
fect Italian, French 
fined foreigner, 
vocal studios or singers for accompany 
work, coach or languages, Write 
338 W. Fifty-eighth street, New 


per 
and 
desires connections with 


ing 
Pianist, 
Y ork 


CARNEGIE HALL DATE at a bargain. 

Open date in January, two-thirds regular 
Address “A. K. R.,” care of Musi- 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


rate. 
CAL 


York. 





WANTED—Lady violinist and lady cellist 
able to play classical music and also 
syncopated ragtime. The engagement is 
for vaudeville and applicants must pos- 

their -playing what is known 

colloquiaily as “pep” and “go.” Address 

“H. E” care of Musicar Courter. 


sess in 


WANTED—A woman with broad busi- 
ness experience in the field of musical 
agencies, intimately acquainted with the 
booking situation throughout the United 
States, is offered the position of office 
manager by an important New York 
musical bureau. Exceptional opportuni- 
ties are offered to a woman who can 
qualify. Address “T, M. A.” care of 
MusicaL Courirr, New York. 





TO SUBLET part time for teaching or 
practice, a spacious music room; grand 
piano, Thirty-ninth street, near Fifth 


avenue. Address “K 9,” care of Musica 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—By a well known musical at- 
traction, two first class advance men. 
Guaranteed position for about six 
months, Only first class men who have 
had experience and are able to book need 
apply. All answers will be kept confi- 
dential. A first class press man who is 
experienced in concert work | is also 
wanted. Address, “N. A. R.,” care of 
Ag aL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 

ork 








KATHERYN SHARY. 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction 
Telephone: Audubon 5623 614 W. 157th St., 


N.Y. 





COLORATURA 


MAUDE DE VOE “sorsano 


Concert :: Recital :: peateste 
Direction Harriet Martin Sno 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago. il. 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyen University MITCHELL, S. D. 


Marguerite Buckler 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


For dates and CONCERT BUREAU Aaditoriam Theatre 
prices address: Julius Daiber Chicago, Ill. 


MARIE NELSON 


Concert Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY 


New M. Results Guaranteed 


Studio: 623 West 185th Street 
New York City 


Zona Maie GRISWOLD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 
Six Weeks’ Tour of the South, beginning November 27 
A Few Available Dates in December. 

Address all communications to 
E. A. FIMMEN, 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Telephone seratagyite 8905 


RUSSELL!" 


Secu’ “Rassell Studios Voice Culi- 
ure, Singing, Coach, Englis Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Piano‘orte Pedagog, 
Method Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 


College of Music, Newark 








Carnegie Hall, Manhattan 


Harold von Mickwitz 


Genera! Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 




















Carl Bernthaler 


Orchestral Conductor 
PITTSBURGH 








EDITH RUBEL TRIO 


EDITH RUBEL, MARIE ne ny! BRENDA PUTNAM 
lanagement: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AND EXPRESSION 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 





LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


MAURITS LEEFSON} — pHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 

genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods, 

Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Assistant to RUDOLPH CANZ 
Tel. Hyde Park 3118 





Concert Pianist 
1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera, Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: 9 E. 43rd St. (next to 
Schirmer’s). Phone: Murray iti 8693. Teacher of 
Clara Loring, Haigh Jackson, Anita Sutherland, 
Cecelia Hoffmann and many others prominent in 
the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
2904 12th Ave., Moline, Ill. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


ZOE FULTON 


RIMA DONNA CONFRALTO 
adbient' ats Wallace Bldg., -» Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 














Director of Music 
) University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 





| CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address: 
226 West 78th St., N.Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 





WEE 


25 Broadway, New York 
et. Opera ouse Building 


Teacher of Pes e Phe aes Rerlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Du Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
Shannah Camede A atherine Bloodgood, Florence 


Mulforl, Vioia Gillette, Maude Berri, J 


CHEVALIER LOVERDE 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
139 WEST 41st STREET NEW YORK 





Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio Concert RECITAL 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HANS HESS 


ELLIST 
Kimball Hall, dito Phone, Lincoln 7917 


Thomas Askin fisnaio: 


Adaptations 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
218 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











Philadelphia 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 





OPERA, ORA 
48 West 90th Street, 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 





Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Specias, Opekatic TRAINING (INCLUDING Action). 





. school of 


Lat ty 5 STERNER, 


RALFE 
Central Park bet Cor. 95th S 


Music and Arts 


Director 
Tel. 679 Riverside 


Dormitory tor cut-et-town students 





MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 


The Jacobs String Quartet 


New York Orchestral Society 





Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 


Telephone 3970 Columbus 





Ralph 
EWAND 
RECITAL pease: 


CONCERT . 


Frances Gould 


EWAND 


Contralto 
TEACHING 





5123 LIBERTY AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own build 
rooms. Found 
dents of all coun 


d wind instruments, 
=. orchestra, 
an 


concert hall and two 
lg) “Mende ‘nn Barthold in 1 
Students received at 


solo 
onl cak walle. 


small halls, also fifty teaching 
Yearly attendance, 950 stu* 
oped ey mye he geal tee for- 
ith page 9 of the regulations. 
namely : ay 
and thorough train =a 
theory, composition, 


in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Prospectus 
Directer of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE =2==: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘Xccompaniet” 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 2256 





'REUTER 


P 
Hi #624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 














May Marshall 


COBB 


Soprano 
Concert - Oratorio - Recital 


Clendening Hotel New York City 
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FACTORY, $8 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 





HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING & SON, _ sanetectarers ot me 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudsen and | 3th Streets, New York 

















Musical | 
Instruction 


LONGY SCHOOL 


to2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 








sBUTLER = 
‘ Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, III. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——THE FAELTEN SysteEmM—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART an teachers 


taught 
Detroit, Mich, Boris L. Canapol, Director 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL sirens. thicar 

Buren St., Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin Snow, 
M anager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store). Telephone Wabash 8740. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, 








superior 
branches 





Saint Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY wtsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta. » Canvas 
KURT MUELLER, Directo: 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments of music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries. 








FLETCHER-COPP 


E 
Vv 

= Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Y Fletcher Music Method 
N 


31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Rerlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch, 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 











Reindab! Grand Medel, $25¢. 


opened. 

KNUTE REINDAHL 

MENONA DRIVE, R. F. D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chleage) 





Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, President: 


t= Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 








STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Three Schools) 











Europe offers no better instructors than 


The Callege nf Music nf Cinrinnati 





Under the following “members of its Faculty 











SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 









OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 





624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Slst Season) 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D, KINSEY, Manager 














SHERMAN 
_TEXAS 


Kidd Key Conservator 


HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 








s 7 Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
The Indiana olis Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils 
Conservatory of The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time 


INDIANA POLIS, IND. 


Music Edgar W. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 























Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Musi 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FrakMcKt 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to lent Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, oy ian vocal sight reading. 
ND FOR CATALOGU! 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 


professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 









W TORY of MUSIC. rstaguy 
oTH YEAR CLARA BAUR, 


( dae accord te ethods f st 
Rustunten donde 


Elocution— M AU SICc— fica 


Faculty 
Exceptional 
work 





Foundress, 


progressive 


of International Reputation 


vivantages for | 
Department of Opera 


st-graduate and repertoire 


on and residence department with 
superior equipment 


Ideal locati 


wents may enter at any time 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 


= AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, 


Directress. 








(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publie 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


31st Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B, CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - . Director 





Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 




















THE 
GREATEST 
INTERPRETER 

OF 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


§ Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzeastrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warercoms: ) jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 







Riker Avenue 











HAMBURG 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 














Mls & Hormtinn 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_© @Q_ 


#RINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 
























Established 1864 





ICH-&-BACH 


> Ultra-Quality PLANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York Clty 




















CHICKERING 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 

















Name SOhmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 














MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-8326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








